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Protect Yourself 


See that this trade-mark 15 on every pack- 
age of cocoa and chocolate that you buy. 


The immense popularity 
enjoyed by Baker’s Cocoa 
and CHOCOLATE prepara- 
tions, recognized as the 
standards for purity and 
excellence, have tempted 
unscrupulous dealers and 
manufacturers to attempt 
to trade upon the name 

* « Baker’’ and to substitute 
goods of inferior quality 
when ours are called for. 
Consumers should insist 
upon getting the genuine 
goods with the trade-mark 
of the chocolate girl on 
the package. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


A handsomely illustrated booklet of Choice 


Recipes will be sent free upon request. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
is not artificially bleached 
or whitened chemically nor 
adulterated in any way 


whatever. Its color isa rich, 
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COLD MEDAL FLOUR 
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ous properties of the 
natural wheat. It is scien- 
tifically milled and depend- 
able in every respect. 
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Condetts for 
January, 1914 Magazin e 


Stories and Leading Features in This Number 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Illustrated by Vincent Aderente 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst 


The New Year Ship 
The Making of a Militant 


Sister to all good women every’ where—that's the view you wie of the militant leader 
in the opening chapter of this intimate autobiography, which will tell for the first 
time the true story of the fight for suffrage. 


Taming the Hawk. A Story 
The girl from the West couldn't do it according to aiden ways; but a ones to 
first principles brought general satisfaction. The second of a series of Blue Ridge 


Mountain stories. 
Guilty of Motherhood 


Should mothers teach? Courts and Boards of Education are a ‘ole over this ques- j 
tion, which is one of the most | guioant of the day. Would you like a mother to 


teach your children—or wouldn t you? 


Saturday’s Child. A Serial Kathleen Norris 35 
The further adventures of the office girl upon shines Society emiled. told by the Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


author of ** Mother.” 
The Butterfly of the Pieris. : : J. Henri Fabre 49 


An essay by the “insect's Homer’ which brings men into ese kinship wi some of Illustrated by H. J. Shannon 


God's little things. 
A Girl’s Letter to Her Mother . Emily Calvin Blake 57 
| Montrose J. Moses 63 


. Corra Harris 
Illustrated by Gayle Hoskins 


Rose Young 27 


In which Youth bares its heart. A confession—or an isatneniiel 


What Do Children Read ? 


An eminent critic pleads for sanity in shaping the il of childhood, wel eft | 
suggestions which will help mothers to find the books their little ones want. 


The Cry of the Pack. A May Iverson Story . : . Elizabeth Jordan 69 
Having already proved herself in the newspaper world, this fresh, eager Til. aetistal by James M. ontgomery F lagg 


girl from the convent now proves men. 
Hashimura Togo Runs a Furnace : Wallace Irwin 78 
Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


And the furnace reciprocates. 
Did She Wrong Her Husband? Dorothy Dix 81 


An answer to one of the most vital questions to which the dieaid economic ciatain : Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


of woman has given rise. 
Growing Old Together Martha Bensley Bruére 87 
Some new thoughts on old age and how husband a will may best prepare ny it. Illustrated by H. J. Soulen 
Holworthy Hall 93 


Sarah and the Bokhara. A Story 


Art and love both cry out for satisfaction. and it seems that “never the t twain shall Illustrated by W. B. King 
meet’ until suddenly the rug, in most unexpected fashion, spans the gap between them, 
Our Halo Dr. Woods Hutchinson 102 
Illustrated by Rea Irvin 


Have you any hair, and iecelil s you keep it? Here's instruction how. 


Leading Departments 


Dr. Wiley’s Department Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


Swindled Getting Slim (with Anne Lewis Pierce) : Taking the Paint from Tess: 


The First Hatch of the New Brood; Fooling with Flour; Sa Hepatica. 
Three Meals a Day . Edited by Bertha E. Shapleigh 
Simple Economies and Wicked Wastes, Martha McCulloch-Williams : A Suffrage 


Luncheon ; What to Eat in January. 


Other Articles and Departments 


Cover Design, Coles Phillips; Editor's Say. 6-8, Ravohtes Section; A Prayer of the Man in the Street, Bouck White, 1; Mother Goose 
reer ine. essie Willcox Smith, 120; Fashions, 122; t Plants—or Window Gardens? Grace Tabor. 130; New Things for the Home. 


canned, 146; Index to Advertisements, 12-14, Advertising Section. 


George von Utassy, President George L. Willson, Secretary George Pancoast, Treasurer; all, 119 West.4oth St., New York 
Subscription, $1.50 a year. Published monthly by American Home Magazine Co. 15 cents a copy 
COPYRIGHT, 1913 (Trade-mark registered), by Good Housekeeping Magazine. Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as sone: class matter. 


We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. Unless otherwise directed, we begin all subscriptions with the ounzent 
issue. If you wish to renew your subscription to begin any number of months in advance, state the mon The 
expiration date of current subscriptions is always shown on the wrapper. 


Address all communications to Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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“Fat 
More 
Bread” 


Of course you should “‘eat more bread”’ 
and less meat—but be sure your bread 
contains all the body-building material 
in the whole wheat grain prepared in a 
digestible form. The only bread that 
fulfils all these requirements 1s 
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Biscuit 


the natural, elemental food, not ‘‘treated’’ or 
compounded with anything—contains no yeast, 
no baking powder, no chemicals of any kind— 
just pure, whole wheat steam-cooked, shredded 
and baked. Served with hot milk it makes a 
nourishing, satisfying dish for a cold day. 


Always heat the Biscuit in the oven to restore 
crispness. Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits with 
hot milk or cream will supply all the energy 
needed for a half day’s work. Try TRISCUIT, 
the Shredded Wheat Wafer, for luncheon with 
butter, cheese or marmalade. 


; Made only by 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
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Romances of Modern Business 


to look us over. 


The distinguished author is a keen student of psychology, 


s ei BENNETT, the English novelist, came to America not long ago 


and our entire scheme of living fell under his microscopic eye. 
After visiting several of the largest American cities, he gave some interesting 


impressions to a Chicago newspaper interviewer. 


Flinging open a window com- 


manding a view of a wide stretch of Chicago’s business district, he said: 
“There is your American romance—there in the large office buildings and 


marts of trade! 


Yours is the romance of great achievements in commerce, in 


industrial leadership. And it is a wonderful romance! The child of the world’s 


nations is leading them!” 


The British writer got to the heart of this vital, throbbing country. And 


if we look at our national commercial life as did this noted visitor, we shall find 
romance, absorbingly interesting stories, on every page of our magazines, not only 
in the imaginative writings of noted authors, but in the stories of business suc- 
cesses and of merchants and their wares. 

There are many such romances in the history of American industry. Here is 
one of them: 


CHAPTER I 


The Story of a Fountain Pen 


At the rear of a news-stand, under the stair- 
way in the old Tribune Building, in lower 
New York City, a remarkable discovery was 
made a little less than thirty years ago. 

Pausing to make a purchase, the advertising 
manager of a well-known magazine, by one of 
those curious turns of chance, first learned of 
something that was to be of vital interest in 
the world of invention, and was to lighten the 
work of thousands in many nations. 

Back of the news-stand stood a man with a 
small tray of goods which he was offering for 
sale. He was a kindly appearing man, slightly 
under middle age. His stock of merchandise 
was limited indeed. It contained only a half- 
dozen articles. But his goods were his own, 
of his own thought and invention. 

This he told the advertising man; and so 
much did he interest his listener that, after 


the story had been told and the uses of his 
product demonstrated, there returned to the 
magazine office a man with a firm conviction 
that he had made a tremendous discovery. 

The man who displayed his pet invention 
in the old Tribune Building news-stand was 
Lewis Edson Waterman, and the article he 
showed was the Waterman Ideal Fountain 
Pen. 

The story of how these pens became so 
widely known and of how an enormous indus- 
try was developed in a few years is a very sig- 
nificant one. Waterman discovered the way to 
make a fountain pen; but a magazine adver- 
tising man discovered Waterman—and therein 
lies the story. ‘ 

That was a little more than twenty-nine 
years ago. The inventor had confidence in 
his pen, but no money with which to market 
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The Story of a Fountain Pen 


‘ 


it; nor had he any business affiliations or in- 
fluential friends. Today, the L. E. Water- 
man Company estimates that approximately 
a million and a quarter of their fountain 
pens are sold annually. Many millions have 
been sold in practically every nation of the 
earth. 

The inventor had been a schoolmaster in 
his early manhood; then he became an insur- 
ance agent. During these experiences he real- 
ized the difficulties that lay in depending on 
the old-fashioned pen and ink. “Why,” 
thought he, “can I not make a pen with a re- 
ceptacle for ink and an easy flow?” He 
worked on the idea and soon had made the 
first Waterman fountain pen. 

Coming to New York in 1880, he was in- 
formed that others had had the same idea, that 
more than two hundred other fountain pens 
had been patented. He investigated these 
and found they all had proved unsatisfactory. 
Learning their deficiencies, he perfected his 
own pen. 

Then came the problem of selling his pens, 
of letting people know about them. How was 
he to do it? The inventor, knowing nothing 
of advertising, could think of no other way 
than going out and personally peddling his 
product. This he did, beginning in 1883 and 
continuing through part of the following year. 

It was in 1884 that the Waterman fountain 
pen came to the attention of the magazine ad- 
vertising manager. “Let me run a quarter- 
page advertisement of your pen,”’ he suggested 
to Mr. Waterman. But the inventor had not 
the money it would cost. Then the advertis- 
ing man did an interesting thing: so convinced 
was he of the commercial possibilities of the 
fountain pen that he loaned Mr. Waterman 
the price of the quarter-page advertisement. 

This first business announcement of the L. E. 
Waterman Company appeared in a magazine 
in November, 1884. Prior to that, Mr. Water- 
man by personal solicitation had sold about 
three hundred of his pens. Within a few 
weeks after the advertisement appeared such 
a large number of orders had been received 
that Mr. Waterman negotiated a loan of five 
thousand dollars, with which to contract for 
additional advertising and have the pens made 
and delivered. 


The business increased in strides so rapid 


. that it soon became necessary to forni a stock 


company and map out a systematic scheme of 
manufacturing and distributing the pens. An 
intelligent campaign of advertising was being 
carried on in a number of national magazines. 
In 1888, nine thousand pens were sold; seven 
years later, the number of orders had reached 
sixty-three thousand; in 1900, the business 
reached two hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sand sales; in 1903, the orders had passed the 
half-million mark, and in 1912 nearly a million 
and a quarter pens were sold. 

And what was the secret of this phenomenal 
success? 

Mr. Frank D. Waterman, president of the 
L. E. Waterman Company, answering an 
inquiry as to what advertising had done for 
their business, with a wave of his hand indi- 
cated the entire scope of their industry. 

“Anyone can see for himself what magazine 
advertising has done for the L. E. Waterman 
Company,” he said. “The business speaks for 
itself. The right kind of advertising is the life 
of trade. You must have the merchandise, of 
course, and the merchant must back up what 
appears in his advertisements; but advertising in 
the proper mediums is the real force of business. 

“Advertising today is not merely giving 
publicity to your wares. The merchant to- 
day through advertising makes a reputation, 
and he has to live up to it. Advertising is 
sure fire, if it be of a sincere, convincing, con- 
fidence-gaining quality. 

“Years ago, people asked the founder of the 
Waterman Company why he advertised so 
much in the magazines, and he replied that he 
couldn’t get along without them. He found 
they paid, and so have I.” 

This story is interesting from more than one 
point of view. It has been shown that through 
the force of national magazine advertising a 
large industry was created. But there is an- 
other side—that of the significance of this crea- 
tive power to the public at large. 

There is a broad, ethical mission to the 
development of an industry such as the L. E. 
Waterman Company. Thousands of people 
are served, office and written work is facili- 
tated, time is saved and life generally made 
easier and happier for many the world over. 


This is the first of a series of articles that is being published to show how magazines are serving the public. 
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“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
‘The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


“Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


“Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With purer manners, sweeter laws. 


“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land; 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


“Cancel My Subscription’’ 


HE ’phone-bell rang. “Is this the 
editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING?” 
—“Yes.”—“Does Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING believe in suffrage?”— 

“Ves.”—“ Cancel my subscription at once.” 
It was a woman’s voice. 

We felt guilty. We had put into the maga- 
zine something that offended a subscriber— 
the last thing that an editor will willingly 
do. Then we analyzed our guilt, and found 
that we were being condemned for telling of 
the advance toward civic responsibility of a 
multitude of women, and for believing in those 
women. We were being asked—with a can- 
celed subscription the punishment for failure 
to comply—to take sides against, or at least to 
ignore, a movement that has world-wide in- 
terest, a tide of feministic progress that is ad- 
vancing over every land the sun shines on. 
Magazines today are between two fires, with 
three avenues of escape open to them: they 
can champion the women who are clinging to 
old customs and opposing any share in public 
affairs for themselves; they can pretend that 
there isn’t anything to think about these days, 
and print love stories and how-to-do-things 
articles; or they can step out in front and lead 
on, and cheer on, the advocates of a change in 
the world-old way of doing things, a man way 
that has, indeed, brought the old world a long 
way toward righteousness, but has fallen 
short of the goal. 





Advance By Going Ahead 
WE look back for parallels to guide us. 
There are none; we stand today face 
to face with the most sweeping change of con- 
stitutions the world has ever known, a change 
that everywhere contemplates the admission 
of woman to a share in government. It is the 
overturning of an entire social system. So 
where is the guide? It is in this: the nations 
of the world have advanced from savagery to 
civilization by walking in the light that came 
from in front. Yesterday’s candle is burned 
out, its creeds are dead; today’s lamp is dim- 
ming, its faith wavering; tomorrow’s is the 
light that gleams, its the promise that leads on. 
So we turn to it, face ahead. It will grow. 
Opposition will increase it. It is the new 
order—one from which we have much to gain, 
little to lose, less to fear. 
Man’s World—He Owns It 
"THE world as it stands today is man’s—after 
God. It has been parceled out by man, who 
made its laws, established its customs, fought 
its battles, dug its graves. So it is his; he 
owns it. He has impressed the fact of his 
ownership upon womenkind; they are his, too, 
along with the world. He goes up to his 
forum and discusses regulations for the com- 
mon good—from_a business point of view. 
He puts a dollar on the scales and weighs it. 
It is gold, fine gold, and he passes a law to 
protect it. Who steals it is punished. So 
with all his property. This is business; busi- 
ness must be protected. And ideals? Where 
on the calendar is the discussion of them? 
And souls? What are the regulations con- 
cerning them? And purity and the honor 
of girls and women? Does any party make 
these things an issue—these things which the 
moralists rate so highly? Have we been mis- 
taken? Are codes of ideality too much to 
hope for in a business age? Should material- 
ism continue to be the order of the day? .Are 
we to give up our search for better things? 
to draw a heavy line through the question 
that begins, ‘What shall it profita man. . .?” 
That was the message over the phone. 
It was the voice of conservatism, of reaction, 
of things-as-they-are, of the woman who dis- 
believes in her sex, who isn’t fair enough to 
hear both sides of a question. We believe in 
women. We acknowledge with shame the half- 
success of man-run governments—not failure, 


(Continued on page 8) 
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True Style is Only 
Cut and Color 


Mrs. H. T. De Wolf, of Chicago, writes: 


‘‘Dark colors are most becoming to me, 
and are far more serviceable. I here- 
with send you a photograph of a 
Bedford Cloth Suit which I dyed in a 
most becoming shade with DIAMOND 
DYES. The suit was given to me b 
a friend who went in.mourning. It 
was too light for me so I changed it 
to a beautiful plum color with DIAMOND 
DYES. I think it looks very well, don’t 
you? The cut was always good and 
now the color is fine, too.”’ 


Miss Josephine Campbell, of Philadel- 
phia, writes: 


‘‘The enclosed photograph will serve 
to show you a gown of Pink Silk Poplin 
which I dyed a dark gray with DIA- 
MOND DYES. I used the DIAMOND 
DYES for Wool and Silk, and the re- 
sult was beautiful. 


‘“SDIAMOND DYES certainly are little 
wonder workers and surely have been 
‘Fashion’s Helpers’ for me. When I 
re-colored the gown I took some water- 
proof maline and dyed it the same color. 
I used it to trim a hat to match the 
gown. All my friends think the com- 
bination is stunning. I am so happy 
that I thought I would write you and 

Bedford Cloth Suit Dyed send you a photograph. You may use Pink Silk Poplin Dyed 
Plum Color it for advertising if you wish.”’ Dark Gray 


Diamond Dyes 


Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


There are two classes of fabrics, —Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. ‘‘ Union” 
or ‘‘ Mixed” goods are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye 
that claims to color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 

We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely,—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to 
color Animal Fibre Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegeta- 
ble Fibre Fabrics, so that you may obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 


Dian:ond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 


Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell 
us whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, 
the Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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because the world is good as it is, but lack of 
success, because the world should be better. 
Man is doing good, but not enough good. 
Five million women toil in Great Britain for 
an average wage of about two dollars a week. 
In our own country two million children are 
spending their play-day in sapping the strength 
of manhood. Everywhere millions upon mil- 
lions of men and women go from youth to age 
with want never a week away. And every- 
where, demanded by men, supported by men, 
protected. by men, flourishes the nameless 
trade that feeds on souls, that scatters seeds 
of disease and crime, that never asks what 
hearts are breaking. Not ail this latter 
guilt is man’s, for ever will there be women 
who will turn to the “easiest way,” but 
every scarlet ‘woman 
means scores of scarlet 
men, sO man cannot 
excuse that busi- 
ness by calling it 
a weakness of the 
sex. 

We Believe in . 

Women 

All in all, isn’t there 
abundant opportun- 
ity for the world to 
be better? It might 
bea clean, sweet place 
to live in, ‘instead 
of the sinister place 
it now is for too many 
millions of people. 
In the fields is food 
enough for all, in 
heaven is sunlight for 
all; and there is too 
much waste of life be- 
cause food and sun- 
light and children of 
the Provider are kept 
apart under a sys- 
tem that takes sym- 
pathy out of business. 
Women can put it back; given power, we 
believe they will do it. Suffrage is not a 
panacea for all our ills; it is an open door to 
opportunity. Failure does not inhere in 
the right to vote, but in the apathy of the 
women who are to be enfranchised, who fail 
to grasp the fact that it is for the sake of the 
home, not to be freed from it, that most 
women want to vote. 

Comes the voice over the ’phone, the voice 
of the afraid-to-be-modern woman, “Cancel 
my subscription at once.” How many are 
there of her? 






Elizabeth Jordan, author of the “May Iverson” 
stories. The new series of these popular stories began 
in the December issue 








The Cabbage-Caterpillar 
URGE the boys and girls to read the article 

by J. Henri Fabre in this issue. It will be 

an introduction into the delightful mysteries of 

the insect life about them, and should lead 

them to study at first hand for themselves. 

Great knowledge is to be obtained by simply 

reading the poet-scientist’s essays, but that 

master himself would be disappointed if his 
teachings did not result in leading the readers 

out of doors. He himself does not believe 
what he does not see; observations by others 
do not go out under his name. In the heyday 

of his fame it is pathetic that he must depend 
largely upon his past labors to satisfy the 
demands of the multitude that would learn 
of him. Long past ninety years of age, his 
eyes will not let him 
pry into the secrets 
of the insects; the 
Homer of that world 
must be content to 
tell the things he has 
already discovered. 
Readers of this maga- 
zine will be given his 
best essays during the 
coming year, as we 
have made arrange- 
ments for all his 
translations to come 
first to us. Papers 
on the mason-bee and 
the hairy sand-wasp 
are now being illus- 


pear in early issues. 


*Saturday’s Child” 
and “‘May Iverson’’ 


ARE you reading 
the new serials? 
They have “caught 
on.” The one by 
Kathleen Norris be- 
gan in the Novem- 
ber issue, and if 
you have not yet begun it you had better do 
so soon. We cannot supply back copies, but 
the synopsis will give you a good start toward 
getting interested in the story. Remember, 
it is the best story Mrs. Norris has yet written 
—and she wrote “Mother.” The May 
Iverson stories will run throughout the year. 
Two books about May have had a big sale, 
and she is just as popular as ever. These 
stories are each complete, but you will miss 
the development of May’s love affair, if you 
don’t read the stories as they appear. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, EDITOR. 
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A Prayer 





JANUARY, I914 


Magazine 


By Bouck White 


LORD, you who are strong and 
old in years and wise, | pray to 
you. For I am not strong, nor old as 


you count years; neither am I wise. 


I don't exactly know how to pray. Lord. 
I haven't practised it enough. I'm a 
plain fellow, and would never be able 
to make beautiful prayers like those 
that come up to you from stained-glass 
windows. But I've been told that you 
are democratic; that you permit all 
kinds of people to talk with you——even 
when they come in just a business suit 


like this one of mine. 


Lord, I want to be on speaking terms 
with you. A new year is beginning. 
It's the time for fresh starts, and to 
get on neighborly terms with you—you, 
the great and high and powerful per- 
sonage—is the best kind of a start I 
can think of. 


Each year when it is young is a sort 
of gateway. It shuts the old things 
out, and opens a path into regions un- 
known, where a fellow never can tell 
what will happen. I'd like to have 
your companionship in the year that is 
before me. Not that I'm a coward ; 
but this thing of living is a tremen- 
dously important business, and I don't 


want to make mistakes. 


You have seen many hundreds of years 
come and go, and have a fund of ex- 
perience that I haven't got. Therefore 
let me walk along in your company, 
and just sort of steer me, so that I 
won't make a fool of myself any more. 


Amen. *) 


hae 


of the Man in the Street 
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The New Year Ship 


By Ella- Wheeler Wilcox 


And came, full-rigged, to anchor in the night. 
Its sails lie clean against the morning light ; 
And on the bridge old Captain Time is standing, 


Proud of the brave new craft he is commanding. 


CROSS wide seas of space, from God's own bay, 
Straight to the shores of earth it plowed its way, 


My heart runs dockward, crying, “Ship ahoy! 
What cargo do you carry—rfain or joy? 
Before the crew of Days shall come ashore, 
Bearing each one his portion of your store, 


Tell me what things are hidden in your hold?” 
There is no answer. Yet I do make bold 


To prophesy some things Time keeps for me 

In that great New Year ship. 
First there will be 

Keen winter mornings, when the sun and frost 

Wage bloodless battle, with their daggers crossed. 

The wind will act as second for the sun, 

While trees’ stand steadfast for the other onc. 


Ah! such rare sport! ; : 
There will be Spring's return, 


When in old hearts young blood again will burn, 
And young buds deck old trees; while in the skies 
Vast dawns and sunsets startle and surprise 

A waking world to wonder. 
There will come 
Roses so beauteous they strike one dumb, 

(A perfect rose 1s beauty's {inzl word!) 
While in their scent old memories are stirred 


Of other scenes and times. ; 
hen Autumn 8 brush 


Shall paint the earth. before the final hush 
That means a dying year. Ah! Captain Time, 
You cannot cheat me of these gifts sublime 
(And countless others that I have not told), 
Whatever else you bring me—or withhold. 
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“My development into an advocate of mili-~ 
tancy was entirely a sympathetic process. | 
have never suffered from the deprivations, 
the bitterness and sorrow, which have 
brought so many men and women to a 
realization of social injustice. My childhood 
was protected by love and a comfortable 
home. Our family life was, in fact, 


almost ideally happy. Yet, 
while still a very young child, 
I began instinctively to feel 
that there was something lack- 
ing, even in my own home, 
some false conception of family 
relations, some incomplete 


ideal” 


The Making of a Militant 


By Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst 


‘When lives are being broken, the breaking of a window is a small matter.” In these few words you 
get a comparison of values that correctly gages the attitudes of the two parties to the present suffrage 
contest in England. On the one hand are those who cry out that nothing can justify the destruction 
of private property; a voice raised louder than theirs is in the declaration that a soul—a girl’s soul, 
a woman’s soul—is of more present worth, of infinitely greater future glory, than any pile of brick or 
stone or wood or pane of glass. This is a war for souls, of souls high-tuned to the cry against the in- 
justice which it has forever been the woman’s part to bear. These women have decided to end this 
condition of things. ‘‘The old order changeth.” It will give place to new and better things, and again 
will it be that those who came to scoff will remain to pray. As we have said before, this uprising is 
not for votes as votes. That is only the surface aspect; when you catch the inward gleam you know 
it for a great forward step toward a “far-off divine event to which the whole creation moves”—the 
equality of woman with man. 

The following article is the first of a series in which Mrs. Pankhurst will tell how she became a mili- 
tant, and the history of the movement since the women of England decided to quit talking and ‘“‘do 


something,” 


HOSE men and women are for- 
tunate who are born at a time 
when a great struggle for human 
freedom is in progress. It is an 

added good fortune to have parents who 
take a personal part in the great move- 
ments of their time. I am glad and thank- 
ful that this was my case. 

One of my earliest recollections is of a 
great bazaar which was held in my native 
city of Manchester, the object of the bazaar 
being to raise money to relieve the poverty 
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of the newly emancipated negro slaves in 
the United States. My mother took an 
active part in this effort, and I, as a small 
child, was entrusted with a lucky bag by 
means of which I helped to collect money. 

Young as I was—I could not have been 
older than five years—I knew perfectly well 
the meaning of the words slavery and eman- 
cipation. From infancy I had been accus- 
tomed to hear pro and con discussions of 
slavery and the American Civil War. 
Although the British government finally 
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decided not to recognize 
the Confederacy, public 
opinion in England was 
sharply divided on the 
questions both of slavery 


and of secession. Broadly 

speaking, the propertied 

classes were pro-slavery, but 

there were many exceptions 

tothe rule. Most of those who & 

formed the circle of our family : 

friends were opposed to slavery, 

and my father, Robert Goulden, was 

always a most ardent abolitionist. He was 
prominent enough in the movement to be 
appointed on a committee to meet and wel- 

come Henry Ward Beecher when he arrived in 
England for a lecture tour. Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s novel, ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was so great 

a favorite with my mother that she used it con- 
tinually as a source of bedtime stories for our fasci- 
nated ears. Those stories, told almost fifty years 
ago, are as fresh in my mind today as events de- 
tailed in the morning’s papers. Indeed they are 
more vivid, because they made a much deeper 
impression on my consciousness. I can 

still definitely recall the thrill I ex- 

perienced every time my mother 

related the tale of Eliza’s race 

for freedom over the broken ice 

of the Ohio River, the agonizing 

pursuit, and the final rescue at the 

hands of the determined old Quaker. 

Another thrilling tale was the story of a 

negro boy’s flight from the plantation proto ny 


of his cruel master. The boy had $ftpios~ 
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never seen a railroad train, and when, 
staggering along the unfamiliar railroad 
track, he heard the roar of an ap- 
proaching train, the clattering car-wheels 
seemed to his strained imagination to be 
repeating over and over again the awful 
words, “Catch a nigger—catch a nigger-— 
catch a nigger—’’ This was a terrible 
story, and throughout my childhood, when- 
ever I rode in a train, I thought of that 
poor runaway slave escaping from the 
pursuing monster. 

These stories, with the bazaars and the 
relief funds and subscriptions of which I 
heard so much talk, I am sure made a per- 
manent impression on my brain and my 
character. They awakened in me the two 
sets of sensations to which all my life I have 
most readily responded: first, admiration for 
that spirit of fighting and heroic sacrifice by 
which alone the soul of civilization is saved; 
and next after that, appreciation of the 
gentler spirit which is moved to mend and 
repair the ravages of war. 


The Books I Read 


I do not remember a time when I could 
not read, nor any time when reading was 
not a joy anda solace. As far back as my 
memory runs I loved tales, especially those 
of a romantic and idealistic character. 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” was an early favorite, 
as well as another of Bunyan’s visionary ro- 
mances, which does not seem to be as well 
known, his ‘Holy War.” At nine I dis- 
covered the Odyssey and very soon after 
that another classic which has remained all 
my life a source of inspiration. This was 
Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” and I re- 
ceived it with much the same emotion that 
Keats experienced when he read Chapman’s 
translation of Homer—“. . . like some 
watcher of the skies, When a new planet 
swims into his ken.” 

I never lost that first impression, and it 
strongly affected my attitude toward events 
which were occurring around my child- 
hood. Manchester is a city which has wit- 
nessed a great many stirring episodes, espe- 
cially of a political character. Generally 
speaking, its citizens have been liberal in 
their sentiments, defenders of free speech 
and liberty of opinion. In the late sixties 
there occurred in Manchester one of those 
dreadful events that prove an exception to 
the rule. This was in connection with the 


Fenian Revolt in Ireland. There was a 
Fenian riot, and the police arrested the 


leaders. These men were being taken to 
the jail in a prison van. On the way the 
van was stopped and an attempt was made 
to rescue the prisoners. A man fired a 
pistol, endeavoring to break the lock of the 
van door. <A policeman fell, mortally 
wounded, and several men were arrested 
and were charged with murder. I dis- 
tinctly remember the riot, which I did 
not witness, but which I heard vividly 
described by my older brother. I had been 
spending the afternoon with a young play- 
mate, and my brother had come after tea to 
escort me home. As we walked through 
the deepening November twilight he talked 
excitedly of the riot, the fatal pistol shot, 
and the slain policeman. I could almost 
see the man bleeding on the ground, while 
the crowd swayed and groaned around him. 


The Birth of a Conviction 


The rest of the story reveals one of those 
ghastly blunders which justice not infre- 
quently makes. Although the shooting 
was done without any intent to kill, the men 
were tried for murder and three of them 
were found guilty and hanged. . Their ex- 
ecution, which greatly excited the citizens 
of Manchester, was almost the last, if not 
the last, public execution permitted to take 
place in the city. At the time I was a 
boarding-pupil in a school near Manchester, 
and I spent my week-ends at home. A 
certain Saturday afternoon stands out in 
my memory, as on my way home from 
school I passed the prison where I knew 
the men had been confined. I saw that a 
part of the prison wall had been torn away, 
and in the great gap that remained were 
evidences of a gallows recently removed. 
I was transfixed with horror, and over 
me there swept the sudden conviction that 
that hanging was 2 mistake—worse, a crime. 
It was my awakening to one of the most 
terrible facts of life—that justice and judg- 
ment lie often a world apart. 

I relate this incident of my formative 
years to illustrate the fact that the 
instincts of a child often have more to do 
with character and future conduct than 
heredity or education. I tell it also to show 
that my development into an advocate of 
militancy was largely a sympathetic proc- 
ess. I have not personally suffered from 
the deprivations, the bitterness and sorrow 
which bring so many men and women to 
a realization of social injustice. My child- 
hood was protected by love and a comfort- 








able home. Yet, while still a very young 
child, I began instinctively to feel that 
there was something lacking, even in my 
own home, some false conception of family 
relations, some incomplete ideal. 

This vague feeling of mine began to shape 
itself into conviction about the time my 
brothers and I were sent to school. The 
education of the English boy, then as now, 
was considered a much more serious matter 
than the education of the English boy’s 
sister. My parents, especially my father, 
discussed the question of my brothers’ edu- 
cation as a matter of real importance. My 
education and that of my sister were scarce- 
ly discussed at all. Of course we went toa 
carefully selected girls’ school, but beyond 
the facts that the head mistress was a gentle- 
woman and that all the pupils were girls 
of my own class, nobody seemed concerned. 
A girl’s education at that time seemed to 
have for its prime object the art of “making 
home attractive”’—presumably to migra- 
tory male relatives. It used to puzzle me 
to understand why I was under such a par- 
ticular obligation to make home attractive 
to my brothers. We were on excellent 
terms of friendship, but it was never sug- 
gested to them as a duty that they make 
home attractive to me. Why not? No- 
body seemed to know. 


My Early Interest in Politics 


‘The answer to these puzzling questions 
came to me unexpectedly one night when I 
lay in my little bed waiting for sleep to over- 
take me. It was a custom of my father 
and mother to make the round of our bed- 
rooms every night before going themselves 
to bed. When they entered my room that 
night I was still awake, but for some reason 
I chose to feign slumber. My father bent 
over me, shielding the candle flame with 
his big hand. I cannot know exactly what 
thought was in his mind as he gazed down 
at ine, but I heard him say, somewhat sadly, 
‘What a pity she wasn’t born a lad.” 

My first hot impulse was to sit up in bed 
and protest that I didn’t want to be a boy, 
but I lay still and heard my parents’ foot- 
steps pass on toward the next child’s bed. 
I thought about my father’s remark for 
many days afterward, and I think I never 
decided that I regretted my sex. However, 


it was made quite clear that men con- 
sidered themselves superior to women, and 
that women apparently acquiesced in that 
belief. 
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I found this view of things difficult to 
reconcile with the fact that both my father 
and my mother were advocates of equal 
suffrage. I was very young when the Re- 
form Act of 1866 was passed, but I very well 
remember the agitation caused by certain 
circumstances attending it. This Reform 
Act, known as the Household Franchise 
Bill, marked the first popular extension of 
the ballot in England since 1832. Under 
its terms, householders paying a minimum 
of ten pounds a year rental were given the 
Parliamentary vote. While it was still 
under discussion in the House of Commons, 
John Stuart Mill moved an amendment to 
the bill to include women householders as 
well as men. The amendment was de- 
feated, but in the act as passed the word 
‘“‘man,” instead of the usual “‘ male person,” 
was used. Now, under another act of Par- 
liament it had been decided that the word 
“man” always included “woman” unless 
otherwise specifically stated. For example, 
in certain acts containing rate-paying 
clauses, the masculine noun and pronoun 
are used throughout, but the provisions ap- 
oly to women rate-payers as well as to men. 
So when the Reform Bill with the word 
“man” in it became law, many women 
believed that the right of suffrage had 
actually been bestowed upon them. A 
tremendous amount of discussion ensued, 
and the matter was finally tested by a 
large number of women seeking to have 
their names placed upon the register as 
voters. In my city of Manchester 3,924 
women, out of a total of 4,215 possible 
women voters, claimed their votes, and 
their claim was defended in the law courts 
by eminent lawyers, including my hus- 
band, Dr. Pankhurst. Of course the 
women’s claim was settled adversely in 
the courts, but the agitation resulted in a 
strengthening of the woman-suffrage ayi- 
tation all over the country. 


My First Campaigning 


I was too young to understand the precise 
nature of the affair, but I shared in the 
general excitement. From reading news- 
papers aloud to my father I had developed 
a genuine. interest in politics, and the Re- 
form Bill presented itself to my young in- 
telligence as something that was going to 
do the most wonderful good to the country. 
The first election after the bill became 
law was naturally a memorable occasion. 
It is chiefly memorable to me because it 
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was the first one in 
which I ever partici- 
pated. My sister 
and I had just 
been presented 
with new win- 
ter frocks, green 
in color, and made 
alike, after the 
custom of proper 
British fam- 
ilies. Every 

girl child in 

those days 

wore a 


The Making of a Militant 
a . red flannel petticoat, and when we first put on our 
new frocks I was struck with the fact that we 
were wearing red and green—the colors of the 
Liberal party. Since our father was a Liberal, 
of course the Liberal party ought to carry 
the election, and I conceived a brilliant scheme 
for helping its progress. With my small sister 
trotting after me, I walked the better part of a 
mile to the nearest polling-booth. It happened 
to be in a rather rough factory district, but I did 
not notice that. Arrived there, we two chil- 
dren picked up our green skirts to show our 
scarlet petticoats, and brimful of impor- 
tance, walked up and down before the 
assembled crowds to encourage the 
Liberal vote. From this eminence 
we were shortly snatched 
by outraged author- 
ity in the form 
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“Ours is a holy war!” 


Two days before she re- 


turned to England Mrs. Pankhurst, leader in that 


war, thus characterized it 


A great converging sea of men—and two weak women 
and of the independence of the United 
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of a nursery-maid. I believe we were sent 
to bed into the bargain, but I am not 
entirely clear on this point. 

I was fourteen years old when I went to 
my first sufirage meeting. Returning from 
school one day, I met my mother just set- 
ting out for the meeting, and I begged her 
to let me go along. She consented, and 
without stopping to lay my books down I 
scampered away in my mother’s wake. 
The speeches interested and excited me, 
especially the address of the great Miss 
Lydia Becker, who was the Susan B. An- 
thony of the English movement, a splendid 
character and a truly eloquent speaker. 
She was the secretary of the Manchester 
committee, and I had learned to admire her 
as the editor of the Women’s Suffrage Jour- 
nal, which came to my mother every week. 


I left the meeting a conscious and confirmed 
suffragist. 

I suppose I had always been an uncon- 
scious suffragist. With my temperament 
and my surroundings I could scarcely have 
been anything but a suffragist. The move- 
ment was very much alive in the early sev- 
enties, nowhere more so than in Manchester, 
where it was organized by a group of extraor- 
dinary men and women. Among them 
were Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Bright, who were 
always ready to champion the struggling 
cause. Mr. Jacob Bright, a brother of 
John Bright, was for many years member of 
Parliament for Manchester, and to the day 
of his death was an active supporter of 
woman suffrage. Two especially gifted 
women, besides Miss Becker, were members 
of the committee. These were Mrs. Alice 


being taken from a shelter-house on their way to jail. All in old England in the year of our Lord 1913 
States the one hundred and thirty-seventh—Our ancestors were revolutionists, too, you know 
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Cliff Scatcherd and Miss Wolstentholm, 


now the venerable Mrs. Wolstentholm- 


Elmy. One of the principal founders of the 
committee was the man whose wife, in 
later years, I was destined to become, Dr. 
Richard Marsden Pankhurst. 


School-Days in Paris 


When I was fifteen years old I went to 
Paris, where I was entered as a pupil in one 
of the pioneer institutions in Europe for the 
higher education of girls. This school, one 
of the founders of which was Madame Ed- 
mond Adam, who was and still is a distin- 
guished literary figure, was situated in a 
fine old house in the Avenue de Neuilly. 
It was under the direction of Mlle. Mar- 
chef-Girard, a woman distinguished in 
education, and who afterward was ap- 
pointed government inspector of schools 
in France. Mlle. Marchef-Girard be- 
lieved that girls’ education should be quite 
as thorough and even more practical than 
the education boys were receiving at that 
time. She included chemistry and other 
sciences in her courses, and in addition to 
embroidery she had her girls taught book- 
keeping. Many other advanced ideas pre- 
vailed in this school, and the moral discipline 
which the pupils received was, to my mind, 
as valuable as the intellectual training. 
Mlle. Marchef-Girard held that women 
should be given the highest ideals of honor. 
Her pupils were kept to the strictest prin- 
ciples of truth-telling and candor. Myself 
she understood and greatly benefited by an 
implicit trust which I am sure I could not 
have betrayed, even if I had felt for her less 
real affection. 

My roommate in this delightful school 
was an interesting young girl of my own 
age, Noemie Rochefort, daughter of that 
great Republican, Communist, journalist, 
and swordsman, Henri Rochefort. This 
was very shortly after the Franco-Prussian 
War, and memories of the Empire’s fall and 
of the bloody and disastrous Commune 
were very keen in Paris. Indeed my room- 
mate’s illustrious father and many others 
were then in exile in New Caledonia for par- 
ticipation in the Commune. My friend 
Noemie was torn with anxiety for her father. 
She talked of him constantly, and many 
were the blood-curdling accounts of daring 
and of patriotism to which I listened. 
Henri Rochefort was, in fact, one of the mov- 
ing spirits of the Republican movement in 
France, and after his amazing escape in an 





open boat from New Caledonia, he lived 
through many years of political adventures 
of the most lively and picturesque character. 
His daughter and I remained warm friends 
long after our school-days ended, and 


my association with her strengthened 
all the liberal ideas I had previously 
acquired. 

I was between eighteen and nineteen 
when I finally returned from school in Paris 
and took my place in my father’s home as a 
finished young lady. I sympathized with 
and worked for the woman-suffrage move- 
ment, and came to know Dr. Pankhurst, 
whose work for woman suffrage had never 
ceased. It was Dr. Pankhurst who drafted 
the first enfranchisement bill, known as the 
Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill, and 
introduced into the House of Commons in 
1870 by Mr. Jacob Bright. The bill ad- 
vanced to its second reading by a majority 
vote of thirty-three, but it was killed in 
committee by Mr. Gladstone’s peremptory 
orders. Dr. Pankhurst, as I have already 
said, with another distinguished barrister, 
Lord Coleridge, acted as counsel for the 
Manchester women, who tried in 1868 to be 
placed on the register as voters. He also 
drafted the bill giving married women 
absolute control over their property and 
earnings, a bill which became law in 
1882. 


My Marriage to Dr. Pankhurst 


My marriage with Dr. Pankhurst took 
place in 1879. 

I think we cannot be too grateful to the 
group of men and women who, like Dr. 
Pankhurst, in those early days lent the 
weight of their honored names to the suf- 
frage movement in the trials of its struggling 
youth. These men did not wait until the 
movement became popular, nor did they 
hesitate until it was plain that women were 
roused to the point of revolt. They worked 
all their lives with those who were organ- 
izing, educating, and preparing for the 
revolt which was one day to come. Un- 
questionably those pioneer men suffered in 
popularity for their feminist views. Some 
of them suffered financially, some politically. 
Yet they never wavered. 

My married life lasted through nineteen 
happy years. Often I have heard the taunt 
that suffragists are women who have failed 
to find any normal outlet for their emotions, 
and are therefore soured and disappointed 
beings. This is probably not true of any 
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suffragist, and it is most certainly not true 
of me. My home life and relations have 
been as nearly ideal as possible in this im- 
perfect world. About a year after my mar- 
riage my daughter Christabel was born, 
and in another eighteen months my second 
daughter Sylvia came. Three other chil- 
dren followed, and for some years I was 
rather deeply immersed in my domestic 
affairs. 

I was never so absorbed with home and 
children, however, that I lost interest in 
community affairs. Dr. Pankhurst did not 
desire that I should turn myself into a house- 
hold machine. It was his firm belief that 
society as well as the family stands in need 
of women’s services. So while my children 
were still in their cradles I was serving on 
the executive committee of the Women’s 
Suffrage Society, and also on the executive 
board of the committee which was working 
to secure the Married Women’s Property 
Act. This act having passed in 1882, I threw 
myself into the suffrage work with renewed 
energy. A new Reform Act, known as the 
County Franchise Bill, extending the suf- 
frage to farm laborers, was under discus- 
sion, and we believed that our years of edu- 
cational propaganda work had prepared the 
country to support us in a demand for a wo- 
man-suffrage amendment to the bill. For 
several years we had been holding the most 
splendid meetings in cities all over the king- 
dom. The crowds, the enthusiasm, the 
generous response to appeals for support, 
all these seemed to justify us in our belief 
that woman suffrage was near. In fact, in 
1884, when the County Franchise Bill came 
before the country, we had an actual ma- 
jority in favor of suffrage in the House of 
Commons. 


The Beginning of Rebuffs 


But a favorable majority in the House of 
Commons by no means insures the success 
of any measure. I shall explain this at 
length when I come to our work of opposing 
candidates who have avowed themselves 
suffragists, a course which has greatly puz- 
zled our American friends. The Liberal 
party was in power in 1884, and a great 
memorial was sent to the prime minister, 
the Right Honorable William E. Gladstone, 
asking that a woman-suffrage amendment 
to the County Franchise Bill be submitted 
to the free and unbiased consideration of 
the House. Mr. Gladstone curtly refused, 
declaring that if a woman-suffrage amend- 
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ment should be carried, the government 
would disclaim responsibility for the bill. 
The amendment was submitted neverthe- 
less, but Mr. Gladstone would not allow 
it to be freely discussed, and he ordered 
Liberal members to vote against it. What 
we call a whip was sent out against 
it, a note virtually commanding party 
members to be on hand at a certain hour 
to vote against the women’s amendment. 
Undismayed, the women tried to have an 
independent suffrage bill introduced, but 
Mr. Gladstone so arranged Parliamentary 
business that the bill never even came up 
for discussion. 


How Gladstone Side-tracked Suffrage 


I am not going to write a history of the 
woman-suffrage movement in England prior 
to 1903, when the Woman’s Social and 
Political Union was organized. That his- 
tory is full of repetitions of just such stories 
as the one I have related. Gladstone was 
an implacable foe of woman suffrage. He 
believed that women’s work and politics 
lay in service to men’s parties. One of 
the shrewdest acts of Mr. Gladstone’s 
career was his disruption of the suffrage 
organization in England. He accomplished 
this by substituting “something just as 
good,” that something being Women’s Lib- 
eral Associations. Beginning in 1881 in 
Bristol, these associations spread rapidly 
through the country and, in 1887, became a 
National Women’s Liberal Federation. The 
promise of the Federation was that by ally- 
ing themselves with men in party politics, 
women would soon earn the right to vote. 
Theavidity with which the women swallowed 
this promise, left off working for themselves, 
and threw themselves into the men’s work 
was amazing. 

The Women’s Liberal Federation is an 
organization of women who believe in the 
principles of the Liberal party. (The some- 
what older Primrose League is a similar 
organization of women who adhere to Con- 
servative party principles.) Neither of 
these organizations had woman suffrage for 
its object. They came into existence to 
uphold party ideas and to work for the 
election of party candidates. 

I am told that women in America have 
recently allied themselves with political 
parties, believing, just as we did, that 
such action would break down opposition 
to suffrage by showing the men that 
women possess political ability, and that 
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Christabel Pankhurst, 
editor of “The Suffra- 
gette” and author of “Plain 
Facts About a Great Evil” 


politics is work for 
women as well as 
men. Let them not 
be deceived. Ican . 
assure the Amer- 
ican women that 
our long alliance 
with the great 
parties, our devo- 
tion to party pro- 
grams, our faithful 
work at elections, 
never advanced 
the suffrage cause 
one step. Themen 
accepted the services 
of the women, but 
they never offered 
any kind of payment. 
As far as I am con- 
cerned, I did not 
delude myself with 
any false hopes in the 
matter. I was present when 
the Women’s Liberal Fed- 
eration came into existence. 
Mrs. Gladstone presided, offer- 
ing the meeting many consolatory 
words for the absence of “‘our great 
leader,” Mr. Gladstone, who of course SS 
had no time to waste on a gathering of . 
women. At Mrs. Jacob Bright’s request I joined 
the Federation. At this stage of my development 
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I was a member of the Fabian 
Society, and I had considerable 
faith in the permeating powers 
of its mild socialism. But I 
was already fairly convinced of 
the futility of trusting to politi- 
cal parties. Even as a child 
I had begun to wonder at the 
naive faith of party members 
in the promises of their leaders. 
I well remember my father 
returning home from political 
meetings, his face aglow with 
enthusiasm. “‘What happened, 
father?” I would ask, and he 
would reply triumphantly, ‘“‘ Ah! 
We passed the resolution.” 

“Then you'll get your meas- 
ure through the next session,” 
I predicted. 

“T won’t say that,” was the 
usual reply. ‘Things don’t 
always move as quickly as that. 
But we passed the resolution.” 
Well, the suffra- 
gists, when they 
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“Often I have heard 
are women who 
normal outlet for their 
soured and disappointed 
not true of any suffra- 
not true of me. My 
been as nearly ideal as 



















The next instalment of Mrs. Pankhurst’s autobiography, ‘‘ The 
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were admitted 
Women’s Liberal Federation 
must have felt that they 
had passed their resolution. 
They settled down to work for 
the party and to prove that 
they were as capable of voting 
as the recently enfranchised 
farm laborers. Of course a 
few women remained loyal to 
suffrage. They began again 
on the old educational lines 
to work for the cause. Not 
one woman took counsel with 
herself as to how and why the 
agricultural laborers won their 
franchise. They had won it, 
as a matter of fact, by burn- 
ing hay-ricks, rioting, and 
otherwise demonstrating their 
strength in the only way that 
English politicians can under- 
stand. The threat to march 
a hundred thousand men 
to the House of Com- 
mons unless the bill 


the taunt that suffragists 
have failed to find any 
emotions, and are therefore 
beings. This is probably 
gist, and it is most certainly 
home life and relations have 
possible in this imperfect world” 


into the 



















Making of a Militant,’’ will appear in the February issue 




















. § These pic- 
i tures of Mrs. 
Pankhurst 

and Chris- 
tabel are typi- 

cal. “Just like you and 
me™ when about their 
daily business, they are 
tremendously in earn- 
est when on “ the firing 
line” in the suffrage battle 





was passed played 
its part also in se- 
curing the agricul- 
tural laborer his 
political freedom. 
But no woman 
suffragist no- 
ticed that. Asfor 
myself, I was too 
young politically 

to learn the lesson 
then. I had to 
go through years of 
public work before | 

I acquired the expe- 
rience and the wis- 
dom to know how 
to wring concessions 
from the English 
government. I had 
to hold public office. 
I had to go behind the 
scenes in the government 
schools, in the workhouses 
and other charitable insti- 
tutions; I had to get a close- 
hand view of the misery and un- 
happiness of a man-made world, 
before I reached the point where I 
could successfully revolt against it. It 
was almost immediately after the collapse 
of the woman-suffrage movement in 1884 
that I entered upon this new phase of my career. 
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The stallion shied and stood trembling. A woman stood in the middle of the road. Out of the rain her face 
shone mistily. It was all the womanhood of the world looking up out of one woman's face into one man’s. 
In that moment Hawk was no longer a drunken rake. He was an honest knight going to his prayers 
14 “Taming the Hawk” 
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Taming the Hawk 


Perhaps it is true that the hold of a good woman on a bad man is the one hold he can- 
not shake off. If it is, this is true also—that the purifying force in the love the man 
feels for her has little to do with the desire in her breast for his reform—it comes, in 
glory and in mystery, from love itself. Mrs. Harris, with her amazing independence, her 
startling trenchancy, and her humor like a faun’s, tells a story which brings this home 


By Corra Harris 


Author of ‘A Circuit Rider's Wife,” ‘‘Eve's Second Husband,” ete, 


Illustrated by Gayle Hoskins 


RDEN is a little village in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, a mere eddy of brown 
weather-beaten cottages around 

the open Square, as if long ago some strong 
wind of destiny whirled the human sedi- 
ment of the valley together in that place. 

The inhabitants are divided strictly into 
two classes, both by their gender and by their 
character. The women are good, indus- 
trious, and shrewishly unhappy.’. The men 
are not good nor industrious, but they enjoy 
life. There are many children, all ragged, 
barefooted, and healthy. The. stranger 
wonders how they are fed, how any of the 
people subsist without visible means of 
support. 

A very large hotel standing upon the sides 
of the mountain above the town is the 
answer to this question. From the first of 
June to the end of October it is filled with 
summer boarders, rich people from the cities 
North and South, who are drawn to this 
place because of the keen frosty air, a cer- 
tain mineral spring, and because the trout- 
fishing is remarkably good. 

The women of Arden find a ready sale 
for their butter, eggs, chickens, and “ gar- 
den-truck”’ at the back door of the hotel. 
The front veranda is also a market where 
they dispose of ‘crochet,’ knitted coverlets, 
and every kind of needlework. The men of 
Arden become guides, taking camping par- 
ties to hunt or fish. They furnish wildcat 
whiskey and perform all the doubtful ser- 
vices which respectable citizens require 
when they are away on their vacations. 
Pinkerton Britt, the one attorney in the 
village, gives entertainments in ‘the parlor, 
and earns. more money mimicking the 
whanging eloquence of mountain preachers 
than he does from the practice of his pro- 


fession. Tom Bowman knows every fish- 
ing-hole for twenty miles, and neglects 
his cornfield for the more profitable busi- 
ness of guiding foreign guests on fishing 
trips. Oliver Beasley, the old, fat, bald- 
headed, whisker-hidden merchant of Arden, 
keeps an assortment of deadly sweetmeats 
which he sells at an enormous profit. And 
Berryman Agnew is the secret agent for Lo- 
gan Hawk’s still. Any cocktail-drinking 
son of the city might walk out upon the 
veranda, whistle twice, wink at the court- 
house, and immediately Berryman would 
descend from some dark corner of it and 
deliver a quart of “dew.” 

Such a community never produces a 
great man, rarely a good one. But almost 
without fail, every village of this character 
in the Southern mountains has its “bad”’ 
man, a man in whom evil has become a 
power and a distinction. Logan Hawk 
was this man in Arden County. If there 
had been a contest to determine by popular 
vote who was the most lawless citizen, he 
would have been chosen without a dissent- 
ing voice. The fact is, no man would have 
dared cast a vote against him, for he was 
proud of his fame and determined to main- 
tain it. 

He was a bachelor, nearly forty. years of 
age, and appeared to be barely thirty. 
He was very tall, with broad shoulders and 
saddle-bowed legs. His head was heroic, his 
face long, dark, and keen, sardonic, as if 
he carried a lifted sword in his smile. His 
hair was black, thick, and straight as an 
Indian’s. His nose sneered, being lifted 
at the corners of each nostril by the smile. 
He was always clean shaven, and his chin 
pressed forward to meet you. When he re- 
garded you with his deep-set, humorous eyes, 
you inferred at once that if this man had 
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a soul at all; it was the soul of a comedian. 
He was more prosperous than his neigh- 
bors owing to the fact that he was carefully 
ignored by the revenue officers and had a 
monopoly on the “dew” business. 

This was the condition of affairs when 
Mary Hope became a guest at the hotel. 
She came from some place in the West. 
She was very tall, very fair. Her mouth 
was well drawn, impressive, as if she had 
made it herself and had put her whole mind 
upon it. Her forehead was low and broad, 
utterly feminine beneath waves of bronze- 
colored hair. Her nose was thoroughly 
bred, the thin nostrils slightly dilated. And 
there was the place still in her chin where a 
dimple had been, but the excessive firm- 
ness of some purpose appeared to have 
smoothed it out. That which distinguished 
her face was the thick black brows above 
her cool gray eyes. They overcast the fair 
weather of her countenance like widths of 
black clouds upon the horizon of a summer 
day, and gave color to the report that she 
practised law in Colorado and “voted” 
others besides herself. No one knew any- 
thing else about her. She evidently was 
more than thirty years of age. She was re- 
markably handsome, even austerely beauti- 
ful. She showed a kind of faded innocency. 
No one can mistake it, the illiterate look of 
an old virgin. However intelligent her ex- 
pression, it lacks the mournful satisfaction, 
the sundown passivity, of wife-wisdom. 

She did not exactly avoid the other 
guests, but she was obviously not interested 
in them nor their idle diversions. In reply 
to one inquisitive old lady, she admitted 
that she was taking a vacation “after 
a particularly arduous campaign.” Inci- 
dentally she said she was “studying con- 
ditions in the mountain regions of the 
South.” Later it turned out that she did 
not practise law, but was the secretary of 
a woman’s suffrage league in Silver City, 
Colorado. If she was not in straitened 
circumstances she dressed as if she were, 
always very plainly, even in the evening. 

She spent much of her time in the village. 
She had a book-agent’s art for getting 
acquainted, a politician’s genius for ac- 
quiring friends, and a fanatic’s passion for 
proselyting other women. That which 
contributed most to her popularity in the 
village was her obvious indifference to men 
of all kinds, native or foreign. There was 


not a matron in Arden who had not suffered 
from the wiles of some peroxide lady- 


boarder at the hotel, women who were will- 
ing to pass the time flirting with the 
gallowsed husbands of the town. Mary 
Hope was clear of this iniquity. She 
attached herself to the wives and daughters. 
They did not know what she wanted to do— 
it was some time before they found out—but 
whatever it was, they were with her. 

The longer they knew her, the more she 
talked to them about laws governing the 
property rights of women—of which they . 
had never heard before. The more she had 
to say about the protection and education 
of children, the more they knew that she 
voiced what they had always felt, but had 
never been able to say or achieve. It is 
not generally known, but women in the 
country, living in bondage of hard labor 
on the farms and in the backwoods villages, 
are far more ready, in their deep dissatis- 
faction and unhappiness, to. adopt the 
modern views of suffrage for women than 
the pampered daughters of privilege in 
society. Mary Hope made the most of this 
discovery in Arden and the surrounding 
section. She eschewed the bridge-tables 
at the hotel and became a sort of omni- 
presence in the village, scowled at and stared 
at by the men, which in no way discon- 
certed her. 

One day Logan Hawk met her on the 
village street, passed, turned around, and 
stood with his hands in his pockets, his feet 
wide apart, staring at her. He was a man 
who had but one standard by which to 
judge a woman, the impression she made 
upon him as a male being. He could not 
understand one who ignored his sex. This 
was what Miss Hope did. She refused to 
see him, the man. He had the feeling that 
she bowed to him merely as a citizen, and 
not a proper citizen at that. He was 
offended. Here was a thing in petticoats 
who was a dynamo—not a woman. She 
had the form but not the manner of a 
woman. He spat upon the ground as he 
watched her out of sight. He knew that she 
had cheated him of some emotion with 
which such a creature should have inspired 
him, but he was not able to define her 
offense. 

He walked on, bristling, angry, and not 
able to put out of his mind the vision of 
her superb figure, her singularly free and 
graceful carriage which somehow escaped 
the suggestion of boldness. It was as if 
the Statue of Liberty had just passed him 
with a preoccupied air. 








It was almost dark the same day. Large 
drops of rain were falling when Logan 
Hawk rushed down the steps of the court- 
house, ran to the hitching-post where his 
horse stood, snatched up the reins, leaped 
into the saddle, gave an ear-splitting yell, 
and started. There was a saying in Arden, 
“Hawk is often drunk, but his horse is 
always drunk.” This was a powerful bay 
stallion. No one else could ride him, and 
when Logan was sober even he was some- 
times afraid of him. Upon this occa- 
sion rider and horse were in perfect accord. 
People crowded into doorways as they 
passed. The guests stood with bated breath 
upon the veranda of the hotel. His horse 
was going at a thundering gallop, the man 
swaying in the saddle, with his feet in the 
stirrups braced far forward. The broad 
brim of his hat was flattened in front against 
the crown. His face glistened a fiery red. 
His mouth stretched in a grin; his brows 
gathered above the black distended pupils 
of his eyes. He was hilariously happy. 
He was a free man. Nobody owned him. 
He owned what he pleased. The world 
was his; the lightning that played above 
his irreverent head, the rain, the clouds that 
made it—all were his. He did not think 
this, he was incapable of thinking, but he 
felt it. 

Presently he was out of town, flying along 
the valley road. The boughs of the trees 
were bending in the gale, their leaves turned 
wrong side up. Blossoms, littlepink, sweetly 
perfumed dabs from the mimosa-trees, 
whirled around him. This reminded him 
of something. He looked about him. He 
was inspired to yell again. It was the 
shrill cry of the primordial man for a mate. 

In that same instant the stallion shied 
with a snort and stood stock-still, trembling. 
A woman stood in the middle of the road. 
Her rose-figured muslin dress was drenched. 
The folds of it clung to her, described her. 
The light veil she tried to hold over her 
head escaped behind her like a white wing 
in the gloom. Out of the rain her face shone 
mistily, with two startlingly black brows 
to give emphasis to the calm eyes she fixed 
upon rider and horse. It was all the 
womanhood of the world looking up out 
of one woman’s face into one man’s. 

In that moment the fumes cleared from 
Hawk’s brain. He was no longer a drunken 
rake. He was an honest knight, Sir Gal- 


ahad going to his prayers, Bayard ready to 
rescue a lady in distress. 


He lifted his hat, 
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took it entirely off, shared the flood with 
her, bareheaded. But he could not speak. 
In his vocabulary he had never acquired, 
never needed, the kind of gold-lace language 
this situation seemed to demand. 

“T have lost-my way. The storm has 
confused me,” came the voice of the vision. 
“Can you direct me to the Arden Hotel?” 

He recognized Mary Hope. And he was 
astonished at something he could not name. 
It might have been the appeal of her help- 
lessness. It was more likely the discovery 
of her beauty. Only a wonderful woman 
could achieve loveliness in such a predica- 
ment. 

“You are on the wrong road, a good three 
miles from the hotel. How. did you get 
here?” he inquired. 

“T went for a walk in the valley. In 
which direction does the right road lie?” 
she demanded. 

“You couldn’t find it in thisstorm. You 
must get up behind me. I can get you 
back to town in ten minutes.” 

Hawk tried to coax the stallion forward. 
Mary advanced. He held out his foot. 

“Put your foot on mine. Give me your 
hand. Quick! That’s it! Landed?” 

“Yes!” she gasped. 

“Hold tight. Don’t be afraid!” he 
encouraged. 

“T’m not,” she answered. 

Her arms were around his waist, her 
hands tightly clasped. She could stay on 
if he could. For a time this seemed doubt- 
ful. The horse, already excited by his gal- 
lop and maddened by the storm, was in no 
mood to bear an odd, wet, trailing burden 
too far back on his hindquarters. He 
reared, circled, stood up splendidly upon his 
hind legs, all in vain. The wet thing slap- 
ping against his flanks stayed on. At 
last he yielded, and shot through the black 
darkness that had now fallen, her hands 
still holding Hawk as a vine holds an oak. 

Half an hour later Hawk had set her down 
at the hotel and was going back more leis- 
urely over the same road, too much absorbed 
to observe that the storm had passed, that 
the moon was shining, that the air was fra- 
grant with fresh night blossoms which by 
morning would have lost their perfume. 

“Lord, what a woman!” he muttered. 
“Tf I just had her! If I could get her— 
But no! I don’t want her! I don’t want 
any woman. I'll never marry. I'll be my 
own boss, go to hell my own gait.” And 
plunging his spurs into the lathered flanks 
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of the horse, he forced him up the mountain 
trail at a gallop. 

So was begun one of the bitterest court- 
ships ever witnessed in that section. Every 


courtship at bottom is a warfare, but. 


usually it is disguised by the language of 
love. There was no sentiment expressed 
between these two. If they met on the 
street, Mary averted her eyes as much 
as to say: “I have nothing in common 
with you, Mr. Stiller-of-wildcat-whiskey. 
You are a menace to the community.” 
And Logan replied with a stare of open 
animosity which conveyed with equal em- 
phasis, “You also are a menace to. the 
peace of this community;~Miss Suffra- 
genny!” He called. suffragists by this 
offensive name. 

And the more they hated each other, the 
faster did love bind its toils about them. 
Mary sometimes wept in the seclusion 
of her little third-story room at the hotel. 


Logan continually talked to himself in the . 


language of Schopenhauer—without know- 
ing that he did—concerning woman in gen- 
eral, and one in particular. He made every 
effort to shock her. Never before had 
he given himself over so completely and 
publicly to his powers of darkness.. He 
came down into Arden intoxicated every 
few days, and spent the afternoon inflaming 
the public sentiment against the “new” 
woman. He organized the citizens into a 
secret order, the purpose of which was to 
“nip in the bud” any advanced notions 
of their womankind. 

‘About. the same time Mary Hope suc- 
ceeded in organizing the Woman’s Welfare 
League-in Arden. Every woman in the 
village belonged to it, and they met once a 
week in Sally Bowman’s parlor. The pur- 
pose of this league could only be inferred 
from its effect upon the members. They 
became intractable, which was a new mani- 
festation of the feminine in that place 
where women made a pathetic piety of obey- 
ing their lords. 

‘Old Billfinger was the first man to give 
the alarm. He was living upon a farm 
which belonged to his wife. He wished to 
obtain money by mortgaging it, but when 
he desired Mrs. Billfinger to go with him to 
the courthouse for the purpose of “signing 
some papers,” that fat and placid matron 
refused. Such a thing had never occurred 
before. More than one man had disposed 
of his wife’s property without a breath of 
opposition from her. The women in Arden 


and the country roundabout did not know 
anything about the law. It was not 
proper that they should. 

Indignation against Mary Hope ran high 
when it was discovered that she was giving 
to the Woman’s: Welfare League lectures 
on Common Law, and especially on those 
statutes governing the property rights of 
women. But this was not the worst of her 
nefarious activities. She was stimulating 
furious feminine rebellion against the man- 
ufacture and sale of wildcat whiskey. 
It was not a. sentimental white-ribkon 


crusade, which might have actually ap- 


pealed to the citizens of Arden out of season 
when there were no guests to buy the stuff, 
but she had induced nearly every woman 
in the town to sign an agreement to boycott 
her husband in the purely domestic relation 
of service. After the fifteenth of August 
no man who bought, sold, made, or drank 
whiskey was to have his food cooked, his 
clothes made, mended, or washed. 

When the story of this proposed outrage 
leaked out, the whole community was dis- 
rupted. Husbands railed and threatened 
these. silent, grim-faced creatures in vain. 
Mary.Hope, the walking delegate of this 
confusion, pursued the even tenor of her 
way. Only once, and then by the merest 
accident, was there a truce between her and 
Logan—for no more than the space of an 
hour. 

A peripatetic singing-master had a sing- 
ing-class in a little schoolhouse far down in 
one of the coves among the mountains. 
Mary was.-astonished one afternoon to find 
that this was one place where antagonism 
between the sexes died away in dreadful 
harmony. The house was half filled with 
men and boys, the other half with women 
and girls; and they sang together beneath 
the guiding wand of the little “professor” 
as if nothing in this world should or could 
divide them. Logan Hawk sat calm and 
beatific on the front bench, droning a 
mighty volume of sound to Sally Bowman’s 
caroling alto. Sally had an alto spirit, 
high and shrill. 

Mary, with puckered brows, considered 
the situation, but she had reached no satis- 
factory conclusion when the lesson was 
over and the “class” dismissed. They 
streamed from the door, a laughing com- 
pany of men and women, boys and girls, 
drawn together by the songs they had sung. 

Logan Hawk attached himself non- 
chalantly to Mary’s party. It was not by 











design; he did not con- 
sider at the moment 
that the main company 
would continue the 
main road to the vil- 
lage, while he and Mary 
would turn off at the 
point where the road to 
the hotel intersected 
this one. A man can- 
not think of everything. 
Besides, circumstances 
are in league with 
love. They prepare am- 
bushes for the unwary. 
They cause maidens to 
meet. youths quite by 
accident in leafy lanes. 
They are at pains some- 
times to leave a bachel- 
or with a last-rose-of- 
summer. suffragette. 
You absolutely cannot 
protect yourself from 
circumstances in this 
matter. They are con- 
trolled by illusive, 
softly rustling skirts. 

When Logan was 
left alone with Mary 
at the fork of the road, 
he was as near terror 
as he had ever been in 
his life. He felt guilty 
of all his transgressions; 
not repentant, but 
guilty. He had lost for 
the moment his defense 
of antagonism. Heper- 
ceived that the only 
real difference between 
them was that she was 
good and he was not 
good. And good women 
are dangerous. You 
do not getthem. They 
get you. 

They walked in 
silence, each aware of 
the issue between them, 
which was not a matter 
of suffrage or the sale 
of liquor. Love has 
invented more different 
kinds of silence than 
the Creator himself, 
who has made none at 
all that has not in it 
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a bird, the whispering of leaves, the sighing 
of the wind, or the music of the spheres. 
As they moved along the darkened road, 
Logan felt that he was in the presence, 
almost within the grasp, of the everlasting 
enemy of man—woman. This is the first 


‘alarm of a man in love. He recognizes her 


as the foe of his liberty and his own peculiar 
peace. Andheisright. Women behold in 
a lover a possible protector and provider for 
their helplessness. They are drawn by 
their very fears to this superior being. It 
is not so with him. He knows that this 
beautiful creature who regards him with 
softened eyes is waiting to offer merely 
herself for all he has and all he can earn 
for the rest of his life. 

Logan took off his hat and wiped his 
face. He felt of his tie, gave it a jerk to 
make sure it was staying down around his 
collar. His eyes were startlingly bright. 
Now and then he rolled them sidewise and 


observed his companion. She was a part” 


of the moonlight. She was remote. She 
was not there. She was somewhere in the 
future. He wished she would say some- 
thing. What was she thinking? Well, so 
help him God and all his familiar devils, 
she should not know what he was thinking! 
At the same time he desired above every- 
thing to discover something to say. It 
was the opportunity of his life. How go 
about complimenting this woman to whom 
he longed to declare his love? In what 
terms was he to make his declaration? 
His mind worked furiously to get down to 
those golden words of love that lay below 
everything else he had ever thought or 
known of women. 

They came to a little giggling stream 
that crossed the road. There wasno bridge, 
only a few large stones to step upon. Logan 
held out his hand, clasped hers, led her 
across. He knew every finger by heart 
in that instant. Yet he was compelled to 
drop her hand the moment they were on the 
other side. Why? He could not have told. 
Your good woman wears an armor. She 
is the vow that knights made long ago 
to keep without fear, without reproach. 
Logan, who knew none of this, felt it as 
he relinquished Mary’s hand—a thing that 
happens every day between men and women, 
and is as much a miracle as restoring sight 
to the blind or causing the lame to leap 
and run. 

The trouble with Mary Hope was that 
besides being this marvelous thing, a good 


woman, she had a terrible and devastating 
common sense. She had destroyed the 
poetic rhythm of femininity by acquiring 
an acquisitive intelligence and an ener- 
getic theory of life which she was seeking 
to practise. She was her own anti-climax, 
one of those women common to our times 
who destroy the illusions nature casts over 
them and do horrible violence to the adoring 
faculty in men, which is easily injured. 

While Logan was still tingling with that 
hand-clasp across the stream, Mary com- 
mitted sacrilege. 

“Mr. Hawk, do you keep a still?” .She 
asked this monstrous question as calmly as 
if she had asked him if he kept a cow. 

If she had suddenly leaped up and rent the 
summer night with screams, he could not 
have been more confounded or disgusted. 
The only feminine quality he recognized 
was. that she had placed him in a position 
where he must lie, which is where women 
keep men much of the time. 

“No, I do not,” he answered, with indig- 
nation that was far from virtuous. “Who 
accuses me of keeping a still?”’ 

“Tf there is not a still up there, that 
mountain is a volcano. Many times this 
summer I have seen smoke issuing from 
it!” She waved her hand toward the lofty 
peak which stood out in the moonlight. 

“Better keep away from it, then. I’ve 
heard it is dangerous to go too near a smok- 
ing volcano,” he said. He could talk now. 
She had brushed the honey-dew from the 
leaves of silence. She stood stripped of her 
sweet glory, a meddlesome woman, bent 
upon mischief and reforms that would de- 
stroy the order of things in that valley if 
she succeeded. He was resolved that she 
should not succeed. He was no longer 
the lover. He was that abler being, a man 
bent upon maintaining his liberty to do as 
he chooses, right or wrong. 

They came up the terrace to the hotel, 
walking in silence, bereaved of each other. 

“Good night,” she said,. dismissing him 
coolly. 

“Good night!” he returned sullenly, and 
passed on up the trail to that place where 
smoke issued from the innocent green 
breast of the hill. 

The fifteenth of August drew near. 
Every man in the town and valley had re- 
ceived notice that the still must be de- 
stroyed or they must suffer the conse- 
quences. They laughed at the “conse- 
quences.” When wives have obeyed their 
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husbands without question since the wed- 
ding day, the habit is fixed. They had no 
fear that one woman could cause a revolu- 
tion in the matrimonial life of the commu- 
nity. Mary Hope was not exactly a woman, 
anyhow. She was a kind of freak, from 
which they would be delivered at the end 
of the season. The whole thing was a 
joke. Even the guests of the hotel tittered 
over it when Miss Hope’s back was turned. 
That is to say, they tittered most of the 
time. 

Still, there was a ripple of excitement 
when a strange guest arrived on Friday, 
the fourteenth, at the hotel. He was 
neither a drummer nor a gentleman. He 
kept to his room, and had the nose-pointing 
expression of a bird-dog that has at last 
flushed a covey. The covey was somewhere 
on the mountain above the hotel. The 
window of his room on the first floor com- 
manded a view of the ravine which only 
began to smoke when all the world dissolved 
in the blue haze of twilight. 

The night came on, starlit, serene. The 
village of Arden gradually faded, yet not 
quite, for the lights burned down there in 
many windows. This was unusual. The 
people were especially primitive in their 
bedtime habits. As a rule, the whole 
town was in darkness by nine o’clock. 

The explanation was that on this dread- 
ful Friday night Arden passed quietly and 
mysteriously into a state of transient wid- 
owhood. Not a man in it came home to 
his supper. For the first time in their 
married life, Mrs. Beasley sat beside her 
front window waiting for Oliver while the 
coffee-pot simmered then cooled on the back 
of the stove. Mary Agnew rocked her little 
Berryman to sleep with tears in her eyes 
for the elder Berryman, whom she had not 
seen since she refused to speak to him at 
the breakfast-table. Even Sally Bowman 
waited in vain for her faithful Thomas, 
who was the one meek husband to be found 
in the village. 

Ten o’clock came and passed. All the 
guests at the hotel had retired except four 
who sat around the table upon the veranda 
playing bridge. Mary Hope was one of 
these. Having done all she could, she was 
ready to take some diversion. She played 
for “blood” when she played cards at all, 
and she was absorbed in the game. 

The widows had also retired by this time, 
but not tosleep. Each lay with eyes widen- 
ed in the darkness, thinking according to 
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her nature upon the absence of her husband. 
Mrs. Beasley was sure something had hap- 
pened to Oliver. He was a man of method- 
ical habits, very fat, and a good sleeper. 
Mary Agnew was reasonably sure of what 
had happened to her Berryman. She 
expected to hear his staggering feet upon 
the door-step every moment. Sally Bow- 
man could not account for Thomas’s deflec- 
tion, but she was determined to make him 
pay for it. 

Suddenly the air was rent by an unearthly 
unanimous yell, accompanied with a terrific 
rumbling. Dogs barked, geese cackled, 
roosters crowed. Far down in the town 
young children awakened out of their 
innocent bread-and-milk slumbers and 
added their wails to the general confusion. 
It was as if nature had had a fit in the dark. 

The bridge-players leaped to their feet, 
scattering cards in all directions. They be- 
held a strange procession thundering down 
the mountain trail toward the hotel: a 
hundred men, some riding double, all reeling 
and whooping. 

The procession halted. Mary stood 
alone, her companions having fled. There 
was a crash of glass behind her as some one 
leaped upon the veranda. The next instant 
she beheld the strange guest dragged forth. 
Before she had time to scream, if she could 
have screamed, she saw him flung upon the 
back of the plunging bay stallion behind 
Logan Hawk, and she heard the command 
laughingly given him, “Hold tight, you, or 
you'll be trampled to death!” 

Hawk guided his plunging steed down 
into the town. They disappeared in a 
whirlwind of dust. But Mary could still 
hear the gibes flung from before and behind 
at the revenue officer. She stood trans- 
fixed with horror. She had been guilty 
of sending to Atlanta for this man. Now 
she supposed he would be lynched. Over 
and above her terror she felt the pang of 
the mirthless smile with which Logan had 
saluted her as he passed. 

The remainder of the night was spent 
in tears by the women of Arden. They 
understood that this midnight orgy was the 
defiance offered in advance by the men in 
case they carried out their threat to serve 
no more in’ obedience until the still was 
destroyed. They were conscience-stricken. 
The first thing a faithful wife does when her 
husband transgresses outrageously is to 
search herself for an excuse for him. They 
searched themselves; they remembered how 
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for weeks: they had entertained strange 
gods. They resolved to cast out Mary 
Hope. She might be a good woman, but 


she was misguided, never having been 


married. You cannot know the devious, 
ruthless nature of a man unless you are 
married. They began to pity their hus- 
bands, driven to drink and desperation by 
their unkindness, their strange insubordina- 
tion. They were astonished that« they 
ever could have been induced to contem- 
plate such dangerous measures. The only 
way to manage a man at all was as you 
manage any other defective creature, by 
kindness and cajolery. They returned sob- 
bing to their “sphere,” each one resolved to 
do better, to be more patient and long-suffer- 
ing. 

The sacrificial instinct is too highly de- 
veloped in all good women. It is a form 
of cowardice into which they escape from 
lack of strength. They surrender righteous- 


ness for the sake of peace, and call it wifely” 


piety. This is why it is foolish ever to 
believe women will have their “rights.” 
It is their nature to yield them. About 
the only thing in the world which they will 
not surrender is their virtue. And you can 
get that by marrying them. A man can 
force his wife to outrage every instinct of 
righteousness she possesses, without dis- 
turbing her conscience. 

Miss Hope was not without the wisdom of 
defeat. She perceived that her plans had 
miscarried, that the women of Arden did not 
have sufficient influence over their mankind 
to force a reform, that Hawk held the situa- 
tion in his hand, and that the pressure of 
public sentiment was for him rather than 
against him. 

On Saturday morning she forced herself 
to go down into the village. She met a 
company of tragically submissive women in 
Beasley’s store. Mrs. Beasley was behind 
the counter, waiting on customers. Oliver 
was not well enough to be out, she explained, 
looking accusatively at Miss Hope. 

“Berryman ain’t well neither. He can’t 
lift his head off the pillow this morning,” 
Mary Agnew added, in aggrieved tones. 

“Look here, Miss Hope,” exclaimed Sally 
Bowman, her double chin trembling with 
emotion, her face settled in a mighty re- 
solve. 

“Yes, Mrs. Bowman?” answered Mary. 

“The Women’s Welfare League is dis- 
solved! I reckon you’ve done the best you 
knowed, but you don’t know nothing about 


men, and we’re ashamed of ourselves, fol- 
lowing after you. My Thomas never was 
drunk before in his life, and this morning 
he’s that upset from the liquor he took 
last night that he can’t take nothing but 
milk, and he can’t hold that! It all come 
from us tryin’ to be something unnatural 
and unbecoming wives and mothers,” she 
concluded in a shriek of grief and rage. 

“You'll have to get a man of your own 
before you understand some things,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Beasley. 

“We ain’t saying the men in this valley 
are all they ought to be, you understand, 
but it’s no use nagging ’em into being worse 
than they have been,” Sally put in. 

“There’s nothing will save ’em but for 
Logan Hawk to git religion or marry a wife 
that can persuade him!” Mrs. Agnew 
moaned. 

“Persuade!”’ exclaimed Mary, losing her 
patience. “He ought to be prosecuted!” 

“They say Logan didn’t kill the revenue 
officer, after all; sent him back to Atlanta 
same way he sent the hotel manager back 
to Vermont two years ago, kivered with 
tar and chicken feathers,’ Sally volun- 
teered. 

“Tf you could just get hold of Logan, 
Miss Hope, you could do a sight more than 
setting God-fearing wives agin their hus- 
bands.” Mrs. Beasley whispered this sug- 
gestion over the counter so significantly 
that Mary blushed red with fury as she 
replied, ‘Thank you, I shall leave for 
Silver City this evening on the express!” 

She returned to the hotel and busied 
herself packing. She was angry and she 
was mortified. She brushed the tears 
away only to feel them rise faster. All the 
time she was pursuing a train of thought 
quite contrary to her will. She was think- 
ing of Logan Hawk. She perceived that 
in spite of her disappointment and disgust, 
she did not wish to leave Arden. 

Late in the afternoon she made a toilet, 
choosing the muslin flowered over with 
roses instead of the traveling-suit she 
should have put on. She regarded herself 
with amazement in the mirror, but received 
much satisfaction from the image she be- 
held there. She had known from the first 
what she meant to do, still she was filled 
with wonder and some trepidation as she 
started out. 

To operate a wildcat still three men are 
required—two to do the actual work and 
one to watch. And while the average life 
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of such an industry rarely lasts 
longer than three months, 
Logan Hawk had maintained 
his for several, owing to the 
fact that he had no one to fear 
except revenue officers, and 
so far these had feared him 
more than he did them. The 
pass Thermopyle was not 
more impregnable than the 
place he had chosen, at the 
head of a ravine that slit two 
of the tallest hills and issued 
from a cave at the top. 

Behind a clump of laurel 
halfway up the ravine, and 
some distance from it, a long- 
legged mountaineer, clad in 
khaki overalls the color of the 
yellow earth, crouched, Win- 
chester in hand, ready to fire 
his gun at the approach of 
any suspicious-looking person. 
This was the signal agreed 
upon. If a bear had passed 
this man he would not have 
shot at it. But if the most 
innocent-looking, rabbit-hunt- 
ing youth had appeared upon 
that hillside he would have 
discharged the gun at once, and 
taken to his heels by a circular 
route that led to the cave. 

On this Saturday afternoon 
Logan sat alone in the gray 
gloom of his still upon an up- 
turned keg, his Winchester be- 
side him, the stock resting 
upon the littered earth, the 
polished barrel leaning against the stone wall. 

He showed the effects of his leadership. 
He had not shaved, his eyes were bloodshot. 
He wore no collar. His clothes were 
smeared with “mash” and sawdust; his 
shoes were muddy, and he was in a bad 
temper. He did not know, he would not 
say why even to himself, but be had been 
in a rage for two months. Nothing he did, 
however devilish, afforded any relief to some 
inner pressure. After last night’s business 
he had expected to feel better. But as a 
matter of fact, he had never before ex- 
perienced this profound sense of hopelessness 
and depression. He looked about him, 
boldly hating every object in sight. He 
wondered what would happen, how he 
should feel if he quit the business. There 
was no doubt but that making whiskey in 









































The report of a rifle reverberated from hill to hill. Logan 
dropped the gourd, leaped forward, seized his Winchester, cocked 
it, dropped upon one knee. In the twinkling of an eye he was 
the aboriginal caveman, ready to fight his enemy, civilization 


a wildcat still was straining upon a man’s 
nerves. Still, it was profitable, and had 
in it that element of defiance which suited 
his present mood. And after all, it was 
comparatively safe. Two years had passed 
now since even the signal had been fired 
to warn him of danger, and the last time it 
proved a false alarm. 

He lifted a gourd of water to his lips. 
The report of a rifle rent the air and rever- 
berated from hill to hill. Logan dropped 
the gourd, leaped forward, seized his Win- 
chester, cocked it, dropped upon one knee 
at the low entrance of the passage. In the 
twinkling of an eye his whole nature had 
undergone a change. He was the aboriginal 
caveman, ready to defy his enemy, civili- 
zation. Nothing is more certain than that 
any man or woman who entered the pas- 
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sage of the cave then would have have met 
instant death. 

The minutes passed. Not a sound, not 
the cracking of a twig, broke the tense 
silence, only the bubbling of the beer in 
the boiling still and the soft murmur of the 
water that dripped from the spring in the 
rocks. At last the sweat broke out upon 
his face, stood in glistening beads upon his 
forehead. A dangerous animal can wait in- 
definitely for the approach of his enemy, 
because he is able to relax and adjust him- 
self naturally to the situation, but-a mere 
man can never long hold his nerve to the 
killing point. Murder, even in self-defense, 
is an instantaneous emotion in him. 

As.the minutes lapsed into a quarter of 
an hour, Logan slowly straightened himself. 
He peered around the ledge of rock that 
concealed the cave from the passage, and 
saw nothing but the narrow broken sides of 
it and the dim light which came through 
the thick growth of laurels at the entrancé. 
He began to creep noiselessly forward, one 
hand upon the barrel of his rifle, the other 
with the forefinger on the trigger. In this 
manner he came to the entrance and paused 
again, peering this way and that through 
the laurels. The sun was hanging a huge 
red disk above the opposite hills, mottling 
him with the shadows of a thousand leaves. 

Suddenly he straightened up, drew a long 
breath, and groaned. His expression re- 
laxed and assumed the awful relief of one 
who by a miracle has escaped committing 
the most frightful of all crimes. 

Not ten feet away he beheld a woman, 
wearing a long blue cloak over her light dress, 
seated upon a stone. Her hat lay upon the 
grass. Between the fingers of the hand 
that lay in her lap she was idly turning a 
spray of purple ironweed flowers. The sun 
shone redly upon the coils of her bright hair. 
She was gazing down in the valley with the 
air of an-Olympian goddess who had spent 
the day helping Jove with his thunderbolt 
and was now resting from her becoming 
labors. He recognized Mary Hope, and he 
could not have told whether he was more 
furious or horrified at the sight of her. 

In the first place, how did she come to 
be there and what did she want? Should 
he reveal himself? He concluded that if he 
waited long enough she would go away. 
Then suddenly he was overwhelmed with 
the fear that she would go. A dark flush 
mantled his face. Never before had he seen 
a woman who excited in him such a fury of 
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antagonism. Alas! never before had he 

known one who could all unconsciously set 
the biood in his veins tosuch agonizing music. 
Still, he was resolved to get the better of his 
mere pulses. He would stay where he was. 

All this time his eyes covered her, 
searched her. Since he was safe by the 
strength of this last resolve, he was willing 
to confess the wonder and majesty of her 
presence. Here sat a woman who might 
have been a vestal virgin to the sun in the 
temple of the hills. She might have read 
oracles by the flight of eagles, with that 
sublime, far-reaching gaze that she now 
bent upon the puerile life in the valley below. 
A gentle wind lifted some loose strands of 
her bright hair. Logan watched the wav- 
ing gold mist they made about her head. 

“Damn it!” he growled, as his mind re- 
verted to the recent confusion in the valley, 
“why can’t she remain true to the curls 
on the back of her neck!” 

He was startled to see her take up her 
hat and rise to her feet. Was she going? 
Well, he was glad of it. That was what he 
wanted her to do. 

No! it was not what he wanted; she 
should not leave without some explanation 
of why she came. His very life might be 
at stake. He made a dozen excuses— 
denied the one truth—as he parted the 
branches of laurel and stepped forth. 

Mary turned her head, looked at him over 
her shoulder, and smiled. 

When a woman smiles in a certain man- 
ner, however unconsciously, she becomes 
the enigma to man. 

Logan addressed himself to this enigma 
without the ceremony of a salutation. 
“What are you doing here?” he demanded. 

“T am about to leave,” she replied, 
unruffled by his obvious excitement. 

“What did you come for?”’ 

“To see you.” 

“Where?” 

“Tn there.’ She turned and waved her 
hand toward the dark opening in the rocks. 

“How did you know I was there?” 

“Everybody in Arden knows.”’ 

“Why didn’t you come on in? 
you afraid?” 

“No, not afraid.” She could not explain 
to him what she could not explain to her- 
self, why she had come. She knew only 
that she had come, and that she had meant 
to enter the still. She had scarcely noticed 
the rifle. She was very far from realizing 
that her life was in danger—a thing she 
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He straightened up, drew a long breath, and groaned with the awful relief of one who by a miracle has escaped 
committing the most frightful of crimes. Not ten feet away he beheld a woman, wearing a long blue cloak, 
seated upon a stone. The sun shone redly upon the coils of her bright hair. She might have been a 
vestal virgin to the sun in the temple of the hills 
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would have done at once if she had been 
a man. She had climbed steadily until 
she came to the clump of laurels before the 
mouth of the cave. She knew the cave was 
there. But she was unaccountably over- 
come by a diffidence, the maiden in her 
drew back abashed, and she had seated her- 
self upon the ledge of rock where Logan 
discovered her. 

“Then why didn’t you come in?” he 
insisted. 

“T concluded that it was not worth while. 
I wanted to—” she did not finish. 

“You wanted to give me a curtain-lecture 
about the rights of women and about still- 
ing liquor, I reckon.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. 

“Well, I'll do as I please. You’ve been 
destroying the peace of this valley. I 
don’t want to be tied to any wife’s apron- 
strings!” 

“You lave no wife.” 

“But I might have one.” 

“What would you want her to do?” 

“To be just a woman! Keep house, sew, 
have flowers—er—take care of the children, 
and——” 

“Sit up and cry and wait for you when 
you were up here at night!” she finished for 
him. 

“No, she shouldn’t do that!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“But she would! She couldn’t help it 
—being ‘just a woman,’”’ she put in. 

Could he believe his ears? Was there a 
deeper, softer note in her voice? “Do 
you think she’d care that much for me?” 
he asked quickly. 

“Tf she loved you, yes. That is, I sup- 
pose so from what I have seen of wives,” 
she added, looking away from him. 

Suddenly he flung himself upon the grass 
beside her, leaned forward to gaze at her 
averted face. “Mary, give it up, this 
foolish notion about women leading reforms 
and voting.” 

“No,” she answered listlessly. 

“Mary, I hate you, but God, how I love 
you! Give it up!” he cried, seizing her 
hands and attempting to draw her to him. 

Instantly both were upon their feet, 
gazing sorrowfully and accusingly into each 
other’s faces. 

“That’s what we have been doing for 
ages,”’ she said, “‘we have given up every- 
thing for love.” 

“But virtue and honor,” he answered, in 
stern defense. 








“Which you also own and control. We 
are not even good or bad according to our 
own will, but according to the whim of 
your protection. We do not choose our 
virtues. You thrust them upon us—-the 
ones that praise you within the gates. Solo- 
mon’s perfect woman was only a good 
servant, an excellent forewoman of a weav- 
ing factory! All these things we have 
done for love—and then you forget us there 
in the house, at the loom, upon our knees 
praying. You forget us, and our children,” 
she said, with a sob. 

He listened gravely, watching her face 
change from wisdom to pain. But when 
she wept, he drew her to him. He laughed 
as he folded her in his arms. “And to 
think I did not know how dear and sweet 
you are,” he cried. 

“T’m not,” she moaned, against his breast. 

“You love me, my darling!” 

“T do not want to love you,’ 
tested. 

“But you do,” he laughed. 

Mary felt her convictions concerning the 
rights of women dying down in her like a 
pain which is suddenly and miraculously 
eased. She made an effort to recover her- 
self, the missionary suffragist from Silver 
City. She laid her hands upon his breast 
and thrust him from her. 

“T cannot marry you, you are wicked,” 
she cried. 

“T know it, darling! And to think that 
you love me in spite of that!” He almost 
shouted his triumphant laughter; he re- 
joiced in her defeat; and when she lay 
once more upon his breast, shamed and 
happy, he was ready to consider a certain 
matter. 

“T’m going to make you a present of the 
still, Mary. It isn’t much, but it’s all 
the visible property I have!” 

“You will give it up, Logan?” she 
breathed. 

“T’m giving it to you; you can do what 
you please with it,” he answered. “I’ve 
hated it every hour since that night you 
rode behind me through the storm.” 

“And I’ve loved you ever since,’ she 
admitted. 

“You are too nearly right-handed when 
it comes to reforming men,” he suggested 
slyly. ‘A woman has to be left-handed 
and helpless to do that.” 

She did not believe it, but it was indica- 
tive of her present state of submission that 
she made no attempt to defend herself. 
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she pro- 
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The baby that came to 

ome of a New 
York teacher and caused 
its mother to be dis- 
missed by the Board of 


Education—a warning 
to every woman teacher 
in the biggest school 
system in the world. 

e mother's reinstate- 
ment by the courts did 


















not settle the question, 
even for New Yor 

And it has significance 
throughout the nation, 


since it indicates the use 









that will be made of 
woman s economic status 
in an rt to kcep her 
from reaping the bene- 
fit of the equality for 
which she is struggling 














Guilty of Motherhood 


By Rose Young 


Author of ‘“‘Henderson," “‘Miss Nigger,”’ etc. 


“The policy of our law favors marriage and the birth of children, and I know of no 
provision of our statutory law or principle of the common law which justifies the inference 
that public policy, which concededly sanctions the employment of women as teachers, treats 
as a ground for expulsion the act of a married woman in giving birth to a_ child.”— 
Extract from the decision of Justice Seabury of the New York Supreme Court. 


“This woman is the representative of a new order. She claims the right to hold her place in the public 
service when she is obviously unfit to perform the duties attached to it. . . . The action of the Board of 
Education in the case was in the public interest, and the present law should be so amended as to render 
any interference of the courts with the just conduct of the business and enforcement of the discipline 
of the schools by the Board of Education impossible.”—From an editorial in the New York Times. 


T has been just a year since a woman in 
these United States of America carried 

a vital matter—literally a matter of 
life—to some public officials, and by 

so doing forced the hand of the civil powers 
in as fastidious a question as can agitate 
nations. Her relation to the officials was 
that of employee. Their relation to their 
community was that of trustee; so that her 
question was really put to the people as a 
body politic. It served to center attention, 
in the most critical way, upon the interas- 
sociation of the economic and the social ser- 
vice of women, and the extent to which the 
state may, with the best of intentions, be- 
come entangled between the two. More 
than that, it showed in a sharp new light the 
involvement of the state in the biologic 
function of women; and it brought out the 
grandest jumble between civic guardianship 
and domestic relations ever translated into 





social terms. The woman was a high- 
school teacher, the officials were the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York, and the question was: 

“May I have a year’s leave of absence 
from my desk in the schoolroom for the 
purpose of bearing and rearing a child?” 

The new and crucial element in the situa- 
tion was candor. Married women teachers 
had had leaves of absence before, and, it is 
said, had borne children during those ab- 
sences; but if so, they had evaded and con- 
cealed and lied, and never, so far as anyone 
seemed able to recall, had the New York 
Board been asked frankly and fairly to 
come out into the open and pass on this 
question. It was as if the woman had 
said: 

“There is much elaborate language about 
the ‘yeoman service’ that women render to 
the state through motherhood. Music is 
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made, stories are written, songs are sung to 
glorify the state’s immeasurable debt to 
women who produce citizens for it. Do you 
mean it? Is it actually worth something to 
the state? Stop the music, the songs, and 
the stories long enough to let me get from 
the state an authoritative answer to this: 
Is the social service of motherhood actually 
worth a year’s social service as teacher?”’ 

Confining itself strictly to traditions that 
motive certain of its by-laws and policies, 
the Board dismissed the poser, or tried to, 
by denying the request. Meantime the 
teacher had taken the limited leave of ab- 
sence allowed for illness under the by-laws, 
summer had come on, adding vacation time 
.to her prerogatives of absence, and when 
school reopened last autumn there she 
was, back at her desk, with no offense 
charged against her. And the baby which 
the Board had not seen its way clear to ac- 
commodate was at home crowing trium: 
phantly. 

Perhaps the incident would have passed 
quietly into school history under the chap- 
ter heading, ‘The Baby That Got the Best 
of the Board,” had not a supplementary case 
in the elementary schools intensified the sit- 
uation. In February of 1913 an elementary 
teacher of eighteen years’ standing advised 
the authorities that owing to a disease of 
the ears she was compelled to absent her- 
self from school. A doctor’s certificate 
vouched for the truth of this. In April she 
gave birth to a child. 

It was the committee on elementary 
schools that had the case in charge, and in 
its majority report, submitted in June, this 
committee tried to make a clean sweep of 
the whole question for the teacher-mother, 
both in the classroom and in the nursery. 
To begin with it said, “It must be conceded 
that our main and primary function is the 
education of the child’’; and to end with it 
said, “‘The only subject of this controversy 
is the teaching efficiency of the teacher 
under the existing circumstances.” But 
in the middle it said, “In considering this 
question we must not lose sight of the 
home.”’ Then, knotting up a posy of pri- 
vate predilections for the ‘old-fashioned 
home,” it presented them to the teacher- 
mother with its hand on its heart, pro- 
jecting for her the while the home routine 
that it considered most conducive to the 
welfare of herself and her child, not even 
forgetting the diet. 

“We still believe,” it said, ‘that the old- 








fashioned mother who considers it her pri- 
mary function to rear (sic/) and maintain 
a pure and proper home’’—you can raze a 
house but can you rear a home?—“‘is doing 
yeoman service to the state. The home 
can never fulfil its true function when its 
head is an absent mother . . . the child 
in the early stages of its development needs 
the constant and watchful care and atten- 
tion of a conscientious mother. Artificial 
feeding can never replace what nature re- 
quires.”’ 

Next it did a curious thing; it set 
“lessons of truth, high conceptions of life, 
the relationship of the home to the school, 
of the child to the mother, high ideals of 
marriage and motherhood” over on one 
side, as desirable theoretical teaching for 
girls; and on the other, the presence of a 
prospective mother in the schoolroom as 
an inimical influence to the preservation of 
“a girl’s greatest charm, natural reserve.” 

Hosts of people eager to agree that it 
would be a beneficent social dispensation 
that allowed any mother of young children 
to be with them, to her and their content, 
gasped at this. Perhaps the criticism in- 
voked was partly from shock, partly for the 
forensic fun involved in tearing to tatters so 
artless an argument, and partly from re- 
sentment that reasoning so loose and phras- 
ing so careless should have been adopted by 
a civic body in whose advantages of intelli- 
gence and culture a susceptible public 
longs to believe. 

The committee also got sorry for the 
single women waiting on the eligible lists and 
contrasted their incomeless condition with 
the condition of the married women with 
two incomes. The money the single women 
might earn ‘“‘is necessary for the support of 
parents, brothers, and sisters. They have 
spent many years qualifying for the posi- 
tions and are now confronted with the con- 
dition that those who are in possession of 
two incomes debar them from alleviating 
the sad effects of poverty and distress.”’ 

Which raises the question, What has the 
economic situation of the woman applying 
for the position to do with it? Elsewhere 
the Board lays down its right to the best for 
the classroom. Is it to jeopard that best 
because of a kindly disposition to make 
room in the wage-earning world for some 
struggling female? No woman of ability 
will use her misfortunes as a plea for econ- 
omic recognition. She will not allow them 
to be so used. Particularly is the time 
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A class in the “do-as-you-please’ 
school founded by Mrs. John Franklin 
Johnston. Mrs. Johnston's methods, 
though they depart radically 
from most schoolroom 
procedures, by their 
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coming when the 
teacher, of all 
others, will be 
most upright 
and forthright 
about this, 
because the 
time is com- 
ing when she 
will be re- 
cruited wholly 
from among 
the highest- 
grade women, 
both in native 
ability and in 
culture. With 
her heart and her mind 
filled with an exalted con- 
ception of her calling and 


its demands, it will be im- _It was a mother-teacher who began to 

















You might 
think that a 
committee that 
accepts re- 
sponsibility 
for the home 
welfare of 
the teacher’s 
child would 
not draw the 
line at re- 
sponsibility 
for the teach- 
er’s morals. 
But one 
member of the 
committee 
found himself 
in a minority 
when he called 
attention to the fact that 


possible for her to urge link the lessons of the classroom with - to penalize motherhood 


her own recognition for 
any other reason than that 
of her ability to do well by the classroom. 
There are many teachers who take that 
stand today. More and more women re- 
sent any false reasoning that pretends to 
favor them economically. Economic favor 
is a paradox. The law of economics is, be 
as good as the best or be doomed. It was 
not equal pay for poorer work, but equal 
pay for equal work that the women teachers 
of New York fought for and won. 


the lessons of the great outdoors 


and marriage by remov- 
ing teachers for child- 
bearing would be to encourage abnormal 
and immoral restrictions. They told him 
he was a sentimentalist. Then they passed 
a resolution finding the elementary teacher 
“ guilty ’’—guilty of motherhood. 

Twist, turn, and argue as it might, the 
Board could not escape the coils in which 
custom, precedent, and assumption had 
entangled it. Absent for some physical 
incapacitation other than childbearing, the 
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sheer success, are winning the ap- 
a proval of great numbers of 
oe educators, She takes counsel of 
the mother in her and teaches 
other children as she 


would her own 
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teacher would not even have been tried. 
Whatever its effect on the classroom, the 
Board’s by-laws give her a right to certain 
protracted absences. Had she wanted to 
go abroad for a year’s study, she might 
have gone. Had she needed a year for 
the ‘‘ restoration of her health,” she might 
have had it. But absence to bear a child 
was construed as “neglect of duty,” and 
on the committee’s recommendation, the 
Board of Education dismissed her from 
the service. 

In order to understand the situation bet- 
ter, it is well to have in mind the by-laws 
which guide the Board through such crises 
as those invoked by these two cases. One 
subdivision of these by-laws has a direct 
bearing. It interdicts the appointment of a 
married teacher, unless her husband be in- 
capacitated from physical or mental disease 
to earn a livelihood, or has continuously 
abandoned her for not less than one year 
prior to the date of the appointment. The 
Board once went even farther and made a 
by-law to the effect that any teacher who 
married was, by the act, automatically 
dropped from the teaching lists. It was a 
beautiful by-law from the viewpoint of the 
Board, but the civil courts upset it. 

It is interesting to note that under the 
interdiction of appointments of married 
women, the availability of a Mme. Mon- 
tessori or an Ella Flagg Young for the 
New York schools would depend, not on the 
philosophy of teaching she might have 
evolved, not on the executive ability she 
might have displayed, not on the teaching 
record she might have made, but on whether 
her husband was sick, or dead, or absent. 
And it is also interesting to note in this con- 
nection how much of the original work done 
in experimental pedagogics has been done 
by married women. One wonders why— 
and wondering remembers, besides Dr. 
Montessori and Mrs. Young, women in 
this country like Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 
who, with her “moonlight schools” for 
grown-ups, has struck the hardest blow 
against illiteracy that the Kentucky moun- 
tains have had to withstand; Mrs. John 
Franklin Johnston, who has worked out a 
theory of ‘‘organic education” and is apply- 
ing it in her “do-as-you-please schools”’ 
down on Mobile Bay; Mrs. Marie Turner 
Harvey, whose enthusiasm for the model 
rural school has carried her into a practical 
demonstration on a lonely Missouri prairie; 
Mrs. Josephine Preston, state superin- 


Guilty of Motherhood 


tendent of schools of Washington, who di- 
rects a working force of eight thousand 
through an elaborate program of school 
development and improvement—but there 
are too many to enumerate. 

In its opposition to the married woman 
teacher, the Board of Education of the City 
of New York has been not unlike other 
school boards. The situation that has de- 
veloped in New York may develop at almost 
any time in almost any state in the Union. 
School boards everywhere have been in- 
vested with or have assumed discretionary 
powers with regard to the appointment, 
retention, and dismissal of married women 
teachers. Everywhere discrimination against 
the mother-teacher has been based on the 
assumption that she neglects her classroom 
duties more than the childless teacher does. 
Everywhere there is the assumption that the 
teacher-mother’s classroom efficiency is im- 
paired through more absences, and more 
prolonged, than the childless teacher has to 
have. Everywhere there is the assumption 
that, because she leaves her wits at home 
with her own child, the teacher-mother’s 
efficiency, even when she is present, is im- 
paired to a point below the childless teach- 
er’s efficiency. 

On:.assumption alone, the New York 
Board of Education was for settling this 
problem that involves the earning power, 
the professional career, and the life-happi- 
ness of nearly twenty thousand women in 
New York City alone, not to mention the 
thousands upon thousands more indirectly 
involved through the establishment of 
precedent. The only person who seemed to 
wish to have some facts was the minority 
member who had taken a stand for the 
mother-teacher in the committee on elemen- 
tary schools. Struck early with the ad- 
vantage of concluding from premises instead 
of premising from conclusions, he had been 
asking questions of the educational author- 
ities in forty-two states. From his lists of 
answers one discovers that the categorical 
answer to the question, “In your observa- 
tion, has the married woman teacher proved 
less efficient than the unmarried?” is ‘‘ No!” 

Seventeen states go on record unquali- 
fiedly in her favor. One, Kentucky, may be 
counted both ways, because it says “she is 
not less efficient,” but that experience with 
her has “not been altogether satisfactory” 
—it does not say why. Montana sends in 
a personal opinion, “I do not see how a mar- 
ried woman can attend to the duties of her 





Rose Young 


Probably the most distinguished and influential superintendent of schools in 

this country, and especially revered in the West—Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 

pictured in the electric runabout in which she goes from school to school. 

Married teachers are not discriminated against in Chicago, and the records in 

Mrs. Young's office show that their efficiency marks are as high as those of 
unmarried teachers 
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family and the school at the 
same time.” South Carolina 
reports with definite negation, 
“commonly less efficient”’; 
and twenty-one states don’t 
know anything about it and 
say so. Summarize, and you 
have six times as much evi- 
dence in favor of the married 
woman teacher as against 
her—and more ignorance on 
the subject than the sum of 
the verdicts for and against! 

Whenever the New York 
Board, or any other school 
board, gets in a position to 
present a case against the 
teacher-mother because of 
proved inefficiency in the 
classroom there will be solid 
ground under foot. People 
may argue that being kind to 
the poor is not a function of ° 
boards of education, that be- 
ing grandmother to babies 
born of teacher-mothers is 
not their function, but no- 
body is going to argue that 
guardianship of the classroom 
is not their function; nobody 
is going todeny that teaching- 
efficiency is their concern. 
When the New York Board 
stands flat-footedly on class- 
room efficency it gets support. 
When it wanders off into the 
old-fashioned home it gets 
mixed. 

Neither the old-fashioned 
home nor the old-fashioned 
child that the old-fashioned 
mother bore and buried in 
the old-fashioned way has a 
chance against today’s new- 
fashioned requirements. 
Bearing twelve children and 
burying ten in infancy cannot 
be accepted today as the con- 
vincing evidence of upright 
living that it was once sup- 
posed to be. The waste of 
woman in the oid-fashioned 
way was so merciless that it 
often took four wives to 
bring up one man’s family. 
Sentimental reliance upon an 
old-fashioned phrase like “the 
old-fashioned home” is an 
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indefensible way in which to belittle the 


home of today. In vain for the Board 
to urge its sociological function in defense 
of its action in trying ‘to force the 
new-fashioned teacher-mother back into 
the old-fashioned home. As for sociolog- 
ical function, the Board was over-plastic, 
conforming its argument now to this side, 
now to that, accepting or declining social 
responsibility according to whether accept- 
ing or declining would best help it get rid 
of the teacher-mother. And what more 
right has it, one asks, to invade the 
teacher-mother’s home for the avowed pur- 
pose of forestalling neglect of her child, 
than it has to invade the homes of teacher- 
daughters, teacher-sisters, teacher-nieces, 
in order to forestall neglect of the thousands 
of aged mothers, bedridden fathers, para- 
lyzed sisters, afflicted brothers, whom the 
spinster teachers undoubtedly could care 
for better if it were possible to be in two 
places at once? 

There is still another nice question to be 
weighed in connection with classroom ef- 
ficiency. It is that question of the spiritual 
effect of motherhood on teaching power. 
Other things being equal, which should be 
able to educate more fully, more finely, the 
woman whose own child has brought her 
into more exquisite relation with all child- 
hood, or the childless woman? “It is not 
merely,” said the majority report of the 
committee on elementary schools, ‘‘the 
formal and routine teaching that a teacher 
may efficiently give that makes her a good 
teacher. She has a _ higher function.” 
With so many people believing that mother- 
hood adds far more to the teacher’s comple- 
ment of efficiency, through making her more 
of an individual, than it takes away through 
absence, it is not likely that the Board, 
when it comes to ultimate decision as to 
classroom efficiency, will be allowed to for- 
get this self-commitment on the higher func- 
tion of teaching. It is that higher function 
that lifts the question of the relative merits 
of the single teacher and the mother-teacher 
far above marks of attendance, punctuality, 
and “pure pedagogy.” It is recognition of 
that higher function that makes you choose 
one woman rather than another for the 
teacher of your child. 

“Get off this lawn!” shrieked a woman I 
knew to a trio of childish interlopers. 

“Goodness,” said I, “you don’t sound as 
if you exactly liked children.” 

“T exactly hate them,” she said, through 
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teeth locked on her own tortured soul. Six 

years in the classroom, every year a long- 

drawn torment to herself! Do you suppose 

that sort of thing has or hasn’t an effect on 

classroom efficiency? Yet her marks were 

a fine disciplinarian,” they called 
er. 

“What of this point the Board of Educa- 
tion makes as to the injurious effect of 
school drudgery on women?” I asked of the 
dismissed elementary teacher. She turned 
eyes wide with inquiry toward me. “I 
don’t know what they mean by ‘school 
drudgery.’ I never in my life finished a 
day in school without having received as 
much as I had given! Why can’t people 
understand that some of us women want to 
teach because we love to teach?”’ 

When the New York Board found the 
elementary teacher “guilty” last autumn, 
the verdict left woman’s case in the New 
York public schools at this point: the 
woman teacher could marry —the civil 
courts had said so; but she could not bear 
children; school or child, take your choice— 
the Board of Education had said so. To 
challenge this anomalous state of affairs, 
to make a test case for all women, the ele- 
mentary teacher filed suit against the 
Board, made the claim that she had been 
dismissed for childbearing, submitted the 
facts on which the claim rested—and 
waited. Meanwhile the Board, equally 
determined, issued an order that the city 
superintendent of schools should list all the 
women who had had children during 1913. 
This frightened eleven women into resigning. 
And then, in the middle of November, came 
the decision of the Supreme Court, riddling 
the argument of the Board, sustaining the 
teacher’s plea that she had been tried and 
convicted of motherhood, and granting her 
petition for reinstatement. The Board of 
Education’s immediate case crumpled like 
a house of cards. 

In its full significance, however, the ques- 
tion is by no means settled even yet, or 
even for New York. In its full significance 
the question is, Have women any economic 
function except household service and are 
they to express themselves through profes- 
sional, industrial, and esthetic relations to 
life, as well as through motherhood, or are 
they to be limited to motherhood as 
their one relation to life? It is, patently, 
a large question, and it may be long 
before it is settled, but when “settled” 
it will be settled not only for the woman 











has the saying, 
child is father 
been held 


Never 
“The 
to the man,” 
of greater signif- 
icance than it is to- 
day. An enlightened 

comprehension of the 


teacher, but for 
all women of 
all professions. 
And it will be 
settled by the 


women them- 

selves. Assurely 

as the old, in- 
discriminate, help- 

lessly acquiescent 
motherhood is giv- 
ing way to a new, selec- 
tive, 
hood, as surely as the 
ideal of quantity is giv- 
ing way to the ideal of 
quality, as surely as the 
“duty” and the “sac- 
lifice” of motherhood 


are giving way to the choice and the glory of 
motherhood, just so surely will woman more 
and more insist that it is for her, not for 
others, to assume direction of her biologic 


demandant mother- 


With “‘liberate the personality as her watchword. 
Mme. Montessori has made a world-famous contri- 
bution to pedagogy. But were she to apply to the 
New York schools for a position, under the by-laws 
her availability would depend, not on her teaching 
efficiency but on her economic situation 


needs of the child is piling scrap- 

Ni heaps high with many cherished 
but outworn customs. Can 

we afford to go backward by 

holding that marriage and 
motherhood should keep 

women out of the schools? 


function and 

the expression 

of her special 
aptitudes, tal- 

ents, or genius; 

for her, not 

for others, in this 
changing hour of 
social and domestic 
economy for women, 
to strike the balance 
between such social ser- 


vice as mothering or teach- 


ing and such economic 
service as housekeeping; 
for her to say whether 
motherhood shall be al- 
lowed her only if she will 
nurse and cook and sweep 


and dust and wash and iron and sew; or, 
as well, when she has to or elects to, teach 
or paint or write or sing, or be a manufac- 
turer, a merchant, or a mill-hand. 
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“Well, you two seem to be great friends,” Mrs. Lawrence said graciously, turning from her conversation with 


Miss Lord. “This is our cue to sing * For You Was Once My Wife,’ Susan!” Peter suggested 


“Saturday's Child” 





Saturday’s Child 


“Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child works hard for her living.” 


By Kathleen Norris 


Author of “Mother,” “‘The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” ‘‘Mothering Cecelia,” etc. 


Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


Synopsis:—Susan Brown, a young, appealing San Francisco girl with an exhaustless fund of good spirits and good- 
fellowship, is longing for adventure when Peter Coleman, nephew of the head of the firm, is put into the office of the 
wholesale drug company where Susan is employed as an under clerk. ~Peter, young, handsome, magnetic, wealthy, 
and a great social favorite, fascinates Susan at once. In turn, he is strongly attracted toward her. Their meetings, 
however, are confined to chance encounters—delicious but fleeting—at the office, until Thanksgiving day, when Susan 
goes with an office friend, Miss Thornton, to the big intercollegiate football game and meets Peter Coleman there with 
a large party of friends. After the game Susan is asked to go to the Palace Hotel for tea with the others. Once there, 
however, the cold, snobbish treatment she receives from these society folk blights all poor Susan's joy. Heartsick, 
she flees from the hotel back to the dingy boarding-house where, since the death of her parents, she has lived with 
her aunt, Mrs. Lancaster, and the latter’s numerous relatives who help conduct the establishment. Later Susan tells 
her pitiful little anecdote to Billy Oliver, a brisk, energetic, ambitious young fellow who boards at Mrs. Lancaster’s and 
is the chief means of making Susan forget cares and troubles during her spare hours. But this time Billy is not partic- 


ularly sympathetic. 
Coleman. 


Susan continues downcast until Christmas comes—and with it a huge bunch of violets from Peter 


Shortly after this she consents to help Peter, who is leaving town on a pleasure-trip, select some new clothes. 
Their joyous shopping accomplished, Peter takes her to his own home for tea, and there she meets his aunt, Mrs. 


Baxter, and when she finally returns to the boarding-house, does so in the Baxter family carriage. 


This wonderful 


experience is capped within a few weeks by a meeting with Emily Saunders—one of the girls who was so rude to her at 


the Palace. 
little after-theater supper. 
saying of his ambitions and his plans for growing rich. 
ing up before her. i 


Stepping-Stones 


WO weeks later, Miss Brown, 
summoned to Mr. Brauer’s of- 
fice, was asked if- she thought 
that she could do the crediting, 

at forty dollars a month. Susan assented 
gravely, and entered that day upon her 
new. work, and upon a new era. She worked 
hard and silently now, with only occasional 
flashes of her old silliness.. She printed 
upon a card, and hung above her desk, 
these words: 


I hold it true, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


On stepping-stones of her dead selves 
Susan mounted. She wore a preoccupied, 
responsible air, her voice softened, her man- 
ner was almost too sweet, too bright and 
gentle. She began to take cold, or almost 
cold, baths, to brush her hair and mend her 
gloves. She began to say “Not really?” 
instead of “’S’at-so?” and “It’s of no con- 
sequence,” instead of “It don’t matter.” 
She called her long woolen coat, familiarly 
knownas her “sweater,” her “field-jacket,” 


Now Miss Saunders is extremely cordial, both to Susan and Billy Oliver, with whom Susan is having a 
When Miss Saunders invites Susan to tea it overshadows in her mind all that Billy has been 
Susan thrills at the prospect of the new vistas she feels open- 
With such chances, she thinks, she can fit herself to become a possible wife for Peter Coleman. 


and pronounced her own name ‘“Syusan.” 
Thorny, Georgianna, and Billy had separ- 
ately the pleasure of laughing at Susan in 
these days. 

Peter Coleman did not return to San 
Francisco until the middle of March, but 
Susan had two of the long, ill-written and 
ill-spelled letters that are characteristic of 
the college graduate. It was a wet after- 
noon in Holy Week when she saw him 
again. In his gloves and big “overcoat, 
with his hat on the back of his head, he 
was standing in Mr. Brauer’s office, and the 
electric light, turned on early this dark 
afternoon, shone full on his handsome, 
clean-shaven face. 

Susan had some bills that she had 
planned to show to Mr. Brauer this after- 
noon, and six months ago she would have 
taken them in to him at once, and been 
glad of the excuse. But now she dropped 
her eyes and busied herself with her work. 
Her heart beat high. She attacked a par- 
ticularly difficult bill, one she had been 
avoiding for days, and disposed of it in 
ten minutes. 

A little later she glanced at Mr. Brauer’s 
office. Peter was gone, and Susan felt a 
sensation of sickness. She looked down at 
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Mr. Baxter’s office; and saw him there, 
spreading kodak pictures over the old man’s 
desk, laughing and talking. Presently he 
left, and she did not see him again that day. 

The next morning, however, she found 
him waiting for her at her desk, and they 
had ten minutes of inconsequential banter 
before Miss Cashell came in. 

“How about a trip to the Chutes Thurs- 
day night?” Peter asked in a low tone, 
just before departing. 

“Lent,” Susan said reluctantly. 

“Oh, so it is. I suppose auntie wouldn’t 
stand for a dinner?” 

“Pos-i-to-ri-ly not!” Susan was hedged 
with convention. 

“Positorily not? Well, let’s walk the 
pup? What? Allright, I’ll come at eight.” 

“At eight,” said Susan, with a dancing 
heart. : 

She thought of nothing else until Thurs- 
day came, slipped away from the office a 
little earlier than usual, and went home 
planning just the gown and hat most suit- 
able. Auntie, thinking of pan-gravy and 
hot biscuits, was being visibly driven to 
madness by visitors in the parlor. Susan 
charitably took Mrs. Cobb and Annie 
and Daisy off Mrs. Lancaster’s hands, and 
listened sympathetically to a dissertation 
upon the thanklessness of sons. Mrs. 
Cobb’s sons, leaving their mother and their 
unmarried sisters in a comfortable home, 
had married the women of their own choice, 
and were not yet forgiven. A moment 
later Susan closed the hall door upon the 
callers with a sigh of relief, and ran down- 
stairs. 

The telephone bell was ringing. She 
answered it. 

“Hello, Miss Brown! 
you in any disguise!” 
man’s voice. 

“Hello!” said Susan, with a chill premo- 
nition. 

“T’m calling off that party tonight,” 
said Peter. “I’m awfully sorry. We'll 
do it some other night. I’m in Berkeley.” 

“Oh, very well!” Susan agreed brightly. 

“Can you hear me? I say I’m—” 

“Yes, DL hear perfectly.” 

“What?” 

“T say I can hear!’ 

“ And it’s all right? 

“Oh, certainly!” 

“All right. These fellows are making 
such a racket I can’t hear you. See you 
tomorrow!” 


You see I know 
It was Peter Cole- 


? 


I’m awfully sorry!” 


Saturday’s Child 


Susan hung up the receiver. She sat 
quite still in the darkness for a while, star- 
ing straight ahead of her. When she went 
into the dining-room she was very sober. 
Mr. Oliver was there; he had taken one of 
his men to a hospital with a burned arm, 
too late in the afternoon to make a return 
to the foundry worth while. 

“Harkee, Susan wench!” said he, - “do 
"ee smell asparagus?” 

“Aye. It'll be asparagus, Gaffer,” said 
Susan dispiritedly, dropping into her chair. 

“And I nearly got my dinner out to- 
night!” Billy said, with a shudder. “Say, 
listen, Susan, can you come over to the 
Carrolls’ Sunday? Going to be a bully 
walk!” 

“T don’t know, Billy,” she said quietly. 

“Well, listen what we’re all going to do 
some Thursday: We’re going to the theater, 
and then dawdle over supper—at some 
cheap place, you know—and then go down 
on the docks at about three, to see the 
fishing-fleet come in. Are you on? It’s 
great. They pile the fish up to their waists, 
you know—” 

“That sounds lovely!” said Susan, eying 
him scornfully. “I see myself enjoying 
that:” 

“Lord, what a grouch you’ve got!” 
Billy said, with a sort of awed admiration. 

Susan began to mold the damp salt in an 
open glass salt-cellar with the handle of a 
fork. Her eyes blurred with sudden tears. 

‘““What’s the matter?” Billy asked in a 
lowered voice. 

She gulped, merely shook her head. 

“You’re dead, aren’t you?” he said re- 
pentantly. 

“Oh, all in!” 
it to that. 

“Too tired to go to church with Mary 
Lou and me, dear?” asked Virginia, coming 
in. “Holy Thursday, you know. We’re 
going to St. Ignatius’. But if you’re 
dead—?”’ 

“Oh, Iam. I’m going straight to bed,” 
Susan said. But after dinner, when Mary 
Lou was dressing, she suddenly changed 
her mind, dragged herself up from the couch 
where she was lying and, being Susan, 
brushed her hair, pinned a rose on her coat 
lapel, and powdered her nose. Walking 
down the street with her two cousins, 
Susan, storm-shaken and subdued, still 
felt good, and liked the feeling. Spring was 
in the air; the early darkness was sweet 
with the odors of grass and flowers. 


It was a relief to ascribe 








When they reached the church, Virginia 
led the way up—up—up—in the darkness, 
nearer and nearer the altar, with its winking 
red light, and genuflected before one of the 
very first pews. Susan followed her into it 
with a sigh of satisfaction; she liked to see 
and hear, and all the pews were open tonight. 
They knelt for a while, then sat back, silent, 
reverential, but not praying, and interested 
in the arriving congregation. The hour 
began to have its effect on her; she felt 
herself a little girl again, yielding to the 
spell of the devotion ali about her. 

And now the organ broke softly, mirac- 
ulously, into enchanting and enveloping 
sound that seemed to shake the church 
bodily with its great trembling touch, 
as it thundered the “Stabat Mater.” 
When priest and boys had returned to the 
altar, a wavering high soprano voice floated 
across the church in an intricate “Veni 
Creator.” Susan and Mary Lou sat back 
in their seats, but Virginia knelt, rapt in 
prayer, her face buried in her hands, her 
hat forcing the woman in front of her to 
sit well forward in her place. The preacher 
mounted the pulpit, shook his lace cuffs 
into place, and composedly studied his 
audience. “Ask and ye shall receive—” 
suddenly the clear voice rang out. 

Susan lost the sermon. But she got the 
text, and pondered it with new interest. 
It was not new to her. She had “asked” 
all her life long; for patience, for truthful- 
ness, for “‘final perseverance,” for help for 
Virginia’s eyes and auntie’s business and 
Alfie’s intemperance; for the protection of 
this needy one, the conversion of that friend, 
“the speedy recovery or happy death” of 
some person dangerously ill. Susan had 
never slipped into church at night with 
Mary Lou without finding some special 
request to incorporate in her prayers. 

Tonight; in the solemn pause of bene- 
diction, she asked for Peter Coleman’s love. 
Here was a temporal favor indeed, indica- 
ting a lesser spiritual degree than utter resig- 
nation to the Divine Will. Susan was not 
sure of her right toask it. But, as she stood 
to sing the “‘Laudate,” there came a sudden 
rush of confidence and hope to her heart. 
She was praying for this gift now, and that 
fact alone seemed to lift it above the level 
of ordinary earthly desires. Not entirely un- 
worthy was any hope that she could bring 
to this tribunal and beg for on her knees. 

A week later she and Peter Coleman had 
their evening at the Chutes, and a wonder- 
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ful evening it was; then came a theater 
trip, and a Sunday afternoon that they 
spent in idly drifting about Golden Gate 
Park, enjoying the spring sunshine and the 
holiday crowd, feeding the animals and 
eating peanuts. Susan bowed to Thorny 
and the faithful Wally on this last occasion, 
and was teased by Thorny about Peter 
Coleman the next day, to her secret pleasure. 

Tangible proof of his affection there was 
indeed, to display to the eyes of her world. 
But it was for intangible proof that Susan’s 
heart longed day after day. In spite of 
comment and of envy from the office, in 
spite of the flowers and messages and calls 
upon which auntie and the girls were plac- 
ing such flattering significance, Susan was 
far too honest with life not to realize that 
she had not even a thread by which to hold 
Peter Coleman, that he had not given an 
instant’s thought and did not wish to give 
aninstant’s thought to her, or to any woman, 
as a possible sweetheart and wife. 

She surprised him; she amused him; 
she was the company he liked best, the 
easiest to entertain, the most entertaining 
in turn—this she knew. He liked her 
raptures over pleasures that would only 
have bored the other girls of his acquaint- 
ance; he liked the ready nonsense that 
inspired answering nonsense in him, the 
occasional flashes of real wit, the inexhaust- 
ible originality of Susan’s point of view. 
They had their own vocabulary, phrases 
remembered from plays, good and bad, that 
they had seen together, or overheard in the 
car; they laughed and laughed together 
at a thousand things that Susan could not 
remember when she was alone, or remember- 
ing, found no longer amusing. This was all 
wonderful; but it was not love. 

But perhaps, she consoled herself, court- 
ship in his class was not the serious affair 
she had always known it to be in hers. 
Rich men took nothing very seriously, 
yet they married and made good husbands, 
for all that. Susan would blame herself 
for daring to criticize, even in the tiniest 
particular, the great gift that the gods laid 
at her feet. 





One june day, when Susan felt rather ill 
and was sitting huddled at her desk, with 
chilled feet and burning cheeks, she was 
sent for by old Mr. Baxter, and found Miss 
Emily Saunders in his office. The visitor 
was chatting with Peter and the old man, 
and gaily carried Susan off to luncheon, after 
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Peter had regretted his inability to come 
too. They went to the Palace Hotel, and 
Susan thought everything, Miss Emily 
especially, very wonderful and. delightful, 
and, warmed and sustained by a delicious 
luncheon, congratulated herself all during 
the afternoon that she herself had risen to 
the demand of the occasion, had been funny 
and nice, had really made good. She knew 
that Emily had been amused and attracted; 
and she suspected that she would hear from 
that fascinating young person again. 

A few weeks later a letter came from 
Miss“Saunders asking Susan to lunch with 
the family in their San Rafael home. 
Susan admired the handsome stationery, 
the monogram, the bold, dashing hand. 
Something in Mary Lou’s and Georgianna’s 
pleasure in this pleasure for her made her 
heart: ache as she wrote her acceptance. 
She was far enough from the world of ease 
and beauty and luxury, but how much far- 
ther* were these sweet, uncomplaining, 
beauty-starved cousins of hers! 

The Saunders home, set in emerald lawns, 
brightened by gay-striped awnings, fragrant 
with flowers indoors and out, was quite the 
most beautiful she had ever seen. Emily’s 
family was all cordiality; the frail, nervous, 
richly dressed little mother made a visible 
effort to be gracious to this stranger, and 
Emily’s’ big sister, Ella, in whom Susan 
recognized the very fat young woman of 
the Zinkand party, was won by Susan’s ir- 
repressible merriment to abandon her at- 
titude of forced, good-natured silence 
Peter Coleman was a second guest. The 
party was completed by Mrs. Saunders’s 
trained nurse, Miss Baker—a placid young 
woman who did not seem, to Susan, to ap- 
preciate her advantages in this wonderful 
place—and the son of the house, Kenneth, 
a silent, handsome, pale young man who 
confined his: remarks during luncheon to 
the single observation, made to Peter, that 
he was “‘on the wagon.” 

Susan delighted in the sparkling glass, 
the heavy linen and silver, the exquisite 
flowers. Together they seemed to form a 
lulling draft for her senses; she felt as if 
undue cold, undue heat, haste and worry 
and work, the office with its pencil-dust and 
ink-stains, and her aunt’s house, odorous, 
dreary, and dark, were alike a half-forgotten 
dream. 

After luncheon they drove to a bright, 
wide tennis-court, set in glowing gardens, 
and here Susan was introduced to a score of 


noisy, white-clad young people, and estab- 
lished herself comfortably on a bench near 
the older women to watch the games. 
This second social experience was far hap- 
pier than her first, perhaps because Susan 
resolutely put her thoughts on something 
else than herself today, watched and 
laughed, talked when she could, was hap- 
pily silent when she could not, and battled 
successfully with. the thought of neglect 
whenever it raised its head. 

Peter, very lithe, very big, gloriously 
happy, played in. one set, and winning, 
came to throw -tHitnself on the grass at 
Susan’s feet. This made Susan the very 
nucleus of the gathering group; the girls 
strolled up under their lazily twirling para- 
sols, the men ranged themselves beside 
Peter on the lawn. Susan said very little; 
again she found the conversation a difficult 
one to enter, but today she did not care. 

There was a bright insincerity about « 
everything they said, a languid assumption 
that nothing in the world was worth an in- 
stant’s seriousness, whether it was life or 
death, tragedy or pathos. Susan had seen 
this before in Peter. She saw him in his 
element now. He jested incessantly, as 
they all did. The conversation called for 
no particular effort; it consisted of one or 
two phrases, repeated constantly and with 
varying inflections and interspersed by 
the most trivial and casual of statements. 
Today the phrase ‘Would a nice girl do 
that?’’ seemed to have caught the general 
fancy. Susan also heard the verb to love 
curiously abused. ’ 

“Look out, George—your racket!” some 
girl said vigorously. 

“Would a nice girl do that? 
put your eye out, didn’t I? 


I nearly 
I tell you all 
I’m a dangerous character,” her neighbor 
answered laughingly. 

“Oh, I love that!” another girl’s voice 
said, adding présently: ‘‘Look at Lowise’s 


coat. Don’t you love it?” 

“T’m crazy about it,’”’ the wearer said 
modestly. “Aunt Fanny sent it.” 

“T’m crazy about your aunt,” some girl 
asserted, “you know she told mother that 
I was a perfect little lady—honestly she 
did! Don’t you love that?” 

How sure of themselves they were, how un- 
embarrassed and how marvelously poised! 
Nothing to prevent them from going where 
they wanted to go, doing as they pleased! 
Susan felt that an impassable barrier stood 
between their lives and hers. 
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Peter came to throw himself on the grass at Susan's feet. This made Susan the very nucleus of the 


gathering group; the girls strolled up under their lazily twirling parasols, the 
men ranged themselves beside Peter on the lawn 


Later in the afternoon Miss Ella, driving 
in with a gray-haired young man in a very 
smart trap, paid a visit to the tennis-court, 
and was rapturously hailed. She was evi- 
dently a great favorite. 

“See here, Miss Brown,” she called out 
after a few moments, noticing Susan, “don’t 
you want to come for a little spin with me?” 

“T’d love to,” Susan said, a little shyly. 


” 


“Get down, Jerry,’ Miss Saunders said, 
giving her companion a little shove with 
her elbow. 

“Look here, who you pushing?” de- 
manded the gray-haired young man, with- 
out venom. 

“T’m pushing you.” 

“Tt’s a habit—I keep right on loving 
her!”’ quoted Mr. Phillips to the bystand- 
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ers. But he got lazily down, and Susan got 
up, and they were presently spinning away 
into the quiet of the lovely summer after- 
noon. 

- Miss Saunders talked rapidly, constantly, 
and well. Susan was amused and interested, 
and took pains to show it. In great har- 
mony they spent perhaps an hour in driving, 
and were homeward-bound when they en- 
countered two loaded buckboards, the first 
of which was driven by Peter Coleman. 

Miss Saunders stopped the second to 
question her sister, who, seated on the laps 
of a girl and young man on the front seat, 
was evidently in wild spirits. 

“We’re only going up to Cameron Court!” 
Miss Emily shouted cheerfully. “Keep 
Miss Brown to dinner! Miss Brown, I'll 
never speak to you again if you don’t stay!” 
And Susan heard a jovial echo of “Cana 
nice girl do that?” as they drove away. 

“A noisy, horrid crowd,” said Miss 
Saunders. “Mamma hates Emily to go 


with them, and what my cousins—the 
Bridges and the Eastenbys, of Maryland, 
are our cousins, I’ve just been visiting them 
—would say to a crowd like that I hate to 
think! That’s why I wanted Emily to come 


out in Washington. You know we really 
have no connections here, and no old 
friends. My uncle, General Hargrove, 
has a widowed daughter living with him in 
Baltimore, Mrs. Stephen Kay she is now— 
well, I suppose she’s really in the most 
exclusive little set you could find any- 
where—”’ 

Susan listened attentively. But when 
they were home again and Ella was dressing 
for some dinner-party, she very firmly 
declined the old lady’s eager invitation to 
remain. She was a little more touched by 
Emily’s leaving than she would admit, a 
little afraid to trust herself any further to 
so uncertain a hostess. 

She went soberly home in the summer 
twilight, soothed in spite of herself by the 
beauty of the quiet bay, and pondering 
deeply. Had she deserved this slight in 
any way, she wondered? Should she have 
come away directly after luncheon? No, 
for they had asked her, with great warmth, 
for dinner! Was it something that she 
should, in all dignity, resent? Should 
Peter be treated a little coolly—Emily’s 
next overture declined? 

She decided against any display of re- 
sentment. It was only the strange way of 
these people. They would think it absurd, 
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even delightfully amusing, in her to show the 
least feeling. 

Arriving late, she gave her cousins a 
glowing account of the day, and laughed 
with Georgie over the account of a call from 
Loretta’s Dr. O’Connor. “Loretta’s beau 
having the nerve to call on me!” Georgie 
said, with great amusement. 


CHAPTER VIII 
The World that Glitters 


ED tpener vi hourly, in these days when she 
saw him constantly, Susan tried to con- 
vince herself that her heart was not quite 
committed yet to Peter Coleman’s keeping. 
But always without success. The big, 
sweet-tempered, laughing fellow, with his 
generosity, his wealth, his position, had 
become all her world, or rather he had 
become the reigning personage in that 
other world at whose doorway Susan stood, 
longing and enraptured. 

A year ago, at the prospect of seeing him 
so often, of feeling so sure of his admiration 
and affection, of calling him “Peter;’”’ Su- 
san would have felt herself only too fortu- 
nate. But these privileges, fully realized 
now, brought her more pain than joy. A 
restless unhappiness clouded their gay 
times together, and when she was alone 
Susan spent troubled hours in analysis of 
his tones, his looks, his words. If a chance, 
careless phrase of his seemed to indicate 
a deepening of the feeling between them, 
Susan hugged that phrase to her heart. 
If Peter, on the other hand, eagerly sketched 
to her plans for a future that had no place 
for her, Susan drooped, and lay wakeful 
and heartsick long into the night. She 
cared for him truly and deeply, although 
she never said so, even to herself, and 
she longed with all her ardent young soul 
for the place in the world that awaited his 
wife. Susan knew that she could fill it, 
that he would never be anything but proud 
of her; she only awaited the word—less 
than a word!—that should give her the 
right to enter into her kingdom. 

Of course—Susan could imagine him as 
disposing of the thought comfortably— 
she didn’t complain! She took things just 
as Peter wanted her to, had a glorious time 
whenever she was with him, and was just 
as happy doing other things when he wasn’t 
about. Peter went for a month to Tahoe 
this summer, and wrote Susan that there 
wasn’t a fellow at the hotel that was half 
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as much fun as she was. He told her that 
if she didn’t immediately answer that she 
missed him like Hannibal, he would jump 
into the lake. 

Susan pondered over the letter. How 
answer it most effectively? If she admitted 
that she really did miss him terribly—but 
Susan was afraid of the statement in cold 
black and white. Suppose that she hinted at 
herself as consoled by some newer admirer? 
The admirer did not exist, but Peter would 
not know that. She discarded this sub- 
terfuge as “cheap.” 

But when Peter came back, he dragged 
his little aunt all the way up to Mr. Brauer’s 
office especially to ask Miss Brown if she 
would dine with them informally that very 
evening. This was definite enough! Susan 
accepted, and planned a flying trip home for 
a fresh shirtwaist at five o’clock. But at 
five a troublesome bill delayed her, and 
Susan, resisting an impulse to shut it into 
a desk drawer and run away from it, settled 
down soberly to master it. She was con- 
scious of her soiled cuffs as she shook hands 
with her hostess two hours later, but old 
Mr. Baxter, hearing her apologies, brought 
her downstairs a beautifully embroidered 
Turkish robe, in dull pinks and blues; and 
Susan, feeling that virtue sometimes was 
rewarded, had the satisfaction of knowing 
that she looked like a pretty gipsy during 
the whole evening, and was immensely 
gratifying to her old host as well. To Peter 
it was just a quiet, happy evening at home, 
with music, and a rarc>it that wouldn’t 
grow creamy in spite of lis and Susan’s 
combined efforts. But to Susan it was a 
glimpse of paradise. 

“Peter loves to have his girl friends dine 
here,” smiled old Mrs. Baxter in parting. 
“You must come again. He has com- 
pany two or three times a week.”’ Susan 
smiled in response, but the little speech was 
the one blot on a happy evening. 

Every happy time seemed to have its one 
blot. Susan would have her hour, would 
try to keep the tenderness out of her 
“When do I see you again, Peter?” to be 
met by his cheerful: “Well, I don’t know. 
I’m going up to the Yelland’s for a week, 
you know. Do you know Clare Yelland? 
She’s the dandiest girl you ever saw— 
nineteen and a raving beauty!” Or, 
wearing one of Peter’s roses on her black 
office-dress, she would have to smile through 
Thorny’s interested speculations as to his 
friendship for this society girl or that. 


“The Chronicle said yesterday that he was 
supposed to be terribly crushed on that 
Washington girl,’ Thorny would report. 
“Of course, no names, but you could tell 
who they meant!” 


Susan began to talk of going away “to 
work.” 

“Lord, aren’t you working now?” asked 
William Oliver, in healthy scorn. 

“Not working as hard as I could!” 
Susan said. “I can’t—can’t seém to get 
interested—” Tears thickened her voice. 
She stopped short. 

The two were sitting on the upper step 
of the second flight of stairs in the late 
evening. 

“No,” the girl resumed thoughtfully, 
after a pause, “I feel as if I’d'gotten all 
twisted up, and I want to go away some- 
where and get started fresh. I could work 
like a slave, Bill, in a great, clean institu- 
tion, or a newspaper office, or as an actress. 
But I can’t seem to straighten things out 
here. This isn’t my house; I didn’t have 
anything to do with the making of it, and 
I can’t feel interested in it. I’d rather do 
things wrong, but do them my way!” 

“Tt seems to me you're getting indus- 
trious all of a sudden, Sue.” 

“No.” She hardly understood herself. 
“But I want to get somewhere in this life, 
Bill,’ she mused. “I don’t want to sit 
back and wait for things to come to me. 
I want to gotothem. I want some alter- 
native. So that—” her voice sank—*so 
that if marriage doesn’t come, I can say 
to mysclf, ‘Never mind, I’ve got my 
work!’ ” 

“Just as a man would,” he submitted 
thoughtfully. 

“Just as a man would,” she echoed, 
eager for his sympathy. 

“Well, that’s Mrs. Carroll’s idea. She 
says that very often when a girl thinks she 
wants to get married what she really wants 
is financial independence and pretty clothes 
and an interest in life.” 

“T think that’s perfectly true,’ Susan 
said, struck. ‘‘Isn’t she wise!” she added. 

“Yes, she’s a wonder! Wise and strong 
—she’s doing tco much now, though. How 
long since you’ve been over there, Sue?” 

“Oh, ages! I’m ashamed to say. 
Months. I write to Anna now and then; 
but somehow, on Sundays—” 

She did not finish, but his thoughts sup- 
plied the reason. Susan was always at 
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home on Sundays now, unless she went out 
with Peter Coleman or his friends. 

“You ought to take Coleman over there 
some day, Sue; they used to know: him 
when he was a kid. Let’s all go over some 
Sunday?” 

“That would be fun!” But he knew she 
did not mean it. The atmosphere of the 
Carrolls’ home, their poverty, their- hard 
work, their gallant endurance of privation 


and restriction, were not in accord with. 


Susan’s present mood. 

She went to bed a little while later, 
profoundly depressed. She was beginning 
to be popular in the Saunders set—her 
unspoiled freshness appealed to more 
than one new friend, as it had appealed 
to Peter Coleman and to Emily and Ella 
Saunders. She was carried off for Saturday 
matinées; she was in demand for one Sun- 
day after another. She was always gay, 
always talkative; she had her value, as she 
herself was beginning to perceive. And 
although she met very few society men 
just now, being called upon to amuse femi- 
nine luncheons or stay overnight with Emily 
when nobody else was at home, her social 
progress seemed miraculously swift to 
Thorny, to Billy and Georgie and Virginia, 
even sometimes to herself. But she wanted 
more—more—more! She wanted to be one 
of this group herself, to patronize instead 
of accepting patronage. 

Susan was not deceived by the glittering, 
prismatic thing known as Society. She 
knew that Peter Coleman’s and Emily 
Saunders’s reverence for it was quite the 
weakest thing in their respective characters. 
She knew that Ella’s boasted family was 
no better than her own, and that Peter’s 
undeniable egotism was the natural result 
of his upbringing, and that Emily’s bright, 
unselfish interest in her, whatever it had 
now become, had commenced with Emily’s 
simple desire to know Peter through Susan, 
and have an excuse to come frequently to 
Hunter, Baxter and Hunter’s when Peter 
was there. Still, she could not divest these 
three of the old glory of her first impres- 
sions. She liked Emily and Ella none 
the less because she understood them 
better, and felt that if Peter had his 
human weaknesses, he was all the nearer 
her for that. 

Twice Peter was asked to dine at Mrs. 
Lancaster’s; but on the first occasion he and 
Susan were begged by old Mrs. Baxter to 
come and amuse her loneliness instead, and 
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on the second Susan telephoned at the last 
moment to say that Alfie was at home and 
that auntie wanted to ask Peter to come 
some other time. Alfie was at home for 
a dreadful week, during which the devoted 
women suffered agonies of shame and terror. 
After that he secured, in the miraculous 
way that Alfie always did secure, another 
position, and went away again. 

Winter came on rapidly. The mornings 
were dark and cold now when Susan dressed, 
the office did not grow comfortably warm 
until ten o’clock, and the girls wore their 
coats loosely across their shoulders as they 
worked. 

“S’listen, Susan. You’re engaged to 
Peter Coleman, aren’t you?” asked Thorny 
one January day. 

“Honestly—cross my heart!—I’m not.” 

“But you will be when he asks you?” 

“Thorny, aren’t you awful!” Susan 
laughed, colored brilliantly. 

“Well, wouldn’t you?” the other persisted. 

“T don’t suppose one thinks of those 
things until they actually happen,” Susan 
said slowly, wrinkling a thoughtful fore- 
head. Thorny watched her for a moment 
with keen interest, then her own face sof- 
tened suddenly. 

“No, of course you don’t!” she agreed 
kindly. ‘Do you mind my asking, Sue?” 

““No-o-o!”’ Susan reassured her. As a 
matter of fact, she was glad when any cas- 
ual onlooker confirmed her own secret 
hopes as to the seriousness of Peter Cole- 
man’s intentions. 

Peter took her to church on Easter Sun- 
day, and afterward they went to lunch 
with his uncle and aunt, spent a delightful 
rainy afternoon with books and the piano, 
and, in the casual way that only wealth 
makes possible, were taken down-town to 
dinner by old Mr. Baxter at six o'clock. 
Taking her home at nine o’clock, Peter 
told her that he was planning a short visit 
to Honolulu with the Harvey Brocks. “I 
wish you were going along!” he said. 

“Wouldn’t it be fun!’”’ Susan agreed. 

“Well, say! Mrs. Brock would love it,” 
he began eagerly. 

“Oh, Peter,. don’t talk nonsense!”” Su- 
san felt, at a moment like this, that she 
actually disliked him. 

“T suppose it couldn’t be worked,” he 
said sadly. And no more of it was said. 

He came into the office but once that week. 
Susan looked down at Mr. Baxter’s office to 
see Peter spreading his steamer tickets on the 








to come to me—I want some alternative. 


“I want to gel somewhere in this life, Bill,” she mused. 
So that”— her voice sank—“if marriage doesn't 





“I don’t want to sit back and wait for things 


come, I can say to myself, ‘Never mind, I've got my work!"” 


desk. He looked up and laughed at her, and 
later ran up to the “deck” for a few min- 
utes to say good-by. They said it laugh- 
ingly, among the hot-water bags and 
surgical accessories; but when Susan went 
back to her desk the laughter had died 
from her eyes. 

It was an unseasonably warm spring day; 
she was wearing the first shirtwaist of the 
year, and had come down-town that morn- 
ing, through the fresh, early air, on the 
dummy-front. It was hard today to be 
shut up in a stuffy office. Outside, the 
water-carts were making the season’s first 
trip along Front Street; pedestrians chose 
the shady side today. Susan thought of 
the big Oriental liner, the awnings that 
shaded the decks, the exquisitely cool and 
orderly little cabins, the green water rush- 
ing alongside. And for her the languorous, 
bright afternoon had Jost its charm. 





CHAPTER IX 
The World that Works 


HE did not see Peter Coleman again for 

along time. Summer came, and Susan 
went on quiet, little Sunday picnics to the 
beach with auntie and Mary Lou, or 
stayed at home and pressed her collars and 
washed her hair. Once or twice she and 
Billy went over to the Carrolls’ Sausalito 
home to spend a happy, quiet week-end. 
Susan gossiped with the busy, cheerful 
mother over the dish-pan, played about 
with fifteen-year-old Jim and seventeen- 
year-old Betsey; revelled in a confidential, 
sisterly attitude with handsome Phil, the 
oldest of the five, and lay awake deep into 
the warm nights to talk and talk and 
taik with Josephine, who, at her own age, 
seemed to Susan a much finer, stronger, and 
more developed character. If Anna, the 
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lovely, serious, oldest daughter, happened to 
be at home on one of her rare absences from 
the training-hospital, Susan became her 
shadow. She loved few people in the world 
as she loved Anna Carroll. But in a lesser 
degree she loved them all, and found these 
hours in the shabby, frugal little home 
among the very happiest of a lonely summer. 
About once a month she was carried off 
by the Saunders, in whose perfectly ap- 
pointed guest-room she was by this time 
quite at home. The Fourth of July fell on 
a Friday this year, and Mr. Brauer offered 
Susan the following day as a holiday, too. 
So Susan, with a heart as light as sun- 
shine itself,was free to go with Ella Saunders 
for a memorable visit to Del Monte and 
Santa Cruz. 
It was late in July that Georgianna Lan- 


caster startled and shocked the whole . 


boarding-house out cf its midsummer calm. 
Susan, chronically affected by a wish that 
“‘something would happen,” had been some- 
what sobered by the fact that in poor Vir- 
ginia’s case something fad happened. Sud- 
denly Virginia’s sight, accepted for years 
by them all as “bad,” was very bad indeed. 
The great eye-doctor was angry that 
it had not been attended to before. 
“But it wasn’t like this before!” Virginia 
protested patiently. She was always very 
patient after that, so brave indeed that the 
terrible thing that was coming swiftly and 
inevitably down upon her seemed quite 
impossible for the others to credit. But 
sometimes Susan heard her voice and Mrs. 
Lancaster’s voice rising and falling for long, 
long talks in the night. “I don’t believe 
it!” said Susan boldly, finding this attitude 
the most tenable in regard to Virginia’s 
blindness. 

Georgie’s news, if startling, was not all 
bad. “Perhaps it’ll raise the hoodoo from 
all of us old maids!” said Susan inelegantly 
to Mr. Oliver. 

“O’Connor doesn’t look as if he had 
sense enough to raise anything, even the 
rent!” answered Billy cheerfully. 

Susan heard the first of it on a windy, 
gritty Saturday afternoon, when she was 
glad to get indoors, and to take off the hat 
that had been wrenching her hair about. 
She came running upstairs to find Virginia 
lying limp upon the big bed and Mary 
Lou, red-eyed and pale, sitting in the rock- 
ing-chair. 

“Come in, dear, and shut the door,” said 
Mary Lou, sighing. ‘Sit down, Sue.” 












“What is it?” said Susan uneasily. 
“Oh, Sue—!” began Virginia, and burst 
into tears. 

““Now, now, darling 
her sister’s hand. 

“Auntie?” Susan asked, turning pale. 

“No, ma’s all right,’ Mary Lou reas- 
sured her, “and there’s nothing really 
wrong, Sue. But Georgie—Georgie, dear 
—she’s married to Joe O’Connor!” 

“But ma’s going to have it annulled,” 
said Virginia instantly. 

“Married!” Susan gasped. ‘You mean 
engaged!” 

“No, dear, married,” Mary Lou repeated, 
in a sad, musical voice. ‘“‘They were mar- 
ried on Monday night—” 

“Tell me!” commanded Susan, her eyes 
flashing with pleasurable excitement. 

“We don’t know much, Sue dear. 
Georgie’s been acting rather odd and she 
began to cry after breakfast this morning, 
and ma got it out of her. I thought ma 
would faint, and Georgie just screamed. 
I kept calling out to ma to be calm—” 
Susan could imagine the scene. ‘‘So then 
ma took Georgie upstairs, and Jinny and 
I worked around, and came up here and 
made up this room. And just before lunch 
ma came up, and—she looked chalk-white 
—didn’t she, Jinny?” 

“She looked—well, as white as this 
spread,” agreed Virginia. 

“Well, but what accounts for it?” gasped 
Susan. ‘Is Georgie crazy! Joe O’Connor! 
That snip! And hasn’t he an awful old 
mother, or some one, who said that she’d 
never let him come home again if he mar- 
ried?” 

“Listen, Sue! You haven’t heard half. 
It seems that they’ve been engaged for 
two months—” 

“They have!” 

“Yes. And on Monday night Joe 
showed Georgie that he had the license, 
and they got thinking how long it would be 
before they could be married, what with 
his mother and no prospects and all, and 
they simply walked into St. Peter’s and 
were married!” 

“Well, he’ll have to leave his mother, 
that’s all!” said Susan. 

“Oh, my dear, that’s just what they quar- 
reled about! He won’t.” 

“He—won’t?” 

“No, if you please! And you can imag- 
ine how furious that made Georgie! And 
when ma told us that, she simply set her 
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lips—you know ma! And then she said 
that she was going to see Father Birch with 
Georgie this afternoon, to have it annulled 
at once.” 

“Without saying a word to Joe?” 

“Oh, they went first to Joe’s. Oh, no, 
Joe is perfectly willing. It was, as ma says, 
a mistake from beginning to end.” 

“But how can it be annulled, Mary 
Lou?” Susan asked. 

“Well, I don’t understand exactly,” 
Mary Lou answered, coloring. “I think 
it’s because they didn’t go on any honey- 
moon—they didn’t set up housekeeping, 
you know, or something like that!” 

“Oh,” said Susan hastily, coloring too. 
“But wouldn’t you know that if any one of 
us did get married, it would be annulled!” 
she said disgustedly. The others both 
began to laugh. 

Still, it wasall very exciting. When Georgie 
and her mother got home at dinner-time, 
the bride was pale and red-eyed, excited, 
breathing hard. She barely touched her 
dinner. Susan could not keep her eyes 
from the familiar hand with its unfamiliar 
ring. 

“T am very much surprised and disap- 
pointed in Father Birch,” said Mrs. Lancas- 
ter, in a family conference in the dining- 
room just after dinner. “He seems to feel 
that the marriage may hold, which of course 
is too preposterous! If Joe O’Connor has 
so little appreciation—” 

“Ma!” said Georgie wearily, pleadingly. 

“Well, I won’t, my dear.” Mrs. Lan- 
caster interrupted herself with a visible 
effort. ‘And if I am disappointed in Joe,” 
she presently resumed majestically, “I am 
doubly disappointed in Georgie. My baby 
—that I always trusted—!” 

Young Mrs. O’Connor began silently, bit- 
terly, to cry. Susan went to sit beside her, 
and put a comforting arm about her. 

“‘T have looked forward to my girls’ wed- 
ding days,” said Mrs. Lancaster, “with such 
feelings of joy! How could I anticipate 
that my own daughter, secretly, could con- 
tract marriage with a man whose mother—” 
Her tone, low at first, rose so suddenly and 
so passionately that she was unable to con- 
trol it. The veins about her forehead 
swelled. 

“Do you mean that she won’t let him 
bring Georgie there?” asked Susan. 

“Whether she would or not,’’ Mrs. Lan- 
caster answered, with admirable loftiness, 
“she will not have a chance to. But we'll 
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say no more about it. It will all be overina 
few days, and then we’ll try to forget it!” 

Poor Georgie, it was but a sorry romance! 
Joe telephoned; Joe called; Father Birch 
came; the affair hung fire. Georgie was 
neither married nor free. Doctor O’Connor 
would not desert his mother; his mother re- 
fused to accept Georgie. Georgie cried day 
and night, merely asserting that she hated 
Joe, and loved ma, and she wished people 
would let her alone. 

These were not very cheerful days in the 
boarding-house. Billy Oliver was worried 
and depressed, very unlike himself. He had 
been recently promoted to the post of fore- 
man, was beginning to be a power among the 
men who associated with him, and as his 
natural instinct for leadership asserted it- 
self, he found himself attracting some atten- 
tion from the authoritiesthemselves. A little 
too much was being heard, said the author- 
ities, of hours, pay, and the advantages 
of unifying. In other words, Mr. William 
Oliver, unless he became a little less inter- 
ested and less active in the wrongs and 
rights of his fellow men in the iron-works, 
might be surprised by a request to carry 
himself and his public sentiments elsewhere. 

Susan, in her turn, felt deeply the pain 
that Peter’s attitude gave her, a pain that 
gnawed at her heart day and night. He 
was home from Honolulu now, and had sent 
her several curious gifts from Hawaii, but 
except for distant glimpses in the office she 
had not seen him. 

One evening just before dinner, as she 
was dressing and thinking sadly of the 
weeks, the months, that had passed since 
their last happy evening together, Lydia 
Lord came suddenly into the room. The 
little governess looked white and sick, and 
shared her distress with Susan in a few 
brief sentences. Here was Mrs. Lawrence’s 
check in her hand, and here Mrs. Lawrence’s 
note to say that her services as governess. 
to Chrissy and Donald and little Hazel 
would no longer be required. The blow 
was almost too great to be realized. 

“But I brought it on myself, Sue; yes, I 
did!” said Lydia, with dry lips. She sat, a 
shapeless, ‘shabby figure, on the side of the 
bed, and pressed a veined hand tightly 
against her knobby temples. “I brought it 
on myself. I want to tell you about it. I 
haven’t given Mary evena hint! Chrissy 
has been ill, her throat—they’ve had a 
nurse, but she liked me to sit with her now 
and then. So I was sitting there a while this 
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morning, and Mrs. Lawrence’s sister, Miss 
Bacon, came in; and she happened to ask me 
—oh, if only she hadn’t!—if I knew that 
they meant to let Yates operate on -Chris- 
sy’s throat. She said she thought it was a 
great pity. Oh, if only I’d held my tongue! 
But before I thought, I said, yes, I thought 
so, too. And now here’s this note from 
Mrs. Lawrence saying that she cannot over- 
look the fact that her conduct was criticized 
and discussed before Christina! Here, read 
it!” 

“Beast!” Susan scowled at the mono- 
grammed .sheet and the dashing hand. 
Miss Lydia clutched her wrist with a hot 
hand. 

“What shall I do, Sue?” she asked, in 
agony. 

“Well, I’d simply—” Susan began boldly 
enough. - But a look at the pathetic, gray- 
haired figure on the bed stopped her short. 
She came, with the glory of her bright hair 
hanging loose about her face, to sit ‘beside 
Lydia. “Really, I don’t know, dear,” she 
said gently. ‘“‘What do you think?” 

“Sue, I don’t know!” And to Susan’s 
horror, poor Lydia twisted about, rested her 
arm on the foot of the bed and began to cry. 

“Oh, these rich!” raged Susan, attacking 
her hair with angry sweeps of the brush. 
“You couldn’t take the public school exam- 
inations, could you, Miss Lydia? It would 
be so glorious simply to let Mrs. Lawrence 
slide!” 

“T always meant to do that some day,” 
said Lydia, wiping her eyes and gulping, 
“but it would take time. And meanwhile— 
And there are Mary’s doctor’s bills, and the 
interest on our Piedmont lot—” For the 
Lord sisters, for patient years, had been 
paying interest, and an occasional instal- 


ment, on a barren little tract of land 
nine blocks away from the Piedmont 
trolley. 


“You could borrow—” began Susan. 

But Lydia was more practical. She 
dried her eyes, straightened her hair and 
collar, and came, with her own quiet 
dignity, to the discussion of possibilities. 

She was convinced that Mrs. Lawrence 
had written in haste, and was already 
regretting it. 

“No, she’s too proud ever to send for me,”’ 
she assured Susan, when the girl suggested 
their simply biding their time, ‘but I know 
that by taking me back at once she would 
save herself any amount of annoyance and 

time. So I’d better go and see her tonight, 
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for by tomorrow she might have committed 
herself to a change.” 

“But you hate to go, don’t you?” Susan 
asked, watching her keenly. : 

“Ah, well, it’s unpleasant, of course,” 
Lydia said simply. “She may be unwilling 
to accept my apology. She may not even 
see me. One feels so—so humiliated, Sue.” 

“Tn that case, I’m going along to buck 
you up,” said Susan cheerfully. 

In spite of Lydia’s protests, go she did. 
They walked to the Lawrence home through 
a night so dark that Susan blinked when 
they finally entered the magnificent, lighted 
hallway. 

The butler obviously disapproved of them. 
He did not quite attempt to shut the door 
on them, but Susan felt that they intruded. 

“Mrs. Lawrence is at dinner, Miss Lord,” 


“he reminded Lydia gravely. 


“Yes, I know, but this is rather—im- 
portant, Hughes,” said Lydia, clearing 
her throat nervously. “Will you say that 
I am here, Hughes?” 

“Presently,” he answered impassively. 

Susan followed him for a few steps across 
the hall, spoke to him in a low tone. 

“Too bad to ask you to interrupt her, 
Hughes,”’ said she, in her friendly little 
way, “but you know Miss Lord’s sister 
has been having one of her bad times, and 
of course you understand?” The blue 
eyes and the pitiful little smile conquered. 
Hughes became human. ; 

“Certainly, miss,” he said hoarsely, 
“but madam is going to the theater to- 
night, and it’s no time to see her.” 

“T know,” Susan interposed sympathet- 
ically. 

“However, you may depend upon my tak- 
ing the best moment,” Hughes said before 
disappearing, and when he came back a few 
moments later he was almost gracious. 

“Mrs. Lawrence says that if you wish 
to see her you'll kindly wait, Miss Lord. 
Step in here, will you please? Will you be 
seated, ladies? Miss Chrissy’s been asking 
for you the whole evening, Miss Lord.” 

“Ts that so?” Lydia asked, brightening. 
They waited, with fast-beating hearts, for 
what seemed a long time. The great en- 
trance to the flower-filled embrasure that 
led to the dining-room was in full view from 
where they stood, and when Mrs. Lawrence, 
elegantly emaciated, wonderfully gowned 
and jeweled, suddenly came into the tem- 
pered brilliance of the electric lights, both 
girls went to meet her. 








“There's nothing really wrong, Sue,’ Mary Lou reassured her. 
O'Connor.” “But ma’s going to have it annulled,” said Virginia instantly. “Wouldn't you know 





“But Georgie—she's married, dear, to Joe 


if any of us did get married, it would be annulled!” Susan said disgustedly 


Susan’s heart burned for Lydia, faltering 
out her explanation in the hearing of the 
butler. 

“This is hardly the time to discuss this, 
Miss Lord,” Mrs. Lawrence said impatiently, 
“but I confess I am surprised that a woman 
who apparently valued her position in my 
house should ‘jeopardize it by such an ex- 
traordinary indiscretion.” 

Susan’s heart sank. No hope here! 

But at this moment some six or seven 
young people followed Mrs. Lawrence out 
of the dining-room and began hurriedly to 
assume their theater wraps, and Susan, 
with a leap of her heart, recognized among 
them Peter Coleman—Peter, splendid in 
evening dress, with a light overcoat over 
his arm and a silk hat in his hand. His 
face brightened when he saw her. He 
dropped his coat and came quickly across 
the hall. A rapid fire of questions followed; 
he was apparently unconscious of or in- 
different to the curiously watching group. 

“Well, you two seem to be great friends,” 
Mrs. Lawrence said graciously, turning 
from her conversation with Miss Lord. 





“This is our cue to sing ‘For You Was 
Once My Wife,’ Susan!” Peter suggested. 
Susan did not answer him. She exchanged 
an amused, indulgent look with Mrs. 
Lawrence. Perhaps the girl’s quiet dignity 
rather surprised that lady, for she gave her 
a keen, appraising look before she asked 
pleasantly, “‘Aren’t you going to introduce 
me to your old friend, Peter?” — 

“Not old friends,” Susan corrected se- 
renely, as they were introduced. 

“But vurry, vurry de-ah,” supplemented 
Peter, ‘‘aren’t we?” 

“T hope Mrs. Lawrence knows you well 
enough to know how foolish you are!” 
Susan said composedly. And Mrs. Law- 
rence said brightly, “Indeed I do! For we 
are very old friends, aren’t we, Peter?” 

But the woman’s eyes still showed a little 
puzzlement. The exact position of this 


girl, with her ready “Peter,” her willingness 
to disclaim an old friendship, her pleasant 
unresponsiveness, was a little hard to deter- 
mine. 

“Well, we must run,” Mrs. Lawrence re- 
called herself to say suddenly. 


“But why 
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won’t you and Miss Lord run up to see 
Chrissy for a few moments, Miss Brown? 
The poor kiddy is frightfully dull. And 
you'll be here in the morning as usual, Miss 
Lord? That’s good. Good night!” 

“You did that, Sue, you darling!” exulted 
Lydia, as they ran down the stone steps an 
hour later and locked arms to walk briskly 
along the dark street. ‘Your knowing 
Mr. Coleman saved the day!” And in the 
exuberance of her spirits, she took Susan 
into a’ brightly lighted little candy store 
and treated her to ice-cream. They carried 
some home in a dripping paper box for 
Mary, who was duly horrified, agitated, and 
rejoiced over the history of the day. 

Through Susan’s mind, as she lay wake- 
ful in bed that night, one scene after another 
flitted and faded. She saw Mrs. Lawrence, 
glittering and supercilious; saw Peter, glov- 
ing and gay; saw the butler, with his at- 
tempt to be rude, and the little daughter of 
the house, tossing about on the luxurious 
pillows of her big bed. She thought of 
Lydia Lord’s worn gloves, fumbling in her 
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purse for money, of Mary Lord, so grate- 
fully eating melting ice-cream from a pink 
saucer with a silver souvenir spoon! 

Two different worlds, and she, Susan, 
torn between them! How far she was from 
Peter’s world she felt that she had never 
realized until tonight. How little gifts and 
pleasures signified from a man whose life 
was crowded with nothing else! How help- 
less she was, standing by while his life 
whirled him farther and farther away from 
the dull groove in which her own feet were 
set! 

Yet Susan’s evening had not been without 
its little cause for satisfaction. She had 
treated Peter coolly, with dignity, with re- 
serve, and she had seen it not only spur him 
to a sudden eagerness to prove his claim to 
her friendship, but also have its effect upon 
his hostess. This was the clue at last. 

“Tf ever I have another chance,” decided 
Susan, “‘he won’t have such easy sailing! 
He will have to work for my friendship as if 
I were the heiress and he a clerk in Front 
Office.” 
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YT he Butterfly 
of the Pieris 


“ Having seen, I know.” 


By J. Henri Fabre 


Illustrated by H. J. Shannon 


This sums up the faith of ‘‘the in- 


sect’s Homer,” ‘‘ whose brow,” says Maeterlinck, “‘ deserves to be 


girt with a double and radiant crown.” 


Fame has come to him, 


but old age came first, and so the world will get little from him 


What is a crucifer? To 
an-wer that question the 
most expert botanist requires 
the indications provided by 
the flower, but not so the 
white butterfly. A mo- 
ments flitting above the 
lant, and she knows, even 

fore it isin flower! All 
the magic of science cannot 
match the unfailing instinct 
of the Pieris: where science 
is apt to make a mistake, 

instinct is infallible 


HE cabbage of our modern kitchen- 
gardens is a semi-artificial plant, the 
product of our agricultural ingenuity 

quite as much as of the niggardly gifts of 


nature. Spontaneous vegetation supplied 
us with the long-stalked, scanty-leaved, ill- 
smelling wilding, as it is found, so the botan- 
ists tell us, on the ocean cliffs. He had need 
of a rare inspiration who first showed faith 


*Translated by Alexander Tiexeira de Mattos. 
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now except the studies which 
he carried on in poverty. More 
than ninety years of age, his 
eyes no longer let him pry into 
the deepest secrets of the insect 
SF world, and what he cannot see he will 
not put out under the authority of his 
few But half a century of study has 
filled his notebooks with wonderful stories. 
Never has entomology been made more interest- 
ing than by this poet-scientist who found it 
worth while to spend many more years than the 
average life of man in studying God’s little 
things of wood and field and rocky ledge. In 
the hope of inducing Good Housekeeping boys 
and girls—no limit as to age—to observe the 
wonderful lives being lived all about them, we 
shall publish a series of the great master’s 
essays. The one which follows has never before 
been printed in any language. 


in this clown, and proposed to improve it in 
his garden-patch. 

Progressing by infinitesimal degrees, 
culture wrought miracles. It began by 
persuading the wild cabbage to discard its 
miserable leaves, beaten by the sea-winds, 
and to replace them by others, ample and 
fleshy and close fitting, becoming then a 
product held in high esteem by classic an- 
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tiquity, so far back indeed that no memories 
of its acquisition remain. It is a treasure 
in itself, but a treasure twice exploited; 
first by man, and next by the Caterpillar 
of the Pieris, the common Large White 
Butterfly which we all know. 

The Pieris has two families a year one 
in April and May, the other in September. 
The cabbage-patches are renewed in those 
same months. The butterfly’s’ calendar 
tallies with the gardener’s: ‘the moment 
that provisions are in sight, consumers are 
forthcoming for the feast. 

The eggs are a bright orange-yellow, and 
do not lack prettiness when examined under 
the lens. They are blunted cones, ranged 
side by side on their round base, and adorned 
with finely scored, longitudinal ridges. 
They are collected in slabs, sometimes on 
the upper surface, when the leaf that serves 
as a support is spread wide, sometimes on 
the lower surface, when the leaf is pressed 
to the next ones. Their number varies 
considerably. Slabs of a couple of hundred 
are pretty frequent; isolated eggs, or eggs 
collected in small groups are, on the con- 
trary,rare. The mother’s output is affected 
by the degree of quietness at the moment 
of laying. 

To see the mother at her laying is no easy 
matter; when examined too closely, the 
Pieris decamps at once. The structure of 
the work, however, reveals the order of the 
operations pretty clearly. The ovipositor 
swings slowly, first in this direction, then in 
that, by turns; and a new egg is lodged in 
each space between two adjoining eggs in 
the previous row. The extent of the oscil- 
lation determines the length of the rowy 
which is longer or shorter according to the 
layer’s fancy. 

The hatching takes place in about a week. 
It is almost simultaneous for the whole 
mass; as soon as one caterpillar comes out 
of its egg, the others come out also, as 
though the natal impulse were communi- 
cated from one to the other. 

The egg does not open by means of a 
dehiscence similar to that of the vegetable- 
pods whose seeds have attained maturity; 
it is the new-born grub itself that contrives 
an exit-way by gnawing a hole in its in- 
closure. In this manner it obtains, near 
the top of the cone, a symmetrical dormer- 
window, with clean edges and no joins or 
unevennesses of any kind, showing that this 
part of the wall has been nibbled away and 
swallowed. But for this breach, which is 
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just wide enough for the deliverance, the 
egg remains intact, standing firmly on its 
base. It is now that the lens is best able 
to take in its elegant structure. What it 
sees is a bag made of ultra-fine gold- 
beater’s skin, translucent, stiff, and white, 
retaining the complete form of the original 
egg. A score of streaked and knotted lines 
run from the top to the base. It is the 
wizard’s pointed cap, the miter. with the 
grooves carved into jeweled chaplets. All 
said, the cabbage-caterpillar’s birth-casket 
is an exquisite work of art. 

The hatching of the lot is finished m a 
couple of hours, and the swarming family 
musters on the layer of swaddling-clothes, 
still in the same position. For a long time 
before descending to the fostering leaf it 
lingers on this kind of hotbed, is even very 
busy there. Busy with what? It is brows- 
ing a strange kind of grass, the handsome 
miters that remain standing on end. Slowly 
and methodically, from top to base, the 
new-born grubs nibble the wallets whence 
they have just issued. By tomorrow 
naught is left of these but a pattern of round 
dots, the bases of the vanished sacks. 

As its first mouthfuls, therefore, the cab- 
bage-caterpillar eats the membranous wrap- 
per of its egg. This is a-regulation diet, 
for I have never seen one of the tiny grubs 
allow itself to be tempted by the neighbor- 
ing green stuff before finishing the ritual 
repast, whereat skin-bottles furnish forth the 
feast. It is the first time that I have seen 
a grub make a meal of the sack in which it 
was born. Of what use can this singular 
fare be to the budding caterpillar? I 
suspect as follows: The leaves of the cabbage 
are slippery, waxed surfaces, and nearly 
always slant considerably. To graze on 
them without risking a fall, which would be 
fatal in earliest childhood, is hardly possible 
unless with moorings that afford a steady 
support. What is needed is bits of silk 
stretched along the. road as fast as progress 
is made, something for the legs to grip, 
something to provide a goodanchorage, even 
when the grub is upside down. The silk- 
tubes, where those moorings are manu- 
factured, must be very scantily supplied 
in a little new-born animal; and it is ex- 
pedient that they should be filled without 
delay, with the aid of a special form of 
nourishment. Then what shall the nature 
of the first food be? An animal diet would 
be preferable; it is easier to digest, and un- 
dergoes chemical changes in a shorter time. 
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The wrapper of the egg is of 
a horny nature, as silk itself is. 
It will not take long to trans- 
form the one into the other. 
The grub therefore tackles the 
remains of its egg, and turns 
it into silk to carry with it on 
its first journeys. 

If my surmise is well founded, 
there is reason to believe that, 
with a view to filling speedily . 
the silk-glands whereto they look for a sup- 
ply of ropes, other caterpillars living on 
smooth and steeply slanting leaves also 
take as their first mouthful the mem- 
branous sack which is all that remains 
of the egg. 

The whole of the platform of birth- 
sacks which was the first camping- 
ground of the white butterfly’s 
family is razed to the ground; 
naught remains but the round 
marks of the individual pieces 
that composed it. The struc- 
ture of piles has disappeared; 
the prints left by the piles 
remain. The little caterpillars 
are now on the level of the 
leaf which shall henceforth 
feedthem. They are a pale orange-yellow, 
with a sprinkling of white bristles. The 
head is a shiny black, and remarkably pow- 
erful; it already gives signs of the coming 
gluttony. Thelittleanimal measures scarce- 
ly two millimeters in length. - 

The troop begins its steadying work as 
soon as it comes into contact with its pas- 
turage, the green cabbage-leaf. Here, there, 
in its immediate neighborhood, each grub 
emits from its spinning-glands short cables, 
so slender that it takes an attentive lens to 
catch a glimpse of them. This is enough 
to insure the equilibrium of the almost 
imponderable atom. 

The vegetarian meal now begins. The 
grub’s length promptly increases from two 
millimeters to four. Soon a molt takes 
place which alters its costume: its skin 
becomes speckled, on a pale yellow ground, 
with a number of black dots intermingled 
with white bristles. Three or four days of 
rest are necessary after the fatigues of break- 
ing cover. When this is over, the hunger-fit 
starts that is to make a ruin of the cabbage 
in a few weeks. 

To eat and digest, to accumulate reserves 
whence the. butterfly will issue, that is the 
caterpillar’s one and only business. The 
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pillars dispersed all over 

the neighboring walls. The 

thrust of a ledge, the eaves formed by 

a projecting bit of mortar, served them as 
thelter where the chrysslid molt took place 
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4 é Soon I found the 
y whole crowd of cater- 


cabbage-caterpillar performs it with in- 
satiable gluttony. - Incessantly it browses, 
incessantly digests—the supreme felicity 
of an animal which is little more than an 
intestine. There is never a distraction, 
unless it be certain seesaw movements 
which are particularly curious when several 
caterpillars are grazing side by side, abreast. 
Then at intervals all the heads in the row 
are briskly lifted and as briskly lowered, 
time after time, with an automatic pre- 
cision worthy of a Prussian drill-ground. 
Whether signs of fear or signs of bliss, 
these are the only exercises which the glut- 
tons allow themselves until the proper 
degree of plumpness is attained. 

After a month’s grazing, the voracious 
appetite of my caged herd is assuaged. The 
caterpillars climb the trellis-work in every 
direction, walk about anyhow, with their 
fore part raised and searching space. Here 
and there, as they pass, the swaying herd 
puts forth a thread. They wander rest- 
lessly, anxious to travel afar. The exodus 
now prevented by the trellised inclosure I 
once saw under excellent conditions. At the 
advent of cold weather I had placed a 
few cabbage-stalks, covered with cater- 
pillars, in a small hothouse. Things hap- 
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pened just as I wished. At the end of 
November the caterpillars, having grown 
to the desired extent, left the cabbages, 
one by one, and began to roam about the 
walls. None of them fixed themselves there, 
or made preparations for the transformation. 
I suspected that they wanted the choice of 
a spot in the open air, exposed to all the 
rigors of winter. I therefore left the door 
of the hothouse open. Soon. the: whole 
crowd had disappeared. 

I found it dispersed all over the neigh- 
boring walls, some thirty yards off. The 
thrust of a ledge, the eaves formed by a 
projecting bit of mortar, served them as a 
shelter where the chrysalid molt took place, 
and where the winter was passed. The 
cabbage-caterpillar possesses a robust con- 
stitution, unsusceptible to torrid heat or 
icy cold. All that it needs for its metamor- 
phosis is an airy lodging, free from perma- 
nent damp. 

Of a surety, he would be short-sighted 
indeed who pictured a world of good things 
prepared exclusively for our advantage. 
The earth, the great foster-mother, has a 
generous breast. At the very moment when 
nourishing matter is created, even though 
it be with our own zealous aid, she summons 
to the feast host upon host of consumers, 
who are all the more numerous and enter- 
prising in proportion as the table is more 
amply spread. The cherry of our orchards 
is excellent eating; a maggot contends with 
us for its possession. In vain do we weigh 
suns and planets; our supremacy, which 
fathoms the universe, cannot prevent a 
wretched worm from levying its toll on the 
delicious fruit. We make ourselves at 
home in a cabbage-bed; the sons of the 
Pieris: make themselves at home there, too. 

Every creature has its claims on life. 
The cabbage-caterpillar eagerly puts forth 
its own, so much so that the cultivation 
of the precious plant would be endangered 
if others concerned did not take part in its 
defense. These others are our helpers from 
necessity and not from sympathy. He 
is our foe who eats or attacks our crops; 
our friend is he who feeds upon our foes. 
Everything is reduced to a frenzied contest 
of appetites. 

Now, among our entomological auxilia- 
ries the smallest in size are the best at their 
work. One of them is charged with watch- 
ing over the cabbages. She is so small, 
she works so discreetly, that the gardener 
does not know her, has not even heard of 
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her. Were he to see her by accident, flitting 
around the plant which she protects, he 
would take no notice of her, would not sus- 
pect the service rendered. I propose to 
set forth the tiny midget’s deserts. 

Scientists call it Microgaster glomeratus. 
Nomenclature, which changes from day to 
day and becomes more and more cacopho- 
nous, is an unsafe guide. Instead of asking 
the animal what its name is, let us begin 
by asking: 

“What can you do? What is your 
business?” 

Well, the Microgaster’s business is to 
exploit the cabbage-caterpillar, a clearly 
defined business, admitting of no possible 
confusion. Would we behold her works? 
In the spring let us inspect the neighbor- 
hood of the kitchen-garden. Be our eye 
never so unobservant,. we shall notice 
against the walls, or on the withered grasses 
at the foot of the hedges, some very small 
yellow cocoons, heaped into masses the 
size of a hazelnut. Beside each group 
lies a cabbage-caterpillar, sometimes dying, 
sometimes dead, but always presenting a 
most tattered appearance. These cocoons 
aré the work of the Microgaster’s family, 
hatched or on the point of hatching into 
the perfect stage; the caterpillar is the 
dish whereon that family has fed during 
the larval state. The epithet glomeratus, 
which accompanies the name of Microgas- 
ter, suggests this conglomeration of cocoons. 
Let us collect the clusters as they are, with- 
out seeking to separate them, an operation 
which would demand both patience and 
dexterity, for the cocoons are closely united 
by the inextricable tangle of their surface 
threads. In May a swarm of pygmies will 
sally forth, ready to get to business in the 
cabbage-beds. 

In the course of June, which is the time 
when the caterpillars quit their pastures and 
go far afield to settle on some wall or other, 
those of my sheepfold, finding nothing bet- 
ter, climb to the dome of the cage to make 
their preparations, and to spin a supporting 
network for the chrysalid’s needs. Among 
these spinners we see some weaklings, work- 
ing listlessly at their carpet. Their appear- 
ance makes us deem them in the grip of a 
mortal disease. I take a few of them and 
open their bellies with a needle by way of a 
scalpel. What comes out is a bunch of 
green entrails, soaked in a bright yellow 
fluid, which is really the animal’s blood. 
These tangled entrails swarm with little 
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Microgaster. 
On what do they feed? The lens makes 
conscientious inquiries; nowhere does: 
it manage to show me the vermin at- 
tacking solid nourishment, fatty tis- 
sues, muscles, or other parts; nowhere 
do I see them bite, gnaw, or dissect. 
The following experiment will tell 
us more fully: I pour into a watch- 
glass the crowds extracted from 
the hospitable paunches.. I flood 
them with caterpillar’s blood, 
obtained by simple pricks; I 
place the preparation under a 
glass bell-jar, in a moist at- 
mosphere to prevent evapor- 
ation; I repeat the nourishing 
bath by means of fresh bleed- 
ing, and give them the stimu- 
lant which they would have 
gained from the living cater- 
pillar. Thanks to these pre- 
cautions, my charges have 
all the appearance of excellent 
health; they drink and thrive. But 
this state of things cannot last long. 
Soon, ripe for the transformation, my 
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lazy grubs, varying greatly in number from 
ten or twenty at the least to sometimes half 
a hundred. They are the offspring of the 


















The Microgaster lays her eggs within the caterpillars, and 


worms leave the dining-room of the her young are nourished during the larval state on cater- 
watch-glass, as they would have left pillar’s blood, until in May a swarm of pygmies issues forth, 


the caterpillar’s belly; they come to 
the ground to try to weave their tiny . 
cocoons. They fail in the attempt, and 
perish. They have missed a suitable sup- 
port; that is to say, the silky carpet pro- 
vided by the dying caterpillar. No matter; 
I have seen enough to convince me. The 
larve of the Microgaster do not eat in the 
strict sense of the word. They live on soup; 
and that soup is the caterpillar’s blood. 
Examine the parasites closely and you 
will see that their diet is bound to be a 
liquid one. They are little white grubs, 
neatly segmented, with a pointed fore part, 
splashed with tiny black marks, as though 
the atom had been slaking its thirst in a 
drop of ink. It moves its hind quarters 
slowly, without shifting its position. I 
place it under the microscope. The mouth 
is a pore, devoid of any apparatus for dis- 
integration-work; it has no fangs, nohorny 
nippers, no mandibles; its attack is just a 
kiss. It does not chew, it sucks, it takes 
discreet sips at the moisture all around it. 
The fact that it refrains entirely from 
biting is confirmed by my autopsy of the 





ready to get to business in the cabbage~beds 


stricken caterpillars. In the patient’s belly, 
notwithstanding the number of nurslings 
which hardly leave room for the nurse’s 
entrails, everything is in perfect order; 
nowhere do we see a trace of mutilation. 
Nor does aught on the outside betray any 
havoc within. The exploited caterpillars 
graze and move about peacefully, giving 
no sign of pain. It is impossible for me to 
distinguish them from the unscathed ones 
in respect of appetite and untroubled 
digestion. 

When the time approaches to weave the 
carpet for the support of the chrysalis, 
an appearance of emaciation at last points 
to the evil that is at their vitals. They 
spin, nevertheless. They are stoics who do 
not forget their duty in the hour of death. 
At last they expire, quite softly, not of 
any wounds, but of anemia, even as a lamp 
goes out when the oil comes to an end. And 
it has to be. The living caterpillar, capable 
of feeding itself and forming blood, is a 
necessity for the welfare of the worms; it 
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has to last about a month, until the Micro- 
gaster’s offspring have achieved their full 
growth. The two calendars synchronize 
in a remarkable way. When the cater- 
pillar leaves off eating and makes its pre- 
parations for the metamorphosis, the para- 
sites are ripe for the exodus. The bottle 
dries up when the drinkers cease to need it; 
but until that moment it must remain more 
or less well filled, although becoming limper 
daily. “It is important, therefore, that the 
caterpillar’ s existence be not endangered 
by wounds which, even though very tiny, 
would stop the working of the blood-foun- 
tains. With this intent, the draimers of 
the bottle are, in a manner of speaking, 
muzzled; they have for a mouth a pore 
that sucks without bruising. 

The dying caterpillar continues to lay 
the silk of its carpet with a slow oscillation 
of the head. The moment now comes for 
the parasites to emerge. This happens in 
June, and generally at nightfall. A breach 
is made on the ventral surface, or else on the 
sides, never on the back; one breach only, 
contrived at a point of minor resistance, 
at the junction of two segments; for it is 
bound to be a toilsome business in the ab- 
sence of a set of filing-tools. Perhaps the 
worms take one another’s places at the point 
attacked, and ‘come by turns to work at it 
with a kiss. 

In one short spell the whole tribe issues 
through this single opening, and is soon 
wriggling about, perched on the surface of 
the caterpillar. The lens cannot perceive 
the hole, which closes on the instant. There 
is not even a hemorrhage; ~ the bottle has 
been drained too thoroughly. You must 
press it between your fingers to squeeze 
out afew drops of moisture, and thus dis- 
cover the spot of exit. 

Around the caterpillar, which is not 
always quite dead and which sometimes 
even goes on weaving its carpet a moment 
longer, the vermin at once begin to work 
upon their cocoons. The straw-colored 
thread, drawn from the silk-glands by a 
backward jerk of the head, is first fixed to 
the white network of the caterpillar, and 
then produces adjacent warp-beams, so 
that by mutual entanglements the indi- 
vidual works are welded together, and form 
an agglomeration in which each of the 
worms has its own cabin. For the moment, 
what is woven is not the real cocoon, but a 
general scaffolding, which will facilitate the 
construction of the separate shells. All 


these frames rest upon those adjoining, and, 
mixing up their threads, become a common 
edifice wherein each grub contrives its own 
shelter. Here at last the real cocoon is 
spun, a pretty little piece of closely woven 
work, 

In my rearing-jars, I obtain as many 
groups of those tiny shells as my future 
experiments can wish for. Three-fourths 
of the caterpillars have supplied me with 
them, so ruthless has been the toll of the 
spring births. I lodge these groups one by 
one in separate glass tubes, thus forming a 
collection which I can draw upon at will, 
while in view of my experiments, I keep 
under observation the whole swarm pro- 
duced by one caterpillar. 

The adult Microgaster appears a fort- 
night later, in the middle of June. There 
are fifty in the first tube examined. The 
riotous multitude is in the full enjoyment 
of the pairing season, for the two ‘sexes 
always figure among the guests of any one 
caterpillar. What animation! What an 
orgy of love! The carnival of those pyg- 
mies bewilders the observer and makes his 
head swim. 

Most of the females, desirous of liberty, 
plunge down to the waist between the glass 
of the tube and the plug of cotton-wool that 
closes the end turned to the light; but the 
lower halves remain free, and forma circular 
gallery before which the males take turns. 
The turbulent wedding lasts all the morn- 
ing, and begins afresh next day, a mighty 
throng of couples embracing, separating, 
and embracing once more. 

There is every reason to believe that in 
gardens the mated ones, finding themselves 
in isolated couples, would keep quieter. 
Here in the tube things degenerate into a 
riot because the assembly is too numerous 
for the narrow space. 

What is lacking to complete their happi- 
ness? Apparently, a little food, a few 
sugary mouthfuls extracted from the flowers. 
I serve up some provisions in the tubes; not 
drops of honey, in which the puny creatures 
would get stuck, but little strips of paper 
spread with that dainty. They come to 
them, take their stand on them, and refresh 
themselves. The fare appears to agree with 
them. With this diet, renewed as the strips 
dry up, I can keep them in very good condi- 
tion until the end of my inquisition. 

We will therefore place a new receptacle, 
jar or test-tube, on the table, pointing the 
closed end toward the sunlight. At its 
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mouth we open one of the full tubes. No other 
precaution is needed; even though the mouth 
leaves a large space free, the swarm hastens into 
the lighted chamber. All that remains to be done 
is to close the apparatus before moving it. The 
observer is now in control of the multitude, 
without appreciable losses, and is able to question 
it at will. 

We will begin by asking this: 

“How do you manage to lodge your germs 
inside the caterpillar?” A book which, judg- 
ing by its recent date, should be the faithful echo 
of our actual knowledge, informs us that the 
Microgaster inserts its eggs directly into the 
caterpillar’s body. It goes on to say that the 
parasitic vermin inhabit the chrysalis, whence 
they make their way out by perforating the 
stout horn wrapper. Hundreds of times have I 
witnessed the exodus of the grubs, ripe for 
weaving their cocoons; and the exit has always 
been made through the skin of the caterpillar, 
and never through the armor of the chrysalis. 
The fact that its mouth is a mere clinging pore, 
deprived of any offensive weapon, would even 
lead me to believe that the grub is incapable 
of perforating the chrysalid’s covering. 

This proved error makes me doubt the other 
proposition, though it is logical, after all, and 
agrees with the methods followed by a host of 
parasites. No matter; my faith in what I read 
in print is of the slightest; I prefer to go straight 
to facts. Before making a statement of any 
kind, I want to see—what I call seeing. It isa 
slower and more laborious process; but it is 
certainly much safer. 

I will not undertake to lie in wait for what 
takes place on the cabbages in the garden; 
that method is too uncertain. As I have 
in hand the necessary materials, to wit, 
my collection of tubes, swarming with 
the parasites newly hatched 
into the adult form, I will 
operate on the little 
table in my animals’ 
laboratory. <A jar 
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with a capacity of about a liter is placed on 
the table, with the bottom turned toward 
the window in the sun. I put into it a 
cabbage-leaf covered with caterpillars, 
sometimes fully developed, sometimes half- 
way, sometimes just out of the egg. A 
strip of honeyed paper will serve the 
Microgaster as a dining-room if the experi- 
ment is destined to take some time. Lastly, 
’ I send the inmates of one of my tubes into 
the apparatus. Once the jar is closed, there 
is nothing left to do but to let things take 
their course, and to keep an assiduous 
watch, for days and weeks, if need be. 
Nothing worth remarking can escape me. 
The caterpillars graze placidly, heedless 
of their terrible attendants. If some giddy- 
pates in the turbulent swarm pass over 
their spines, they draw up their fore part 
with a jerk and as suddenly lower it again, 
and that is all; the intruders forthwith 
decamp. Nor do these, on their side, seem 
to contemplate harm; they refresh them- 
selves on the honey-smeared strip, they 
come and go tumultuously. Their short 
flights may land them, now in one piace, 
now in another on the browsing herd, but 
they pay no attention toit. What we see are 
casual meetings, not deliberate encounters. 
In vain I change the herd of caterpillars 
and vary the age; in vain I change the squad 
of parasites; in vain I follow events in the 
jar for long hours, morning and evening, 
both in a dim light and in the full glare of 
the sun. I succeed in seeing nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, on the parasite’s side, that 
resembles an attack. No matter what the 
ill-informed authors say—ill informed be- 
cause they had not the patience to see 
for themselves—the conclusion at which 
I arrive is positive: to inject the germs, the 
Microgaster never attacks the caterpillars. 
The invasion, therefore, is necessarily 
effected through the butterfly’s eggs them- 
selves, as experiment will prove. My broad 
jar would tell against the inspection of the 
troop, kept at too great a distance by the 
glass inclosure; and I therefore select a 
tube an inch wide. I place in this a shred 
of cabbage-leaf, bearing a slab of eggs as 
laid by the butterfly. I next introduce the 


inmates of one of my spare receptacles. A 
strip of paper covered with honey accom- 
panies the new arrivals. 

This happens early in July. Soon the 
females are there fussing about, sometimes 
to the extent of blackening the whole slab 
of yellow eggs. 


They inspect the treasure, 





one and the same time. 
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flutter their wings, and brush their hind 
legs against each other, a sign of keen satis- 
faction. They sound the heap, probe the 
interstices with their antennez, and tap the 
individual eggs with their palpi; then, this. 
one here, that one there, each quickly applies 
the tip of her abdomen to the egg selected. 
Each time we see a slender, horny prickle 
darting from the ventral surface, close to 
the end. This is the instrument that 
deposits the germ under the film of the egg; 
it is the inoculation-needle. The opera- 
tion is performed calmly and methodically, 
even when several mothers are working at 
Where one has 
been, a second goes, followed by a third, a 
fourth, and others yet, nor am I able definite- 
ly to see the end of the visits paid to the 
same egg. Each time the needle enters 
and inserts a germ. 

It is impossible, in such a crowd, for the 
eye to follow the successive mothers that 
hasten to lay in each egg; but there is one 
quite practicable method by which we can 
estimate the number of germs introduced 
into the same egg, which is, later, to open 
the ravaged caterpillars and count the 
worms which they contain. A less repug- 
nant means is to number the little cocoons 
heaped up around each dead caterpillar. 
The total will tell us how many germs 
were injected, some by the same layer re- 
turning several times to the egg already 
treated, others by different layers. Well, 
the number of these cocoons varies greatly. 
Generally it fluctuates in the neighborhood 
of twenty, but I have come across as many 
as sixty-five; and nothing tells me that 
this is the extreme limit. What abomi- 
nable industry for the extermination of. a 
butterfly’s progeny! 

I am fortunate at this moment in having 
a highly cultured visitor, versed in the pro- 
fundities of philosophic thought. I make 
way for him before the apparatus wherein 
the Microgaster is at work. For an hour 
and more, standing lens in hand, he in his 
turn looks and sees what I have just seen; 
he watches the layers that go from one egg 
to another make their choice, produce 
the slender lancet, and prick what the 
stream of passers-by, one after the other, 
have already pricked. Thoughtful and a 
little uneasy, he puts down his lens at last. 
Never has he been vouchsafed so clear a 
glimpse.as here, in my finger-thick tube, of 
the masterly brigandage that runs through 
all life, down to that of the very smallest. 
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ELOVED Mother: \ 

B It is evening, and 4 

Paul having gone on Sa 

an errand to a_ neigh- 
bor’s, I am alone in our little home. 
Filled with a driving urge, I am writing 
to you as though I were close beside 
you, holding your hand and talking 
to you. 

I think of you often as I go about 
my work. AsI pump water to wash my 
dishes, or as I hang my clothes out on 
the line in the yard, I fancy I see your 
horrified expression at the thought of 
a daughter of yours, once so tenderly 
cherished, engaged in such menial work. 
But I try not to overdo in any way, 
and I believe I’m stronger than ever 
before. 

Though doing all my own housework, 
I still find many leisure hours, and being 
much of the time alone, I’ve grown 
somewhat self-analytical. Before my 
marriage, I wanted simply to live and 
be merry. I suppose nearly all young 
girls feel the same way. _ 

Mother, you cried when Paul and I 
came to you and father one evening and 
confessed our secret marriage. You 
were terribly hurt, and overwhelmingly 
surprised. You spoke of its being a 
whim, and of my certainly regretting it. 
And father looked stern and a little piti- 
ful, but neither of you—mercifully—un- 
derstood then. Mother, gather strength 
for what I’m about to tell you. 


I’m only a little over eighteen, but I 
realize that in experience and knowl- 
edge of life, until a short time ago, I 
was a mere baby. But my instincts 
were a thousand years old. 

When I was in my last year at high 
school I was sixteen, a healthy, 
impetuous, life-curious girl. 
Often, when in the morning 
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Letter 
Mother 
Calvin Blake 
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G I’dstart away from home 
(CY _ and draw in the fresh, in- 
vigorating air, many ques- 
tions would come winging to me; 
and sometimes within myself I’d find 
an answer that books or people had 
not, so far, given me. Then Id thrill 
with self-admiration. I suppose every- 
body has those big moments of ego- 
tism; and after all, I believe they’re 
divine flashes, because they lift you to 
the knowledge of your own greatness— 
your own possibilities of greatness, I 
mean. 

One of those wonderful days when I 
was happy just because I lived, I ran 
dancing down the garden path. It 
seemed to me I must sing and dance, 
as an expression of my joy—joy be- 
cause flowers are sweet and stars’ shine 
at night and little brooks make music. 

And then, when at noon I returned 
home, you met me at the door and said: 
“Frances, this morning you acted like 
a tomboy. You must learn to walk 
like a lady.”” I asked the eternal child 
question, “Why?” You answered, “ Be- 
cause girls must be sedate and ladylike.” 

It seemed so inadequate a reason to 
me, mother dear. And I couldn’t at first 
bend myself. When the life-force swept 
through me, it raised me. I was no 
more a mere mortal, earth-bound, but 
one aspiring to the sky! I’ve thought 
out the meaning of those days of up- 
lift. I think they are the days of a 
young girl’s ripening toward her ultimate 
meaning, her great completion. But 
no one about me seemed to realize this. 
And I wish some great teacher had said 
to me: ‘Frances, sing and dance now; 
but know the significance of your emo- 
tions. Creation is repeating its refrain 
in you.” Oh, imreverencelwould 4 y 

have responded to that word! 
But no one did tell me that 
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my exuberance meant the flower- 
ing of every function toward ma- 
turity and. maternity. - And this 
season might in any event have 
been followed by depression, reaction. 
But I knew only that when I tried 
to quench my spirits and to walk 





ment, as though some ideal 
had been killed. 

After a time you said: “I had 
hoped, Frances, to keep your mind 
wholesomely filled with your home 
life and your books and music. There 
is plenty of time yet to talk of mar- 


sedately, I soon fell into spells of sullen- 4 riage.” 


ness or of cold reserve, and I shut my- 
self quite away from you. I hurt you 
desperately many a time, mother, and I 
hated myself when I saw your sweet 
face cloud; but I couldn’t control my 
moods. 

Oh, I was hateful and perverse; and I 
ask your forgiveness now. It must have 
been hard for you to see your only 
child turn from you as I did, and go off 
for long hours in her own room, prefer- 
ring solitude to any interest you could 
devise. 

When nearly seventeen, I spoke to you 
one day about marriage. I felt shy 
about broaching the subject; but my 
girl friends all discussed it, and they 
all had sorry standards, I thought—even 
then. Some wanted to marry for money, 
others so they could be free from home 
surveillance, while others wanted merely 
the dignity of marriage. And deep in 
my heart was growing the flower of 
romance. 

So, to find the truth, I spoke to you. 
We were out in the garden on a June 
afternoon. The air was very still, and 
the flowers you tended so lovingly were 
all about us. Something in the scene 
made me very anxious to come close to 
you, to know you. I thought: ‘That’s 
my own mother. She can tell me more 
wonderful stories than any of the girls I 
know. I'll ask her some questions.” 
And I plunged right in: “ Mother, just 
how do people marry? How does mar- 
riage come about?” I waited breath- 
lessly. 

I saw the color creep up to your face, 
even to youreyes. You did not look at 
me, nor did you answer me at once. 
And I thought, ‘“There’s something 
mysterious here; something painful to 
be hidden.” I was sick with disappoint- 





“Tsn’t the time when you think about 
it the time to talk about it, mother?” I 
burst forth. 

You looked at me then, straight into 
my eyes. You said: ‘I’m sorry to find 
this curiosity in you, Frances. I think 
it might be well now to give you some 
new, interesting duties. How would 
you like to make your own blouses?” 

But I was insistent. I felt I must 
have an answer, so 1 brought my ques- 
tioning down to the personal. “How 
did you know father was meant for you 
and you for him?” 

You answered: “I was introduced 
to your father at a friend’s house. 
He asked to call on me in my own home, 
and after a proper length of time we 
were married.” 

I fell back. Here was a tale stripped 
of all adornment. I stood there un- 
thrilled, disappointed. Now I find it 
in my heart to wish you could have 
told me a little of the wonder of your 
courtship days—that you could have 
told me something of your marriage day. 
Perhaps you had flowers and a flowing 
veil, and music; and perhaps when you 
put your hand in father’s, you looked 
up at him 

Well, I never asked you any more 
intimate questions. And that winter 
there began social activities in our 
young set. We usually went in groups 
to dances and picnics—unchaperoned 
or inadequately chaperoned. I suppose 
all the mothers felt that precepts and 
regulations were sufficient to keep their 
daughters in the path of rectitude. 

I heard a woman once say to you, 
“Well-reared young folks can’t-get into 
any great harm.”’ And you agreed. But 
there wasn’t one of us in that group of 
boys and girls equipped to understand 
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himself or herself. You told 

me, of course, always to be modest 
and to conduct myself in a lady- 
like way. But that was all. There 
was precept under which there was 
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no groundwork, no real enlightenment. | 


Of the danger lurking within myself, 
because I was human—a double danger, @ 
since I was ignorant alike of its pres- 
ence and its meaning—I was not told. 
And so you would have been terribly 
shocked had you known that the first 
time Paul put his arm around me, 
when we were sitting out a dance on 
the secluded stairs of the Assembly 
Hall, I enjoyed his doing so. I hoped 
he would embrace me again. I must 
be frank, honest with you now, though 
I can hear your cool, sweet voice saying, 
“T never dreamed a daughter of mine 
could so far forget herself!” 

And the first time Paul kissed me! 
I was terribly shy. I turned my face 
away from him, but the other girls 
laughed. You’d be surprised to know 
how free they are with the boys—and 
of course the boys with them—when they 
are all out together, even in parties. 
None of the mothers of really nice girls 
would believe that their daughters are 
flippant and flirtatious, and encourage 
the boys asthey do. And it:isn’t because 
they want to do wrong. It’s because 
they’re all curious about life; and not 
having any real knowledge, they just go 
ahead trying to solve mysteries in their 
own crude way. 

When I was nearing my eighteenth 
birthday—Paul was almost twenty—all 
the boys and girls spoke of our having 
“a case” on each other. We had a 
passing fancy for each other, that was 
all. And we simply played with danger, 
as children might play with dynamite, 
laughingly, ignorantly. When I met 
Paul, I thrilled; not because it was Paul, 
but because life was flowing through 
me. And I didn’t know what that 
mighty current, magnetizing me, meant. 
Oh, yes, a sacredly delicate period, those 
years in a girl’s life when she’s growing 
up to womanhood! 
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One night six of us went toa 
moonlight picnic, out near River 

Grove. Our Bible-class teacher ac- 
companied us, but he napped under 
a tree after supper, and so we paired 
off. Paul and I walked toward the 
woods. 

We sat under a tree. Paul made 
a pillow of his coat for me. But when 
he put his arm about me, I left the 
pillow and rested my head against his 
shoulder. He began to talk, after a time, 
about his future. His father meant to 
let him study law, that being Paul’s 
ardent desire. He told me his hope that 
some day he would be a big man, a 
justice of the Supreme Court, he said. 

And then we were silent. The moon 
went sailing behind a cloud, and one of 
the boys somewhere in the wood began 
to strum on a guitar. Paul and I were 
quite alone in the world. I felt suddenly 
a little cold, and he drew me closer... . 

We rode home silently together in the 
big hay-wagon, and we didn’t join in 
the songs of our companions. We were 
a two young things, suddenly facing 
Life. 

A sordid story, my mother? Perhaps! 
And your daughter’s story—the girl you 
have loved and carefully watched, and 
shielded from every passing wind. You 
had in your lifetime seen other girls go 
wrong, and sighed and wondered at the 
weakness of human nature; but you 
thanked God that nothing so terrible 
could touch your child! 

- Paul and I rather kept away from each 
other after that picnic. But—oh, how 
can I tell it?—after a time the terrible 
truth was forced in upon me. And I 
was helpless. I didn’t know which way 
to turn. There were nights of agony, 
when I tossed about with eyes wide 
awake, burning into the dark. There 
were days when I went about my home 
and wished I might die. 

At last, in despair I sought Paul. I 
saw him on the street, and when he 
raised his hat, I said, ‘‘I’d like to take 
a walk with you.” 

“All right,” he answered. He tried 
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to speak cheerfully and with- 
out restraint, but I felt: an over- 
powering shyness. We walked out 
from town, down a long, lonely road. 
He began to tell me about how he 
was preparing to go to college, and 
after that to law-school. And then 
I looked up into his boyish face, and 
I told him. 

He didn’t answer. He only stopped 
short, as though struck. His eyes were 
like coals in his white face. We stared 
at each other, crushed under the blow 
that had befallen us. 

It was finally decided that we should 
see Paul’s father. Paul never knew his 
mother. I wish she had lived; but she 
died when he was a baby. I didn’t want 
to go to Paul’s house, but he thought it 
best. He didn’t tell me exactly why, 
except that he wanted his father to 
understand the sort of girl I was. Paul 
had told me once that he rarely saw his 
father, for the older man was always very 
busy. When Paul took me into a big, 
book-lined room, I could see that the 
man sitting at a desk, even when he 
turned to greet us, had a far-away, re- 
moved look. 

A big book lay before him, and he 
kept his finger in his place as he looked 
over it at us. I felt numb, as though 
paralyzed; and he half smiled, sensing 
my distress. I wished then that I looked 
more of a woman. You wanted me to 


be a little girl as long as possible, so. 


you kept my dresses just to my shoe 
tops. 
Paul plunged right in. He stood near 
me, and once, as he told his father the 
story, he looked down at me. 

There was a silence when Paul ceased. 
It seemed to me to last forever. Then 
his father rose. He was very tall and 
important looking, and instinctively I 
took a step backward. Suddenly I wanted 
my own father. I wanted to be in his 
arms, to have him hold me as he used 
to when I was a tiny baby. But I was 
alone. 

“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” the big man asked at last. 
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“That’s what I came to you 

about, sir,” said Paul. 

His father laughed - then. : He.was 
greatly disturbed, I knew; but he 
laughed. ‘‘Rather late to come. to 
me,” he said. ‘You should have 
thought matters out a bit beforehand.” 

“Why, there wasn’t time to think. 

I don’t understand now how—” Pau! 

stammered. 

His father stopped him. “I don’t 
want to hear anything along that line,” 
he cried. A sudden passion lit his face, 
and he hit his fist on the desk. “The 
old saying holds good here—As you’ve 
turned your life, now march it. Also, 
I suppose you expect to do the proper 
thing?” He looked me over critically. 

“Marry Frances?” said Paul. ‘Oh, 
I expect to do that. But there’s the 
question of college and my profession, 
father, and of caring for a wife—and 
child 

“Yes, you have a lot to think about.” 
There was no sympathy in the tones. 

Paul moved away from me then. He 
went and stood close to his father. 
speaking earnestly: “Father, you'll help 
me? I’ve been wrong; I realize that 
fully. But the damage is done, and 
we must all face it——” 

“Wel You do the damage, and then 
drag me in! No, my son; you'll have 
to face it alone. If the girl meant more 
to you than your career——” 

“But she didn’t,” broke in Paul. ‘I 
tell you, father, I don’t know how the 
situation came about. I’ve meant to be 
straight and true. Couldn’t you try to 
understand?” 

“Trying to understand won’t help 
matters.” He paused, returned to his 
book, read a few words, then again 
looked over at me. I had not moved, 
and I wanted to cry—cry out. I was 
afraid I might, if he didn’t stop look- 
ing at me. Some moments I couldn’t 
realize what it was all about—why I 
was there, why Paul’s father was regard- 
ing me as a judge might. I wanted to be 
in my own home! 

At last he spoke again. “I will give 
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you two hundred dollars,” he 
said. “That amount will pay your 
way out to some strange place, and 
keep you for atime. Then you must 
do the best you can.” 

Paul stood waiting. But as his father 
didn’t seem inclined to speak again, 
he walked toward the door. ‘Come, 
Frances,” he said, and I followed him 
out. 

So we were married the next day by 
a justice in a town you reach after a long 
trolley ride. Then events gathered 
quickly. We told you of our marriage. 
I packed my trunk, said a frozen 
good-by to you and father, and that 
same night we took the train for this 
little town. 

During the entire journey Paul and I 
sat silent, looking aimlessly out the win- 
dow. I felt just as I used to when I 
was a little girl and for some mis- 
demeanor you had sent me upstairs to 
bed. Just as then, I felt dreadfully 
alone, and did not understand exactly 
why punishment had befallen me. I re- 
called one particular crime for which 
you punished me when I was about 
four years old. You had told me re- 
peatedly that I must not touch a cut- 
glass bowl you kept in the middle of the 
| dining-room table. And with all my 
soul I wanted to get close to the bowl, 
to put just the tips of my fingers on 
its crusted surface. So one day I obeyed 
the driving desire, and climbed onto a 
chair; but at the critical moment, when 
I was stretching high for attainment, 
you entered the room, and without a 
word, you took me by the hand and 
led me upstairs to bed. 

And the very next day you were called 
away and your sister, my aunt Betty, 
came to take care of me. Human desire 
and human curiosity, being stronger than 
any reason you had given me for not 
touching the alluring bowl, sent me again 
to gaze upon it—and to fulfil my object, 
if I might. But again detection stole 
upon me. I looked up to find Aunt 
Betty regarding me; but with a smile! 
“Isn’t the bowl beautiful?” she asked. 
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And then she lifted me to her 
lap, drew the bowl to her, and put 
it into my eager hands. My little 
heart almost stopped beating. Joy 
surged through me; wonder held me, 
awe because I was allowed to let my 
eager, sensitive fingers caress the bowl. 

Also a passion of gratitude filled me 
for Aunt Betty’s confidence in my power 
to hold the bowl safely. I couldn’t have 
dropped it then; I should have died 
rather than let it slip from my clasp. . 

As the train whizzed on, I thought, 
too, of that June day in our garden, 
when you wouldn’t let me touch the 
bowl—you know what I mean, mother 
dear! You answered my boundless 
curiosity about life by advising me not 
to think about such matters then! You 
put up restrictions, gave me rules to be 
followed, when what I wanted was to 
know! Well, perhaps mothers fear, for 
some reason that I, of course, can’t know, 
to tell the truth to their little girls; but 
the tragedy here is that the young rebel 
against mere restrictions. They want 
knowledge. 

I'll spare you the details of how we 
settled in our little home; of Paul’s 
searching for and finally securing a posi- 
tion—as helper to the transplanter in the 
large greenhouses which give the town 
its name. He arrives home every even- 
ing, usually very tired, but always smell- 
ing fragrantly of a thousand flowers. We 
don’t find much to talk about; I think 
we both still feel a little strange 
together. 

But tonight when he came home, I 
felt that he was in a rebellious and bitter 
mood. He is kind to me, but indifferent, 
perhaps because of this very strange- 
ness, and I know he secretly frets about 
the downfall of all his aspirations. He 
is still very young, while I have lived a 
hundred years, I think. He sat down to 
the dinner I had prepared, and while he 
was eating his pudding we heard a little 
sound. Something or some one was 
pushing open the kitchen door. 

Having — fear of intrusion from 
strangers, I sat quite still, and presently 
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a child of perhaps lour years en- 
tered the room.-. He came straight 
tome, andas heneared me, I recognized 
him as the baby of a distant neighbor. 


a 


crying, poor little fellow! Clearly he 
wanted his mother. My heart went 
out to him, and in a moment I had him } 
folded close to me. As he nestled down 
against me, for the first time since my 
coming here I was filled with peace and 
a kind of happy anticipation. 

I hushed the child against me, and soon 
he went to sleep, a sobbing sleep. I had 
quite forgotten Paul; but at last I felt 
his gaze. ‘‘You’ve been lonely, Frances,” 
he cried. ‘Lonely and unhappy!” 

I did not answer. 

“T’ve been thinking only of my side,” 
he continued. He left his place then 
and came to me, and stood looking down 
at the little tear-stained face at my 
breast. ‘‘And yet you had to leave every- 
body and come with me out here alone.” 
We were both silent then, but drawn 
closer than ever before. After a time 
Paul went on: “I never realized till 
now that a child really is coming to us. 
It doesn’t seem possible.”’ 

I nodded. ‘‘And we’ll have to take 
care of it and teach it—oh, teach it 
many things—”’ And then I just 
couldn’t keep the tears back. 

Paul took the sleeping boy from me 
and put him down on the lounge near 
the window. When he returned, he knelt 
and put his arms about me, and he was 
very comforting. It seemed as though 
I had been aching to have some one hold 
me; to have some one care for me again. 
We had come through deeps to this mo- 
ment of understanding, of seeing clearing. 

After a long, sympathetic silence, Paul 
said: ‘‘Wouldn’t you like your mother 
to be with you—next month?” 

“T daren’t think how greatly I want 
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her,” I said. “But do you think she 
f would come to me, Paul?” 
MS “T don’t know,” he said gently; “ you 


(4 see, I never had a mother that I can 
co) remember. It must be great to have 
f, areal mother!” Then after a while: 
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He was tired and dirty, and had been : 
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“Why don’t you write to her? 
I'll take the child home. [I'll be 
gone over an hour, so you'll have 
plenty of time.to write a long letter.” 
So I have written. But one more 
word. Your faith in me, mother dear, 
was perhaps beautiful, but blind—pitiably 
blind! And if this little one coming to 
me be a daughter, I pray J shall not be 
blind. But I believe my scorching - ex- 
perience has opened my vision; for at 
least I shall know my child to be human, 
with human frailties, human curiosities. 
I shall not believe that simply because 
she is a daughter of mine, the tragedy 
which befell my neighbor’s child could 
not possibly befall mine! 

For I know how terribly helpless a 
young girl is, how woefully unequipped, 
when she is told simply that she mustn’t 
do this and she mustn’t do that, but 
never told why. I know how bewildered 
she feels when, as she grows older and 
is allowed intimate contact with boys, 
emotions, the meaning of which she 
doesn’t remotely know, sweep in on her. 

There shall be no such wall of mystery 
between my daughter and me. [I shall 
try to establish a bond between us that 
will draw her frankly to me in every per- 
plexity. She shall not be harassed by the 
seeming paradoxes of life. She shall not, 
I promise you, be allowed to face temp- 
tations unprepared; for, well-reared or 
not, every girl does face real temptations 
in her intimate, unchaperoned associa- 
tion with boys. She shall know why it 
is best to avoid even the appearance of 
evil. Too, she shall learn that she is the 
daughter of thousands of men and 
women, all swayed by emotions that 
make the race go on; that she is not 
exempt from the rush of such emotions, 
but that she must harness them, give them 
proper place, till the beautiful time comes, 
the time of marriage and motherhood. 

I hear Paul’s step. So, mother, good 
night. And though I ask of you noth- 
ing but what in freedom and love you 
can give, I shall watch every mail till I 
hear from you. 

FRANCES. 
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Educators are denying that the boy has a right to the red 
blood of the hero element in the literature of the past. and 
everything is being over-edited. In our writing for chil- 
dren, we are trying.to close our eyes to the savage in the 
youngster 





What Do Children Read?r 








By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of ‘Children’s Books and Reading,” etc. 


The book-stalls for the year now at hand are laden with the widest variety of stories 
ever presented for youthful readers. How choose among them? The citizen of to- 
morrow is shaped with each book put into the hands of youth, and different types 
of children necessarily crave and require different types of books. Mr. Moses, a 
critic of the highest repute, has made a special study of children’s reading. For 
twelve years he has reviewed an average of three hundred juvenile stories a 
year, and he speaks with authority. Reprints, new editions of old favorites, 
“expurgated” editions, that hardy perennial, the “series,” brand-new 
stories—he knows them all, and can help you through the bewildering maze to 
the books your children want. Nor is Mr. Moses’s view—discriminating judge 
though he is—in the least carping or pedagogic. His is a plea for sanity in this 
puzzling matter, a plea for natural individual development which cannot be ignored 


T the present time the state of 
children’s literature is aggravated 
by adult theory, and conflicting 
advice comes from every quarter. 

I once heard a priest, whose boys were of 
the slums, complain that he saw no reason 
why libraries should try to prevent a child 
from reading any kind of story, provided 
it was not vicious. Advocate though I am 
of the very best that is written, there is truth 
in hisclaim. Two things every boy seeks to 
satisfy: his dreams, which may be high or 
low; and his ambitions, which usually seek 
expression through action of some kind. If 
he dreams of pirates, he wants any book he 
can reach on the subject of pirates; and 
when he is done with the best one, it only 





gives him a greater incentive to goon and 
on. And if, through guidance, he does not 
reach the mediocre story first, he will reach 
it last—or at least he will go on and on until 
his taste is satisfied. 

Really, the difference between a supposed 
classic on Captain Kidd and a healthy, 
melodramatic story on Captain Kidd is not 
so great in quality that it matters very 
much which ‘version is read first. The dif- 
ference is a matter of literary expression, 
of the writer’s art; and the democratic 
crowd of readers cares nothing for the art 
just so the content is stirring. It is sur- 
prising, even though we go on that principle, 
how much good writing one finds in the 
children’s books published each year. The 
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average child’s story—and as a matter of 
fact, the average adult’s story as well— 
simply serves as an outlet for the energy 
which is in him, and for the vital movement 
of events around him. 

I have passed through slum districts and 
have watched small girls, dirty, with raucous 
voices, dancing gracefully before a hand- 
organ; I have passed newsboys ‘‘shooting 
craps”’ on the door-step. To such as these 
I'would not deny the best literature, but 


I am more and more convinced that such as " 


these are not prepared to respond immedi- 
ately to a refined style. Rough in outlook, 
uncouth in manner, barbaric in expression, 
they need a literature more in accord with 
their untrained understanding. Yet edu- 
cators are denying that the boy has a right 
to the red blood of the hero element in the 
literature of the past, and everything is 
being over-edited. In our writing for 


' children, we are trying to close our eyes to 


the savage in the youngster. 

There are theories that the child should 
not be brought in contact with fear. He is 
supposed to become fearless through the 
absence of any disturbing element in the 
books he reads; but he is not brave in the 
sense that what he reads trains him to 
meet fear bravely. The sooner we realize 
that there is an educative value to fear, 
the stronger will be the literary expression 
in the books our children read. Fairy 
tales are now pruned, and the lives of our 
legendary heroes are shorn of those dra- 
matic climaxes which have kept them alive 
through the ages. Some people point to 
the primitive form of “Little Red Riding 
Hood” with a shudder, and blue pencil 
the story so that the wolf is deprived of 
a wholesome meal. There are others who 
even frown at ‘Mother Goose.” Said 
the one-time Archbishop of Dublin, refer- 
ring to “Old Father Long-Legs,” ‘There 
in that nursery verse you may sce an epit- 
ome of the history of all religious persecu- 
tion.” Said another iconoclastic critic, 
“The jingles consist of the most wanton, 
restless acts, with abominable reasons ad- 
duced therefrom.” Yet the jingles persist 
through some indefinable quality which one 
calls vitality in literature. 

There is fear expressed for children’s 
literature simply because there are so many 
books published each year. Is it that 
every book should be a classic? Lucky 
indeed if each year discovers to us six books 
of semi-immortal worth! Classics are not 
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written every day. If we are anything, we 
are contemporaneous; we live in the age 
of news. Thercfore our literature is newsy. 
It is right that the bulk of it should pass 
away with the months. I am almost 
willing that the publisher of “juveniles” 
should put forth six mediocre books to 
cover the manufacturing expenses of some- 
thing réally lasting. And if you criticize 
our books from the standpoint of mediocrity 
of style, this is not an age of style but of 
statement and of doing. The mediocrity 
of expression such as we have reflects*our 
culture. 


The Twice-Told Tales 


In our children’s literature, however, 
there is a tendency to write down to a level 
of juvenile comprehension.. How many 
“Gullivers,’’ ‘Robinson Crusoes,’’ and 
“Swiss Family Robinsons” have you seen 
retold? How many Bibles rewritten for 
the comprehension of the young? The fact 
is that all of our children’s literature fits 
their comprehension too snugly. I believe 
in “‘ Gulliver” as Swift told it; I believe in 
Defoe’s “‘Robinson Crusoe”; I believe ‘in 
the original “Swiss Family Robinson,” 
of Wyss—with just enough editing to lend 
action to the narrative. If the classics are 
to be retold, let them be retold by word. of 
mouth. I would have the story-hour in the 
home, the school, and the library crowd out 
the published rehash of a book. 

This is my conservative self speaking. 
But when I view the demands of democracy, 
I find that much of the value of these orig- 
inals depends on a comprehension of style, 
and the crowd does not care for style. . Some 
theorists will say, if you cannot have the 
original, do not have any. But the chap 
of the tenement might grow up in ignorance 
of “Robinson Crusoe” if it were not told 
to him in a manner as glaring as that of his 
five-cent library. Where a child can under- 
stand even the tenth part of the original, give 
him the original; but where a retold version 
is told, be sure that it is as clear, as stead- 
fast in its intention, as free from error, as 
the original. I have read garbled versions 
of Shakespeare twice as obscure as any- 
thing in Shakespeare. I even have my 
doubts as to the efficacy of Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare,” 
as much as I love it. It is not necessary 
to give a child Shakespeare until he is of 
years to appreciate the story element in 
the plays. Lamb is a good introduction, 
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but turn the child loose in the original soon. 
That’s what used to be done in days of old; 
and there are those of our elders who found 
time to read Shakespeare and Harry Castle- 
mon and Oliver Optic at the same time. 


Current Juveniles 


It is true that mediocrity marks the 
average child’s book, especially in the field 
of fiction. But mediocre though the fiction 
may be, the girls’ stories bring manners into 
homes where manners are crowded out by 
the stress of living; the boys of the street 
have their viciousness directed into channels 
of manliness, and are shown bravery which 
no longer spells bullying. I am an advocate 
of style and a believer in the story that lives. 
But librarians know that such effective 
pieces of writing as Stevenson’s “Treasure 
Island” and Norman Duncan’s “Adven- 
tures of Billy Topsail” remain on the cir- 
culating shelves, while flimsy stories of 
forest and field are worn threadbare in the 
course of a few months. Both of those 
classic books contain the penny-dreadful 
element in them—enough red blood to 
satisfy the biggest “crap-shooter”—but it 
is the style which militates against them. 

Our schools are to blame for this indif- 
ference to style. I am of the opinion that 
the matter-of-factness of our text-books 
destroys, or does not serve to awaken within 
the child, any warm response. And re- 
sponse is the basis of appreciation. Only 
when the school improves its supplementary 
reading can we hope for an improvement 
in taste; only when the school turns to the 
imagination as an asset will the higher 
quality of our literature manifest itself. 

The boys and girls, therefore, who pore 
over the countless stories of average style 
are at least gleaning from them a manner 
which modern life needs. They are given 
adventurous stories of mountain and cafion, 
of valley and plain, of battleship and flying 
machine, written with a realism and with 
an accuracy every bit significant enough to 
impress them with a newspaper knowledge 
of what the world is about. There are 
two qualities in such fiction that commends 
it: cleanliness: and, generally, accuracy. 
To some extent, they over-indulge a child’s 
curiosity by passing from one volume into 
a series of any number of volumes; and 
that is where the mediocre bulk of our 
juvenile literature arises. As a matter of 
statistics, I find 673 volumes credited to 
only sixteen series in one catalogue. If the 
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library, however, through judicious advice, 
cannot turn the average boy toward the 
best that has been written, I do not see why 
that boy should not run the gamut of Henty 
or Brereton or Stratemeyer if he wants to, 
even though after he is through he will have 
only a Henty and a Stratemeyer taste. I 
do not see why a girl should not have as 
many ‘‘weepy”’ stories as her craving seeks. 
A boy won’t be bored, and he won’t wade 
through style for style’s sake alone. A girl’s 
endurance is limited, and she finally comes 
to the bottom of her tears. Tomlinson and 
Altschuler and Dudley and Barbour are 
healthy for the average boy; while Marion 
Ames Taggart, Annie Fellows Johnston, 
Etta A. Baker, and a dozen others bring 
brightness and sprightliness into many a 
dingy home. 


The Spirit of the Times 


We may believe that the dead level of 
our fiction for children is due to the ever- 
widening problem of democracy; but how 
much better it is than the stories of days 
gone by, when there was a pernicious 
specializing of literature for the poor— 
books and small tales which quibbled in 
morals and flaunted class distinction! 

The modern child’s interests are largely 
practical, and I do not believe I am far 
wrong when I state that most of our yearly 
deluge of children’s literature deals with the 
romance of that practicality. Not only is 
the boy given books treating of the develop- 
ment of aeroplanes and of battleships, but 
he is likewise given stories which reveal 
supposititious cases under which these 
latest marvels might prove of use to the 
hero, or the hero to them. If Peary turns 
toward the North Pole, the newspaper 
accounts are converted by the dexterous 
author into an intimate narration of events 
as witnessed by the youthful hero who was 
Peary’s right-hand man. There is no tell- 
ing the number of Panama Canal stories 
scheduled for sale for this year, or stories 
dealing with the efforts of the Boy Scouts 
and the Camp-Fire Girls. 

There are three elements which regulate 
the character of juvenile literature: jour- 
nalism demands an up-to-dateness in fiction; 
education exacts accuracy; scholarship 
results in a zealous exploitation of sources 
beyond the demands of child interest. Of 
the latter there is much to be said. The 
majority of strange folk-tales, legends, 
fables, and religigus superstitions served 
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up in juvenile form are totally unsuited 
to juvenile readers. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that at least forty-five per cent. of 
Andrew Lang’s compilations are of value 
to the antiquarian alone; in fact, that they 
contain matter of an anthropomorphic 
character that young people should not be 
given. Far better would it be for them to 
become thoroughly familiar with Asop, 
Anderson, Grimm, Asbjornson, and Greek 
mythology—more necessary to their cul- 
ture than East Indian Brahminism or than 
South African Zuluism. I have watched 
the effect of story-tellers on their audiences. 
There wasan Australian folk-tale told oneday 
that bored to extinction; this was followed 
by the Uncle Remus story of Brer Rabbit, 
Brer Fox, and the Tar Baby; the mirth was 
spontaneous. 


I also believe that it is unfortunate to ~ 


find so many pseudo-fairy tales. Most of 
our writers are trying to emulate Lewis 
Carroll, even as the versifiers are attempting 
to imitate Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of 
Verses.” The author of “Alice in Wonder- 
land” put three elements into that nonsense 
story: fact, nonsense, and fairy tale. So 
did Charles Kingsley in ‘The Water Ba- 
bies.” Carroll possessed an innate feeling 
for the incongruous which none of his fol- 
lowers have. Yet the time was never so 
ripe for some one with the ability and with 
the understanding, to convert the spirit of 
machinery, of modern science, into fairy 
form. Kipling came near it in “Puck of 
Pook’s Hill.” 

There is but one great fear I have for 
the fate of the present-day children’s lit- 
erature. The general law of the survival 
of the fittest will take care of the books of 
real value, a few of which appear each year. 
Thankful indeed we should be that our own 
time has brought us “Uncle Remus,” 
“Peter Pan,” and the “Jungle Book.” 
The publishers to a commendable degree 
reprint—in editions worthy of the highest 
praise—books which constitute the child’s 
rich heritage. But the author of juvenile 
literature is writing with no other author- 
ity than that which a democratic average 
demands. In fiction he is a journalist, 
and since he finds the “series” profitable, 
he is willing to give his style a sameness 
that depends on action for external move- 
ment. In “non-fiction” he has educational 
theories which bind him and scholarly exac- 
tions which direct him. In both instances 
he is a producer rather than a creator. 


And he is not a creator simply because in 
modern education they are doing their best 
to stunt the imagination of the child. Of 
the mass of litérature being published for 
children, a careful survey makes me fear 
that very little is being prompted by the 
sheer love of writing for children. If books 
are to survive the democratic demand, the 
author must cultivate his spontaneous love 
for the craft. This love is what gave Mrs. 
Burnett in “Little Lord Fauntleroy” and 
Mrs. Wiggin in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm” their authority. 


The Range of Choice 


Having made these observations, there- 
fore, I repeat that it is surprising how good 
the literature for children really is, consid- 
ering the range of tastes to be satisfied 
and the numbness of the average child to 
style. Beautiful editions pour yearly from 
the presses. All that a buyer has to do is 
to start out shopping with a judicious list 
of children’s books, and such a list may be 
had from almost any public library of 
standing. I was surprised not long ago to 
find how ignorant kindergartners were on 
the subject of illustrations for children. 
Picture-books are difficult to find, and the 
majority of mothers who frequent the de- 
partment stores turn to the newspaper- 
supplement type as the kind that Johnny 
wants. And in all probability it is. But 
there are not many teachers who have 
ever had the curiosity to ask to see the 
reprints of Kate Greenaway (Warne); to 
examine the freedom of Walter Crane’s 
work (Warne); nor do they even know the 
name of Caldecott (Warne), that master 
of simple line and simple idea. They 
would smile in ignorance if asked who 
Boutet de Monvel (Century) was, and even 
such a modern person as Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins (McClurg and Houghton, Mifflin) 
would go unsought. 

Lucky the buyer who has the opportunity 
of purchasing a new edition of Kipling’s 
‘Jungle Book” (Century), of the “Arabian 
Nights” (Holt), of Anatole France’s “Girls 
and Boys” (Duffield), of the “Story of 
Rostand’s Chanticler” (Stokes), of Arthur 
Rackham’s ‘Mother Goose” (Century), of 
Asbjornsen’s “ Norwegian Tales” (Lippin- 
cott), of E. Boyd Smith’s edition of “Ivan- 
hoe” (Houghton, Mifflin), of Madame 
Maeterlinck’s “The Children’s Blue Bird” 
(Dodd, Mead), of “Snow White,” the play, 
as given at the Little Theatre in New York 
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(Dodd, Mead). None of these books will 
sell widely; they are for the élite, and they 
will be bought sparingly by the libraries. 
As a reviewer, I know from the publishers’ 
announcements sent me that there will be 
slight variation from the books of last year. 
First and foremost, there are the “series” 
to be continued. From the standpoint 
of timeliness, I know that I shall be sent 
several volumes dealing with incident in 
the Balkans; there will be the usual his- 
torical display of Revolutionary, 1812, and 
Civil War stories. Especially strong will 
be the last, in view of the war anniversaries 
we have recently celebrated. I will find 
scanty biography, for biography is written 
only for school requirements. In a letter 
from a librarian, I find this memorandum 
regarding biography: “‘I am of the opinion 
that the biographical form belongs to people 
of developed taste, and not to people whose 
taste is in the making. By that I mean 
that I doubt if we shall ever be able to 
develop in children the love for biography 
in itself, and I think the biographical form 
often hinders, rather than increases, a 
child’s interest in an individual.... I 
would be inclined, were I treating any life, 
not to hold to the usual form, but to give 


the dramatic period of an individual’s life~ 


first and treat the earlier periods 
later in the book, after the 
child’s interest had been 
permanently estab- 
lished.” 

Interest estab- 
lished is the slo- 
gan, and it isa 
wise publisher 
who places an 
exciting front- 
ispiece to his 
story-books. I 
repeat this 


have an oppor- 

tunity, for it 
should stand as a 
warning to the aver- 

age grown person 
who purchases books 

for children. A book 
should be examined be- 
foreit is bought; it should 
not be purchased on the 















They have their inspiration, these modern 
stories charged with lack of style, and 
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the moral trend of children’s literature ° 
is concerned. Now and again a snobbish 
tone is to be guarded against, but in the 
matter of content—if not of form, of style 
—the buyer might purchase blindly. The 
public library guards the public as far as 
it can; it aims to place the best upon 
its shelves. But the child will read 
something inferior until he begins to want 
something better. When he realizes that 
X’s tale is not so absorbing as Steven- 
son’s ‘“‘Treasure Island,” the battle is 
won. Style will not have won it, but 
the large feeling for events and character 
and right doing at the right moment. 

The time has arrived when the many 
theorists regarding children’s literature 
should meet and measure up their investi- 
gations. The librarians have done splendid 
service in systematizing the field according 
to the wants of childhood. Their book 
lists should be of inestimable service to 
parents, to anyone interested in the sub- 
ject. Books have been graded, they have 
been indexed under various headings, their 
best editions indicated. ' The mother who 
does not know Douglas Jerrold’s ‘“‘ Big Book 
of Nursery Rhymes” (Dutton) or his 
“Big Book of Fables” (Caldwell) had better 
make their acquaintance. And there is much 
she does not know that could be 
had for the asking. It will 
save no end of fruit- 
less searching at the 
book-stalls, and of 
unwise purchase. 
For it is sur- 

prising how un- 
wise a parent is 
in purchasing 
books for her 
children. Yet 
she cannot go 
far wrong, for 
she has two 
things to guide 
her: she knows 
what Johnny 
wants, and she 
can usually rely on 
the imprint of a good 
publisher. The truth is 
that parents heretofore 
have been indifferent 
to the matter. They 


strength of its cover de- their spirit, entering into unfolding lives, have left to the state 
sign. One is safe, pretty does teach goodness and kindness and make what they should have 


generally, as far as 





for loftier ideals 


taken unto themselves. 
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H Morris got up, crossed to us, and stood beside the editor, looking down at him. ‘What's the use of talking like 
that, Hurd?” he asked quietly. “You know perfectly well you won't print that story. You don't 


dare. And when you sent Miss Iverson out on that assignment you knew just what 
‘was coming to her™ 
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May Iverson’s Career 


Here is that eager, brimful-of-life little maid from the convent school who has always so entirely 
fascinated her “‘dear companions”’ and Miss Jordan’s own admiring public. She thinks she means 
to be a nun, this eighteen-year-old, with her ardent imagination, her unquenchable spontaneity, 
and her girlish zest for lifel But having taken her father’s breath away with the announce- 
ment, she has promised him to spend three preliminary years trying her next-after-that 
choice of a career, that of newspaper woman. The diverting ghost-detective-real-first- 
page-news story of “May Iverson’s First Assignment’? was related last month. ‘The little 
Iverson kid’ began in that story to prove her metal. She begins in this one to prove men 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of ‘‘May Iverson—Her Book,” “May Iverson Tackles Life,” etc. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


The Cry of the Pack 


R. NESTOR HURD, the “feat- 
ure” editor of the New York 
Searchlight, was in a bad humor. 
We all knew he was, and every- 

body knew why, except Mr. Nestor 
Hurd himself. He thought it was because 
he had not a competent writer on his 
whole dash-blinged staff, and he was ex- 
plaining this to space in words that stung 
like particularly active gnats. Really it 
was because his wife had just called at his 
office and drawn his month’s salary in 
advance to go to Atlantic City. 

Over the little partition that separated 
his private office from the square pen where 
his reporters had their desks Mr. Hurd’s 
words flew and lit upon us. Occasionally 
we heard the murmur of Mr. Morris’s 
voice, patting the air like a soothing hand; 
and at last our chief got tired and stopped, 
and an office boy came into the outer room 
and said he wanted to see me. 

I went in with steady knees. I was not 
afraid of Mr. Hurd any more. I had been 
on the Searchlight a whole week, and I had 
written one big “story” and three small 
ones, and they had all been printed. I 
knew my style was improving every day— 
growing more mature. I had dropped a 
great many amateur expressions, and I 
had learned to stop when I reached the end 
of my story, instead of going right on. 
Besides, I was no longer the “cub” reporter. 
A new one had been taken on that morning 
—a scared-looking girl who told me in a 
trembling voice that she had to write a 
special column every day for women. It 
was plain that she had not studied life as we 
girls had in the convent. She made me feel a 


thousand years old, instead of only eighteen. 
I had received so much advice during the 
week that some of it was spilling over, and 
I freely and gladly gave the surplus to her. 
I had a desk, too, by this time, in a corner 
near a window where I could look out on 
City Hall Park and see the newsboys 
stealing baths in the fountain. And I was 
going to be a nun in three years, so who 
cared, anyway? I went to Mr. Hurd with 
my head high and the light of confidence 
in my eyes. 

“?*Sthat?” remarked Mr. Hurd, when he 
heard my soft footfalls approaching his 
desk. He was too busy to look up and see. 
He was bending over a great heap of news- 
paper clippings, and the veins buiged out 
on his brow from the violence of his mental 
efforts. Mr. Morris, the thin young editor 
who had a desk near his, told him it was 
Miss Iverson. Mr. Morris had a large 
bulge on each jaw-bone, which Mr. Gibson 
had told me was caused by the strain of 
keeping back the things he wanted to say 
to Mr. Hurd. Mr. Hurd twisted the right 
corner of his mouth at me, which was his 
way of showing that he knew that the 
person he was talking to stood at his right 
side. 

“°S Iverson,” he began (he hadn’t time 
to say Miss Iverson), “got ny money?” 

I thought he wanted to borrow some. I 
had seen a great deal of borrowing going 
on during the week; everybody’s money 
seemed to belong to everybody else. I was 
glad to let him have it, of course, but a little 
surprised. I told him that I had some 
money, for when I left home papa had 
given me—— 
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He interrupted me rudely. “Don’t want 
to know how much papa gave you,” he 
snapped. “Want to know where ’tis.” 

I told him coldly that it was in a savings 
bank, for papa thought 

He interrupted again. I had never been 
interrupted when I was in the convent. 
There the other girls hung on my words 
with suspended breath. 

“*Sall right, then,’ Mr. Hurd said. 
“Here’s your story. Go and see half a 
dozen of our biggest millionaires in Wail 
Street—Drake, Carter, Hayden—you know 
the list. Tell ’em you’re a strangerin town, 
come to study music or painting. Got 
a little money to see you through—’nough 
for a year. Ask ’em what to do with it— 
how to invest it—and write what happens. 





Good story, eh?” He turned to Morris . 


for approval, and all his dimples showed, 
making him look like a six-months-old 
baby. He immediately regretted this mo- 
ment of weakness and frowned at me. 

“?Sall,” he said, and I went away. 

I will now pause for a moment to de- 
scribe an interesting phenomenon that 
ran through my whole journalistic career. 
I always went into an editor’s room to take 
an assignment with perfect confidence, and 
I usually came out of it in black despair. 
The confidence was caused by the memory 
that I had got my past stories; the despair 
was caused by the conviction that I couldn’t 
possibly get the present one. Each assign- 
ment Mr. Hurd had given me during the 
week seemed not only harder than the last, 
but less worthy the dignity of a general’s 
daughter. Besides, a new and terrible 
thing was happening to me. I was becom- 
ing afraid—not of work, but of men. I 
never had been afraid of anything before. 
From the time we were laid in our cradles, 
my father taught my brother Jack and me 
not to be afraid. The worst of my fear 
now was that I didn’t know exactly why 
I felt it, and there was no one I could go 
to and ask about it. All the men I met 
seemed to be divided into two classes. In 
the first class were those who were not kind 
at all—men like Mr. Hurd, who treated 
me as if I were a machine, and ignored me 
altogether or looked over my head or past 
the side of my face when they spoke to me. 
They seemed rude at first, and I did not like 
them ; but I liked them better and better 
as time went on. 

In the second class were the men who were 
too kind—who sprawled over my desk and 


wasted my time and grinned at me and said 
things I didn’t understand and wanted to 
take me to Coney Island. Most of them 
were merely silly, but two or three of them 
were horrible. When they came near me 
they made me feel queer and sick. After 
they had left I wanted to throw open all 
the doors and windows and air the room. 
There was one I used to dream of when I 
was overworked, which was usually. He 
was always a snake in the dream—a fat, 
disgusting, lazy snake, slowly squirming 
over the ground near me, with his bulging 
green eyes on my face. There were times 
when I was afraid to go to sleep for fear of 
dreaming of that snake; and when, during 
the day, he came into the room and over to 
my desk, I would hardly have been sur- 
prised to see him crawl instead of walk. 
Indeed, his walk was a kind of crawl. 

Mr. Gibson, Hurd’s star reporter, whose 
desk was next to mine, spoke to me about 
him one day, and his grin was not as wide 
as usual. 

“Ts Yawkins annoying you?” he asked. 
“T’ve seen you actually shudder when he 
came to your desk. If the cad had any 
sense, he’d see it, too. Has he said any- 
thing? Done anything?” 

I said he hadn’t, exactly, but that I felt a 
strange feeling of horror every time he came 
near me; and Gibson raised his eyebrows and 
said he guessed he knew why, and that he 
would attend toit. He must have attended 
to it, for Yawkins stopped coming to my 
desk, and after a few months he was dis- 
charged for letting himself be “thrown 
down” on a big story, and I never saw him 
again. But at the time Mr. Hurd gave me 
his Wall Street assignment I was beginning 
to be horribly afraid to approach strangers, 
which is no way for a reporter to feel; and 
when I had to meet strange men I always 
found myself wondering whether they would 
be like Hurd or like Yawkins. I hardly 
dared to hope they would be like Mr. 
Gibson, who was like the men at home— 
kind and casual and friendly; but of course 
some of them were. 

Once Mrs. Hoppen, a woman reporter 
on the Searchlight, came and spoke to me 
about them. She was forty and slender 
and black-eyed, and her work was as clever 
as any man’s, but it seemed to have made 
her very hard. She didn’t believe in any- 
body. She made me feel as if she had 
dived so deep in life that she had come out 
into a place where there wasn’t anything. 
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She came up one day when Yawkins was 
coiled over my desk. He crawled away as 
soon as he saw her, for he hated her. After 
he went she stood looking down at me and 
hesitating. It wasn’t like her to hesitate 
about anything. “Look here,” she said 
at last, “‘I earn a good income by attending 
to my own business, and I usually let other 
people’s business alone. Besides, I’m not 
cut out for a Star of Bethlehem. But I just 
want to tell you not to worry about that 
kind of thing.” She looked after Yawkins, 
who had crawled through the door. 

I tried to say that I wasn’t worrying, 
but I couldn’t, for it wasn’t true. And some- 
way, though I didn’t know why, I couldn’t 
talk to her about it. She didn’t wait for 
me, however, but went right on. 

“You’re very young,” she said, 
a long way from home. You haven’t been 
in New York long enough to make influen- 
tial friends or create a background for your- 
self; so you seem fair game, and the wolves 
are on the trail. Byt you can be sure of 
one thing—they’ll never get you; so don’t 
worry.” 3 

I thanked her, and she patted my shoulder 
and went away. I wasn’t sure just what 
she meant, but I knew she had tried to be 
kind. 

The day I started down to Wall Street 
to see the multimillionaires I was very 
thoughtful. I didn’t know then, as I did 
later, how guarded they were in their 
offices, and how hard it was for a stranger 
to get nearthem. What I simply hated was 
having them look at me and grin at me, 
and seeing them under false pretenses and 
having to tell them lies. I knew Sister 
Irmingarde would not have approved of 
it—but there were so many things in news- 
paper work that Sister Irmingarde wouldn’t 
approve of. I was beginning to wonder if 
there was anything at all she would approve, 





“ 


and later, ot course, I found there was. - 


But I discovered many, many otherthings 
long before that. 

I went to Mr. Drake’s office first. He 
was the one Mr. Hurd had mentioned first, 
and while I was at school I had heard about 
him and read that he was very old and very 
kind and very pious. I thought perhaps he 
would be kind enough to see a strange girl 
for a few minutes and give her some advice, 
even if his time was worth a thousand dol- 
lars a minute, as they said it was. So 
I went straight to his office and asked for 
him, and gave my card to a buttoned boy 
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who seemed strangely loath to take it. 
He was perfectly sure Mr. Drake hadn’t 
time to see me, and he wanted the whole 
story of my life before he gave the card to 
anyone; but I was not yet afraid of office 
boys, and he finally took the card and went 
away with dragging steps. 

Then my card began to circulate like a 
love story among the girls at St. Cather- 
ine’s. Men in little cages and at mahogany 
desks read it, and stared at me and passed 
it on to other men. Finally it disappeared 
in an inner room, and a young man came out 
holding it in his hand, and spoke to me in 
a very cold and direct manner. The card 
had my real name on it, but no address or 
newspaper, and it didn’t mean anything at 
all to the direct young man. He wanted 
to know who I was and what I wanted of 
Mr. Drake, and I told him what Mr. Hurd 
had told me to say. The young man hesi- 
tated. Then he smiled, and at last he said 
he would see what he could do and walked 
away. In five or six minutes he came 
back again, still smiling, but in a pleasanter 
and more friendly manner, and said Mr. 
Drake would see me if I could wait half an 
hour. 

I thanked him and settled back in my 
seat to wait. It was a very comfortable 
seat—a deep, leather-covered chair with 
big wide arms, and there was enough going 
on around me to keep me interested. All 
sorts of men came and went while I sat 
there; young men and old men, and happy 
men and wretched men, and prosperous 
men and poor men; but there was one 
thing in which they were all alike. Every 
man was in a hurry, and every man had 
in his eyes the set, eager look my brother 
Jack’s eyes hold when he is running a college 
race and sees the goal ahead of him. A few 
of them glanced at me, but none seemed 
interested or surprised to see me there. 
Probably they thought, if they thought of 
it at all, that I was a stenographer trying 
to get a situation. 

The half-hour passed, and then another 
half-hour, and at last the direct young man 
came out again. He did not apologize 
for keeping me waiting twice as long as he 
had said it would be. 

“Mr. Drake will see you now,” he said. 

I followed him through several offices 
full of clerks and typewriters, and then into 
an office where a little old man sat alone. 
It was a very large office, with old rugs on 
the floor, and heavy curtains and beautiful 
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furniture, and the little old man seemed 
almost lost in it. He was a very thin little 
old man, and he sat at a great mahogany 
desk facing the door. The light in his 
office came from windows behind and be- 
side him, but it fell on my face, as I sat 
opposite him, and left his in shadow. I 
could see, though, that his hair was very 
white, and that his face was like an oval 
billiard ball, and that the thin skin of it 
was drawn tightly over bones that showed. 
He might have been fifty years old or a 
hundred—I didn’t know which—but he 
was dressed very carefully in gray clothes 
almost as light in color as his face and hair, 
and he wore a gray tie with a star-sapphire 
pin in it. That pale blue stone, and the 
pale blue of his eyes, which had the same 
sort: of odd, moving light in them the 
sapphire had, were the only colors about 
him. He sat back very much at his ease, 
his small figure deep in his great swivel- 
chair, the finger-tips of both: hands close 
together, and stared at me with his pale 
blue eyes that showed their queer sparks 
under his white eyebrows. 

“Well, young woman,” he said, “what 
can I do for you?” 

And then I knew how old he was, for in 
the tones of his voice the clock of time 
seemed to be striking eighty. It made me 
feel comfortable and almost happy to know 
that he was so old. I wasn’t afraid of him 
any more. I poured out my little story, 
which I had rehearsed with his clerk, and 
he listened without a word, never taking 
his narrow blue eyes from my face. When 
I stopped he asked me what instrument 
I was studying, and I told him the piano, 
which was true enough, for I was still 
keeping up the music I had worked’on so 
hard with Sister Cecilia ever since I was 
eight years old. He asked me what music 
I liked best, and when I told him my favor- 
ite composers were Beethoven and Debussy, 
he smiled and murmured that it was a 
strange combination. It was, too, and well 
I knew it. Sister Cecilia said once that it 
made her understand why I wanted to be 
both a nun and a newspaper woman. 

In a few minutes I was talking to Mr. 
Drake as easily as I could talk to George 
Morgan or to my father. He asked who 
my teachers had been, and I told him all 
about the convent and my years of study 
there, and how much better Janet Trelawney 
played than I did, and how severe Sister 
Cecilia was with us both, and how much I 
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liked church music. I was so glad to be 
telling him the truth that I told him a great 
deal more than I needed to. [ told him 
almost everything there was to tell, except 
that I was a newspaper reporter. I re- 
membered not to tell him that. 

He seemed to like to hear about school 
and the girls. Several times he laughed, 
but very kindly, and with me, you know, not 
atme. Once he said it had been a long time 
since any young girl had told him about her 
school pranks, but he didn’t sigh over it 
or look sentimental, as a man would in a 
book. He merely mentioned it. We talked 
and talked. Twice the direct young secre- 
tary opened the door and put his head in; 
but each time he took it out again because 
nobody seemed to want it to stay there. 
At last I remembered that Mr. Drake was 
a busy man, and that his time was worth 
a thousand dollars a minute, and that I had 
taken about forty thousand dollars’ worth 
of it already, and so I gasped and apologized 
and got up. I said I had forgotten all 
about time, and he said he had, too, and 
that I must sit down again because we hadn’t 
even touched upon our business talk. 

So I sat down again, and he looked at me 
more closely than ever, as if he had noticed 


how hot and red my face had suddenly got * 


and couldn’t understand why it looked that 
way. Of course he couldn’t, either; for 
I had just remembered that, though I had 
been a reporter for a whole week, I had for- 
gotten my assignment! It seemed as if 
I would never learn to be a real newspaper 
woman. My heart went way down, and 
I suppose the corners of my mouth did too; 
they usually went down at the same time. 
He asked very kindly what was the matter, 
and the tone of his voice was béautiful— 
old and friendly, and understanding. I said 
it was because I was so silly and stupid and 
young and unbusinesslike. He started to 
say something and stopped, then sat up 
and began to talk in a very businesslike 
way. He asked where my money was, and 
I told him the name of the bank. He looked 


.at his watch and frowned. I didn’t know 


why; but I thought perhaps it Was be- 
cause he wanted me to take it out of there 
right away and it was too late. It was 
almost four o’clock. Then he put the tips 
of his fingers together again, and talked to 
me the way the cashier at the bank had 
when I put my money in. 

He said that the savings bank was a good 
place for a girl’s money—under ordinary 
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I was opposite him and against the wall, with my back to it, and for a moment I couldn't move. 
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now I began to creep toward the door, with my eyes on him. I felt some way that I dared not take them off 
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conditions it was the best place. The 
interest would be small, but safe. Certain 
investments would, of course, bring higher 
interest, but no woman should try to invest 
her money unless she had business training, 
or a very wise, experienced adviser back 
of her. Then he stopped for a minute, 
and it seemed hard for him to go on. I 
did not speak, for I saw that he was thinking 
something over, and of course I knew better 


_than to interrupt him. At last he said that 


ordinarily, of course, he never paid any 
attention to small accounts, but that he 
liked me very much and wanted to help me, 
and that if I wished, he would invest my 
.noney for me in a way that would bring in 
a great deal more interest than the savings 
bank would pay. And he asked if I under- 
stood what he meant. : 

I said I did—that he was offering to take 
entirely too much trouble for a stranger, 
and that he was just as kind as he could be, 
but that I couldn’t think of letting him do it, 
and I was sure papa wouldn’t want me to. 
He seemed annoyed all of a sudden, and 
his manner changed. He asked why I had 
come if I felt that way, and I began to see 
how silly it looked to him, for of course he 
didn’t know I was a reporter getting a story 
on investments for women. I didn’t know 
what to say or what to do about the money, 
either, for Mr. Hurd hadn’t told me how to 
meet any offer of that kind. 

While I was thinking and hesitating, Mr. 
Drake sat still and looked at me queerly; 
the blue sparks in his eyes actually seemed 
to shoot out at me. They frightened me 
a little, and without stopping to think any 
more, I said I was very grateful to him and 
that I would bring the money to his office 
the next day. Then I stood up and he 
stood up, too; and I gave him my hand 
and told him he was the kindest man I had 
met in New York—and the next minute 
I was gasping and struggling and pushing 
him away with all my strength, and he 
stumbled and went backward into his big 
chair, knocking over an inkstand full of ink, 
which crawled to the edge of his desk in little 
black streams and fell on his gray clothes. 

For a minute he sat staring straight ahead 
of him and let them fall. Then he brushed 
his hand across his head and picked up the 
inkstand and soaked up the ink with a blot- 
ter, and finally turned and looked at me. 
I stared back at him as if I were in a night- 
mare. I was opposite him and against the 
wall, with my back to it, and for a moment 





I couldn’t move. But now I began to creep 
toward the door, with my eyes on him. I 
felt some way that I dared not take them 
off. As I moved he got up; he was much 
nearer the door than I was, and though 
I sprang for it, he reached it first and stood 
there quietly, holding the knob in his hand. 
Neither of us had uttered a sound, but now 
he spoke and his voice was very low and 
steady. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “I want to 
tell you something you need to know. 
Then you may go.” And he added grimly, 
“Straighten your hat!” 

I put up my hands and straightened it. 
Still I did not take my eyes off his. His 
eyes seemed like those of Yawkins and the 
great snake in my dreams, but as I looked 
into them they fell. 

“For God’s sake, child,” he said irrita- 
bly, ‘don’t look at me as if I were an ana- 
conda! Don’t you know it was all a trick?” 
He came up closer to me and gave me his 
next words eye to eye and very slowly, as 
if to force me to listen and believe. 

“TI did that, Miss Iverson,” he said, 
“to show you what happens to beautiful 
girls in New York when they go into men’s 
offices asking for advice about money. 
Some one hadtodoit. I thought the lesson 
might come better from me than from a 
younger man.” 

His words came to me from some place 
far away. A bit of my bit of Greek came, 
too—something about Homeric laughter. 
Then in another instant I went to pieces 
and crumpled up in the big chair, and when 
he tried to help me I wouldn’t let him come 
near me. But little by little, when I could 
speak, I told him what I thought of him 
and men like him, and of what I had gone 
through since I came to New York, and 
of how he had made me feel degraded and 
unclean forever. At first he listened with- 
out a word; then he began to ask a few 
questions. 

“So you don’t believe me,” he said once. 
“That’s too bad. I ought to have thought 
of that.” He even wrung from me at last 
the thing that was worst of all—the thing 
I hadn’t dared to tell Mrs. Hoppen—the 
thing I had sworn to myself no one should 
ever know—the deep-down, paralyzing fear 
that there must be something wrong in me 
that brought these things upon me, that 
perhaps I, too, was to blame. That seemed 
to stir him in a queer fashion. He put out 
his hand, as if to push the idea away. 
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“No,” he said emphatically. “No, nol 
Never think that.” He went on more 
quietly. “That’s not it. It’s only that you’re 
a lamb among the wolves—a lamb among 
the wolves. Yes, that’s it. That’s it.” 

He seemed to forget me, then to remember 
me again. “But remember this, child,” 
he went on. “Some men are bad clear 
through; some are only half bad. Some 
aren’t wolves at all; they’ll help to keep 
you from the others. Don’t you get to 
thinking that every mother’s son runs in 
the pack; and don’t.forget that it’s mighty 
hard for any of us to believe that you're, 
as unsophisticated as you seem. You'll 
get over it. You'll learn how to handle 
wolves. That’s a woman’s primer lesson 
in life. And in the meantime here’s some- 
thing to comfort you. Though you don’t 
know it, you’ve got a talisman. You’ve 
got something in your eyes that will 
never let them come too close. Now 
good-by.” 

It was six o’clock when I got back to the 
Searchlight office. I had gone down to the 
Battery to let the clean sea air sweep Over 
me. I had dropped into a little chapel, 
too, and when I came out the world had 
righted itself again and I could look my 
fellow human beings in the eyes. Even 
Mr. Drake had said it was not my fault 
and that I had a talisman. I knew now 
what that talisman was. 

Mr. Hurd, still bunched over his desk, 
was drinking a bottle of ginger ale and eat- 
ing a sandwich when I entered. Morris, 
at his own desk, was editing copy. The 
outer pen, where the rest of us sat, was de- 
serted by everyone except Gibson, who was 
so busy that he did not look up. 

“Got your story?” asked Hurd, looking 
straight at me for the third time since I 
had taken my place on his staff. He spoke 
with his mouth full. “Hello,” he added, 
““What’s the matter with your eyes?” 

I sat down by his desk and told him. 
The sandwich dropped from his fingers. 
His young-old, dimpled face turned white 
with anger. He waited without a word 
until I had finished. 

“By God, I’ll make him sweat for that!” 
he hissed. “T’ll show him up! The old 
hypocrite! The whited sepulchre! I’ll 
make this town ring with that story. I’ll 
make it too hot to hold him!” 

Morris got up, crossed to us, and stood 
beside him, looking down at him. The 
bunches on his jaw-bones were very large. 
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“What’s the use of talking like that, 
Hurd?” he asked quietly. “You know 
perfectly well you won’t print that story. 
You don’t dare. And you know that 
you’re as much to blame as Drake is for 
what’s happened. When you sent Miss 
Iverson out on that assignment you knew 
just what was coming to her.” 

Hurd’s face went purple. “I didn’t,” 
he protested furiously. “I swear I didn’t. 
I thought she’d be able to get to them be- 
cause she’s so pretty. But that’s as far 
as my mind worked on it.” He turned to 
me. ‘You believe me, don’t you?” he 
asked gently. “Please say you do.” I 
nodded. “Then it’s all right,” he said. 
“And I promise you one thing now: I'll 
never put you up against a proposition 
like that again.” 

He picked up his sandwich and dropped 
the matter from his mind. Morris stood 
still a minute longer, started to speak, 
stopped, and at last brought out what he 
had to say. 

“And you won’t think every man you 
meet is a beast, will you, Miss Iverson?” 
he asked. 

I shook my head. I didn’t seem to be 
able to say much. But it seemed queer 
that both he and Mr. Drake had said almost 
the same thing. 

“Because,” said Morris, “in his heart, 
you know, every man wants to be decent.” 

I filed that idea for future reference, as 
the librarians say. Then I asked them the 
question I had been asking myself for hours. 
“Do you think Mr. Drake really was 
teaching me a—a terrible lesson?” I said. 

The two men exchanged a look. Each 
seemed to wait for the other to speak. It 
was Gibson who answered me. He had 
opened the door, and was watching us with 
no sign of his usual wide and cheerful grin. 

“The way you tell it,” he said, “‘it’s a 
toss-up. But I’ll tell you how it strikes 
me. Just to be on the safe side, and 
whether he lied to you or not, I’d like to 
give Henry F. Drake the all-firedest lick- 
ing he ever got in his life.” 

“You bet,” muttered Hurd, through the 
last mouthful of his sandwich. Mr. Morris 
didn’t say anything, but the bunches on his 
jaw-bones seemed larger than ever as he 
turned to his desk. 

I looked at them, and in that moment 
I learned the lesson that follows the primer 
lesson. At least one thing Mr. Drake had 
told me was true—All men were not wolves. 
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With rapid coal-scuttle 1 make outrush to kitchen sink where I fill him with water and make backrush 
to cellar. I open mouth of Hon. Furnace, and embracing my elbows, throw water with awful 


strength. What did that cruel furnace reply then? WHOOSH!!! * * * 


Hashimura Togo Runs a Furnace 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine 
who are cheaper than coal, because he warms 
many homes, price 15c. 


te SIR:—Most recent job of em- 


ployment I was impeached from 

was home of Mrs. and Mr. J. W. 
Humburg, Pondside, N. J. Perhapsly you 
can tell me why, because I am disabled to 
understand the customary habits of some 
households. 

Just a few days of yore I apply there in 
extreme coldness of snow. This Hon. 
Mrs. Humburg, dark hairs lady of muscu- 
lar expression, approach to’ kitchen and 
observe me. 
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“You are a cook?” she ask it. 

“Yes are!”’ I say it. 

“Then you will be expected to feed the 
furnace while doing so,” she negotiate 
harshly. 

“Must I be an engineer because I am 
a hired girl?” I requesh. 

“T guess supposedly,” renig Hon. Mrs., 
while leading me to inferno of down-cellar 
where I was introduced to Hon. Furnace. 
This iron animal, Mr. Editor, lives like a 
very homely hermit in middle of low dark- 
ness. He set there in nest of ashes, with 
tin snakes growing from his forehead like 
zinc octopus. His teeth was full of blazes 
and he would of made a nice idol for Jap- 
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anese to worship when feeling old-fashioned. 
I could not love his face which seem too 
hungry when open and too satisfied when 
closed. 

“We never permit him to go out in 
winter,” narrate Hon. Mrs. 

“T shall watch see he do not escape,” 
I promus with Wm. Jerome eyebrows. 

Annexed to Hon. Furnace were a slight 
clock with one finger going around like 
taxicabs. “This are the steam gag,” ex- 
plan Hon. Mrs. “He are now pointing 
2 Bs 
“Do that tell age of Hon. Furnace?” 
I require educationally. 

“No, not!” she snagger. ‘That indikate 
the number lbs. steam in boiler. You must 
be careful about that. If Hon. Steam Gag 
jump above 25 lbs. that will mean Hon. 
Furnace have got too much steam on his 
brain and might blow up with Harry 
Thaw noise. When Hon. Steam Gag get 
too ambitious, Oh, cool Hon. Furnace 
with immediate quickness before explode 
u ge ‘ 

“A Samurai janitor fears no steam!” 
I reject proudishly, while folding my el- 
bows over coal shovel. 

Mr. Editor, I did not stoke long in this 
situation of work, but I make very pleasant 
impression of it. Although I enjoy thumb- 
scorch, ash-eye, and janitorial pain of spine, 
yet I commence to love Hon. Furnace for 
his characteristic. I begin to dishcover 
he are like Hon. Beethoven, famus piano- 
player—he got red-hot soul inside his homely 
face. It were pleasant to watch him eat 
$8 worth very hard coal and purr from 
sweet digestion. It are nice to be healthy. 
He seem to contain no meanness. When 
I close his mouth with shovel he forgive 
that impoliteness. He love to have me 
comb his ashes with poker. 

Pretty soonly, while doing this, I begin 
to feel like engineers running Lusitania. 
I decorate my complexion with smudges 
and imagine how 1000 Newport passengers 
was on upstairs deck congratulating my 
intelligence. While thinking thusly I poke 
more coal into inflamed mouth of Hon. 
Furnace. Yet I keep my scientific eye- 
sight on Hon. Steam Gag for see he did not 
overjump 25 lbs., thusly causing mania to 
explode. 

This . engineerish work seem so heroic 
that I grew quite peev about merely house- 
maidenly work. Yet I was hired todo. Sol 
perform them with disgust. 
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While I was upstairs doing bed-make 
exercise, Hon. Mrs. incroach with sharp- 
ness of face peculiar to swords. 

“Tam quite aquainted with Hon. Fur- 
nace,”’I say for happy smiling. : 

“JT notice it,” she degrade, “by the 
thumb-tracks you leave  on_bed- 
spread.” 

“Tf you would burn white coal, maybe 
I would match your delicate home more 
nicely,” I snuggest. 

She reply by not doing so. 


Hon. Furnace seem more depressed that 
afternoon p. m., so I sit beside him to shovel 
nourishment. Hon. Steam Gag say 14, 
which are very sick temperature. Hon. 
Furnace look dull-eye like fish, and more 
I coaled him the less he het. I feed him 
slight soap-box for light foods, and by 4:11 
he smile more pleasanter and commence 
eating coal. At 5:12 Hon Steam Gag 
awoke up to taxicab work. 

Thusly I left him and go to kitchen for 
make food for rest of family. But my 
soul would not get into that kitchen work, 
Mr. Editor. It were similar to a janitor 
attempting to be a chef. It might be done, 
but can it? I almost nearly put shovelful 
of coal in apple-pie, I was thinking so hard 
about what would tempt appetite of fur- 
naces. 

Howeverly, I finished fashionable foods 
for that Humburg family to eat, to include 
considerable potatus and canned corn. 
Hon. Mrs. who went to Trenton for slight 
shop-buy, arrive back at 6:34 attached to 
her Husband. I observe that gentleman 
through door-hinge and notice his dish- 
agreeable Wall Street appearance. He look 
entirely bear-market. First thing.he do 
when approaching inside was to sneeze 
while walking to Hon. Radiator and touch- 
ing him with diamond fingers. 

“Huh!” This from him. ‘Have you 
employed Hon. Doc Cook for janitor?” 

“Why so?” This from Hon. Mrs. 

‘Because he makes North Poles wherever 
he goes,” snib Hon. Mr. I could not as- 
similate this compliment which might be 
otherwise. 

I brought in dinner-food on _ tray 
and set him to table. When Hon. Mr. 
took chair he looked to me with serious 
eyesight. 

“That are nice-looking niggero boy you 
employ,” he snuggest to Hon. Mrs. 

“He are not niggero,’ she devolve. 
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“He got that complexion from being at- 
tentive to furnace.” 

“Oh, ” hesnagger. ‘If hewould put more 
coal in Hon. Furnace and less on that face, 
perhapsly I should feel less iced.” 

I could not chide that denaturized man, 
yet I thought so. 

After dinner-eat he approach to kitchen 
and say: ‘‘ Togo,” he say with doggish voice, 
“furnaces are made for 
heats. Otherwisely we 
would use ice-boxes, 
which is just as hand- 
some. Any cook who 
cannot feed my furnace 
should be banished for 
cruelty.” 

“T understand this 
knowledge,” I report 
chivalrously. 

“Did you permit Hon. 
Furnace to go out?” 

** Ah, no, not I did!” 
This I say. ‘I watch 
him entire day and give 
you my truthful insur- 
ance he did not leave 
that cellar.” 

“Tonight you must 
compel him to heat, no 
matter how desperado 
you act,” he snarrel, 
departing off with 
bang-slam. 

At hearing such 
adjectives, angry rages 
filled my hair with 
scorn. What is so un- 
grateful as ingratitude? Nothing!! Had 
I not sat by sick-bed of Hon.Furnace, feed- 
ing him what stumach would hold? Yes! 
And yet this crude gentleman reproach my 
firemanship with coolness. 

Nextly I become determined. I would 
compel that heater to a hotter thermometer 
if I cooked my soul doing so, I declare! 

So I ascend down to cellar. Hon. Fur- 
nace was still there doing the same. I shook 
him with considerable peev, but he merely 
answered by winking his dull coals. Hon. 
Steam Gag say 18 and act like he was in- 
tending to faint away. I have read in 
novel-book about bravery of engineer who 
save his ship by burning it up for steam. 
I shall do similar! 

I burst up kitchen table, which should 
burn nice because covered with happy 
grease. Hon. Furnace love such foods and 








**T am quite acquainted with Hon. Furnace,” 
I say for happy smiling. “I notice it,” she 
degrade, “by the thumb-tracks you leave on 
bedspread.” “If you would burn white coal, 
maybe I would match your delicate home sink where T fill him 


more nicely,” I snuggest 
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eat him with loudly roar. Hon. Steam Gag 
jump forwards to 19. Afterwards I poke 
in oilcloth which blaze resembling July 4 
and smell more so. At this sight Hon. 
Steam Gag leap onward to 21 and that cave 
where Furnace lived become quite sun- 
stroke. And when I fetched forth excelsior- 
shave quenched with kerosene, I never 
observed Hon. Furnace chew more satis- 
faction. Coal I added in hodd 
—when—Oh, look!! 

Hon. Steam Gag had arrived at 
27 and was pointing his reckless 
finger further up! This could not 
happen!!! I remember 
how Hon. Mrs. had cau- 
tiously warned me that 
Hon. Furnace would 
get steamed brain and 
explode from’ dementia 
if Hon. Gag surpass 25 
Ibs. Yet there he was 
approaching 30 with 
mean taxi-click! 

What should heroes 
do with such circum- 
stances? I thought 
f, lightning. Too much 
é fire make too much 
steam, too much steam 
make blow-off. There- 
fore fire must quit at 
oncely. With rapid 
coal-scuttle I make 
outrush to kitchen 


with water and make 
backrush to cellar. 
I open mouth of Hon. Furnace, and embrac- 
ing my elbows, throw water with awful 
strength. What did that cruel furnace 
reply then? 

WHOOSH!!!*** 

Out-jump of steam, cooked coal & atmos- 
phere suppress me backwards with such 
rapidity that I hurricaned through 2 doors 
and 1 window, arriving in outside snow-bank 
on the seat of my stumach. 

“What deed have you done now?” scram 
Hon. Mrs. from topside porch. 

“Your furnace just discharged me,” 
I flop back disgustly. 

“‘T congratulate him,” she narrate. Then 
she make earnest close-down to window, 
so there I sat surrounded by frost. 

Hoping you ave the same, 
Yours truly, 
EASHIMURA TOGO. 
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Did She Wrong 
Her Husband? 


By Dorothy Dix 
Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


T was when I was doing a series 
of articles on ‘The New Woman 
in Business” for the Sunday 
Star that I first met Mrs. Rad- 

ner. She was a youngish woman, 
pretty, magnetic, charmingly dressed, 
alert-eyed, with the mouth of a 
lover and the chin of a bank presi- 
dent—the woman, I thought as I 
looked at her, not so much of to- 
day as of tomorrow. 

Mrs. Radner had made, asa hotel- 
keeper,a fortune that even men 
respected. Her house, the “Del- 
nord,” overflowed the year 
round with guests who swore 
by it as by their own Lares 
and Penates. Every inch of 
it, from the cretonne hang- 
ings in the bedrooms to the 
chastened splendor of the lobby 
entrance, was not only subtly ex- 
pressive of a refined woman’s 
taste and gift in home-mak- 
ing, but eloquent also of a 
commanding generalship that 
kept every private at his post, 
doing his duty. 

“It’s wonderful,” I en- 
thused, as we ended our in- 
spection of the place in Mrs. 
Radner’s sumptuous little 
office, and she sank down in a 
swivel-chair before a businesslike desk 
with a double row of call-buttons. 

“Oh, not that,” she deprecated, 
“only good housekeeping multiplied, 
by a thousand or so. Any woman 
who can run her own house successfully 
should be able to manage a hotel. In 
fact, I think it’s the coming profession 
for women. Some day all of the big 
hotels will be run by women. Women 
would bring to the profession what Dar- 
win calls ‘hereditary instincts’ that have 
come down to them through hundreds of 
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yachting flannels silhouetted against the 
darkness of the hall behind him. 

“Don’t wait lunch for me, Maida,’ he 
said. “I’m going to take Dalhousie up the 
river in the boat, and I may not be back 
until night.” 

“My husband,” said Mrs. Radner in 
explanation, as the man disappeared; and 
then she smiled. ‘“He’s got a new motor- 
boat, and he’s as crazy over it as a little 
boy over a Christmas toy.”’ 

“Are you also fond of motor-boating?”’ 
I inquired, to make conversation. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied, “I 
suppose I should be if I had time, but the 
difference between failure. and success in 
running a house like this depends on whether 
you are always on the job or not.” : 

That was the beginning of my acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Radner, an acquaintance 
that ripened into friendship and close in- 
timacy. For I found no other woman 
more congenial than this keen-eyed, 
strong, capable business woman, who was 
full of a wise philosophy of life, and a 
tenderness and a sympathy that I never 
knew to fail. 

Gradually I fell into the habit of drop- 
ping into her little office for a cup of tea 
in the late afternoon, when the work of the 
day was done for her and the work of 
the evening had not begun. Gradually 
I grew accustomed to fleeting glimpses of 
her big, handsome husband, always im- 
maculately dressed, always starting off 
to play golf or to motor-boat or to auto- 
mobile or to amuse himself in some way, 
always idle and irresponsible. 

It was in one of these talks in the dusk 
over our tea that Mrs. Radner first broached 
to me a problem that I had never consid- 
ered before—the problem of the difficulty 
of a wife helping a husband without hinder- 
ing him, and without making him hate her 
as we hate those to whom we are under 
obligations. 

I had been congratulating her for the 
thousandth time upon her success. 

“Have I achieved success?” she replied, 
vith a note of sadness in her buoyant 
voice. “I wonder if I have succeeded? 
I’ve made money. I’ve done good work. 
I’ve won for myself a position of respect 
among those who know me; but I have 
failed in the biggest thing in life. I have 
failed as a wife; and the curious part of it 
is that my failure was the result of my love 
and tenderness, and in the very moment 











that I was giving the very best that was in 
me—every bit of intelligence and effort of 
which I was capable—to trying to help 
my husband, I know now that I did him 
a wrong as deadly as the bitterest malignity 
could invent. 

“When I look back, I think that I mar- 
ried my husband because I was sweet-and- 
twenty and had come to the love-time of 
life, and he was the man whom I knew least 
in all the world, and so was clothed with 
a romance that the boys with whom I 
had grown up did not possess. He had 
come as a stranger to the little Middle- 
Western town in which I lived, and he was 
a tall, upstanding young fellow, and he 
found me at the psychological moment, 
when I was ready to fall in love with any 
man who made love to me. 

“Tn our provincial community, parents 
took no more responsibility about the mar- 
riage of their daughters than the birds do 
about the mating of their young, nor do 
I remember that I looked an inch into the 
future. Tom Radner was good-looking, 
he danced well, he had the manners and 
bearing of a gentleman, and he was the 
agent for some sort of business house in 
Chicago. That was all I knew about him, 
and all I sought toknow. In my experience 
and observation of life, girls always picked 
out their husbands for themselves, and their 
parents acquiesced without a murmur; 
and after people got married, the husbands 
worked and made comfortable incomes 
which their wives spent, and they lived 
happily ever after. 

“Of course, there was Matty Allen, whose 
husband drank. They were dreadfully 
poor and she had to come home to live, 
but nothing so terrible could happen to me. 
In fact, it had never happened but once 
to anyone whom I knew. We were such 
a prosperous, moral, decent little com- 
munity. 

“So I was married. The first shock 
I got, as a bride, was when I found out that 
Tom didn’t like to get up of a morning, 
and that he did like to dawdle over his 
breakfast, and that he was fully two hours 
later getting down to business every day 
than anybody else in the town. This 
didn’t seem the right way to go about mak- 
ing a fortune to me, and I would wake him 
up a dozen times each morning before he 
would get up. I tried in every way to hurry 
him off; but as he made the excuse that it 
was so hard for him to leave me, even for 
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a few hours, my flattered vanity would not 
permit me to be severe. 

“So matters went along for two or three 
months, Tom attending less and less to 
business, letting opportunities to make 
sales that even I could see go by, if it 
happened to be a good day for fishing, or 
some one proposed a pleasure-jaunt some- 
where. Letters from the house for which he 
worked came, breathing dissatisfaction with 
the way that affairs were going, but he 
refused to be warned, and called his em- 
ployers old grouches, and declared he wasn’t 
going to work himself to death for any- 
body. 

“Finally one day the blow fell. He was 
summarily dismissed, and a new man put 
in his place. We had been able to save 
nothing out of his salary, and as we were 
practically penniless, I had to undergo that 
crowning humiliation of a woman’s life 
going back home to live on my people. 

“Apparently Tom did not feel about this 
as I did. I thought that he would move 
heaven and earth to get employment. He 
did look around a bit in a listless, half- 
hearted way, and if anyone had offered him 
a bank presidency or something of the sort, 
with short hours and nothing to do but 
sign checks, he would have accepted it. 
But soft snaps and easy jobs are not pur- 
suing men in these days, and as nothing 
agreeable presented itself, he would come 
home after one of these bootless quests 
and announce that business was rotten 
that there was ‘nothing doing.’ Then he 
would throw himself into the hammock 
and doze the day peacefully away. 

“T was frantic. My people were gener- 
osity itself and made me welcome as the 
day to all they had, but they were poor and 
needed their moderate income for them- 
selves. My father was old and worked 
hard, and the sight of him toiling to feed 
me and my big, strong, husky husband 








‘ate into my very soul. Besides, I am 


naturally energetic and industrious myself, 
and I think there is nothing on earth that 
fills an active woman with such contempt 
for a man as for him to be just trifling, lazy, 
and ‘no account.’ She could forgive dis- 
honesty or murder more easily 

“With the coming of the fall I persuaded 
Tom to go to Chicago and look for work. 
His brother-in-law secured a place for him 
in a wholesale house at a small salary, and 
I flew to him to help him by my presence 
and brace him up. I did all that a woman 
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could do. I tried to make him believe that 
I thought he had the making of a second 
Rockefeller in him; I tried in every way 
in the world to inspire him, to supplement 
his weakness with my strength. But it 
was no use. He would start off with great 
enthusiasm, but in a little while, as soon as 
the novelty of what he was doing wore off, 
he would throw it up. He wouldn’t work. 
He wouldn’t stick to anything when it 
ceased to be play and the long steady grind 
started. 

“He lost that position. He lost many 
other positions that his patient brother- 
in-law got for him, or that I got for him, and 
we grew poorer and poorer, until I knew 
every hardship and want. At last we were 
again penniless, and this time we took ref- 
uge in our destitution with his people. 

“But I had had enough of eating the 
bitter bread of dependence. As Tom 
could not, or rather would not, make a 
living, I determined to strike out myself. 
I knew that if I could not do anything else 
I could sweep floors and make beds, and 
I made up my mind that I would do both 
for hire in somebody’s house before I 
would live in another home on sufferance. 

“The one thing I knew how best to do, 
the thing I have always liked to do best, 
was cooking and keeping house, and so 
I went out and, literally on my honest face, 
I rented a house. I furnished it on the 
instalment plan, because that was the only 
way I could get furniture, and I advertised 
for boarders. And because I was deter- 
mined to succeed, because I gave every par- 
ticle of intelligence I had to learning the 
business, because I thought of it day and 
night, and always of how to do-it better 
and better, and because I worked eighteen 
hours a day during those first years, I made 
a success of it, and the boarding-house grew 
into the ‘ Delnord,’ and I became a rich and 
prosperous woman. 

“Because I loved him, because I was so 
sorry for him, because his weakness appealed 
to the eternal mother in me that is in every 
woman, I made my husband my most 
cherished guest, my ‘star boarder.’ All of 
his friends had fallen away from him, dis- 
gusted by his lack of energy and manliness, 
but I clung the tighter to him. [I still 
believed, with a woman’s fatuous faith 
and her insane egotism, that I could make 
a man of him by encouraging him, by bol- 
stering him up, and by never letting him 
see that I thought that he had failed. 
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We were talking in Mrs. Radner's businesslike little office when the door opened and a man in yachting flannels 
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interrupted us. “Don't wait lunch for me, Maida,” he said. “I'm going to take 
said Mrs. Radner in explanation, as the man disappeared 





“And that was where I 
did him so terrible a 
wrong. That was where 
my love misused him 
more than hate could 
have -done. That is 
why I cannot but accuse 
myself. 

“T know now that 
when I did not shut my 
door in his face and tell 
him that I would not 
support a strong, able- 
bodied man—that he 
must either work or 
starve—I took away 
from him his one chance 
of manhood. I made 
him a parasite. I ener- 
vated him by making it 
so easy and so comfort- 
able at home that he 
succumbed to the temp- 
tation of taking life 
easily. If I had cast 
him out and made my 
love the reward for his 
effort, he might have 
struggled with his weak- 
ness and triumphed 
over it. 

“But I didn’t do it. 
I didn’t have the cour- 
age to doit. I couldn’t 
bear to think of his be- 
ing cold and hungry 
when I had warmth and 
food, andsoJ have made 
him into the weakling he 
is. I robbed him of his 
one last chance of man- 
hood, and he hates me 
for it, without knowing 
why. 

“ And that is why I say 
that I have failed as a 
wife, and why most of 
us women who achieve 
professional —_ successes 
failas wives. The wives 
who really help their 
husbands are the weak, 
dependent women who 
force out of men the 
best that is in them. 
Believe me, the Daugh- 
ter of the Horse Leech, 
continually crying 
‘more, more,’ is behind 
the door of many a rich 
man’s success.” 
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Out of the game! And yet if they have fortified themselves for a time of physical weakness, they may look 
beyond the rush of business which they can no longer guide, into the East of a serene old age, and say with the 
poet, “Grow old along with me, The best is yet to be.” The New Profession of Matrimony should train for this 
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Growing Old Together 


Of one thing we can all be sure: if we do not die young, we shall grow old. Growing 
old means for most of us that the young will push us out of our places; that we will no 
longer be able to support ourselves. The traditional “rainy day’’ comes on apace; 
we have been taught that “into each life some rain must fall,” and we spoil many 
days of sunshine worrying about the day when the sun may fail. But should we? 
Should the married couple especially skimp and abridge their youth and their chil- 
dren’s to save money against that day—lose the best of life in a struggle to escape the 
worst of it? Instead, Mrs. Bruére suggests what may be done by them and by us 
to preserve efficiency in the old, and so lighten their load, and youth’s, and society’s 


By Martha Bensley Bruére 


Author of ‘Efficiency Methods in the Home,” etc. 


Illustrated by H. J. Soulen 


single buggy and a strong mountain 

mare, and went zigzagging up from the 
Shenandoah Valley over pass on pass, and 
dipped slowly down through white-blos- 
soming dogwood and filmy purple-pink 
Judas trees into the hollows and pockets of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. The long, 
lank, blue-eyed men who gave us a pleasant 
“Howd’y, stranger” were of the’ same breed 
as some of those who marched back and 
forth with Stonewall Jackson over these 
same mountain trails when he played hide- 
and-seek with the Union army. — Bare- 
footed, sunbonneted women like those we 
saw must have given the hungry soldiers 
food and drink; and shy children, running 
like rabbits, must have stooped behind 
overgrown rail fences to peer at the march- 
ing men, as these peered at us. But none 
of the same men, nor women, nor even 
children, did we see, for there are no old 
men or women in the Blue Ridge. 

“They don’t live long,” said a mountain 
missionary. “ Life’s too hard here, and they 
can’t stand it. Not more than halfofthem 
can read and write. They work in the 
fields and the lumber camps until they are 
worn out; and after that, there’s nothing for 
them to do but just die. There isn’t any 
old-age problem here; we aren’t modern 
enough to have one.” 

It is true that the problem of old age is 
new, as history counts time, and that to 
some places it has not yet come; but in 
most of our modern civilizations it has not 
only appeared, but has been in part solved. 

The problem has two distinct divisions; 
first, to create a civilization that can use 
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other things than brute strength, that de- 
mands something the old can supply; and 
secondly, to prepare people to furnish more 
than manual service, to satisfy alike the 
demands for strength in youth and brains 
in age. It is the first part of this problem 
which has been largely solved since the long, 
slow ages when we were all fighting-men and 
women. Our civilization has been so mold- 
ed as to utilize all available brain service. 
But the second part of the problem—to 
train us all to be useful in age instead of 
dependent—has been hardly more than 
touched, and it is part of the work of the 
new profession of matrimony to prepare 
for this later usefulness. The young will 
push us out of our places, and it is then for 
us to fit ourselves for other work. 

“In business and in the professions,’ 
Dr. Devine, Director of the School of Phil- 
anthropy of New York City, says, “ma- 
turity of judgment and ripened experience 
offset, to some extent, the disadvantages of 
old age; but in the factory and on the rail- 
way, with spade and pick, at the spindle, at 
the steel converters, there are no offsets.” 
Would it not seem wise, then, to prepare 
for something in addition to the spindle and 
the steel converter? 

There is in New York City a veritable 
Street of Sorrows, East Twenty-sixth Street, 
which is fronted by the great public hospital 
of Bellevue, and ends in the dock of the 
Department of Charities and Corrections. 
I have stopped many times to watch it— 
ambulances eddying up to the hospital 
doors; black wagons, carrying criminals just 
committed to the workhouse; other and 
slower black wagons, carrying the pauper 
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dead; and saddest of all who come, the aged 
poor: Once I stood at the‘desk beside the 
man who commits to the poor farm, when 
a woman brought her mother to be “put 
away.” No, she couldn’t afford to keep her 
mother with her; she had three children, and 
her husband was out of work.—No, there 
wasn’t anything her mother could do; she 
was “‘all wore out.” The mother faltered 
that she had worked hard ever since she 
was a little girl and she “couldn’t do no 
more.”—And how old was she? Why, 
fifty-five last month! 

Fifty-five, with what ought to have been 
thirty vigorous years still ahead of her, yet 
“all wore out.” Can the community af- 
ford such extravagance? And she wasn’t 
even protesting. She had squanderedher 
physical resources, and had never developed 
resources of another sort. But today a pro- 
test against the waste represented by such 
early consignment to the human junk-heap 
is rising from men and women everywhere. 
I have a letter from a farmer’s wife in the 
Middle West who cries out against the waste 
of her own youth, and wants me to preach 
a crusade against overwork and lack of rest. 

“Tell every woman she should not work 
in the fields,” she cries. ‘‘Tell her she 
should lie down in the afternoon for a rest, 
even if her house is not absolutely clean. 
Look at older women! What are they now, 
save gray hair and wrinkles? Tell every 
young woman to take care of herself, and 
she will be well preserved and her children 
will be glad and proud to show her off.” 

The problem such lives present is being 
more and more squarely faced. Day be- 
fore yesterday, I took dinner with Mr. and 
Mrs. Evarts, who are farming in the great 
corn belt. They were bronzed from the 
sun, and so splendidly young and strong 
that I couldn’t conceal my surprise when 
they introduced a daughter of sixteen and 
ason of fourteen. Mrs. Evarts laughed a 
little. 

“We shan’t grow old any sooner than we 
must. We will read and we will rest, no 
matter what happens to the work. See 
those trees over there? The creek is just 
under, and when I find myself getting too 
tired, I take a pole and line, and go out un- 
der them to fish. I can’t even see the house, 
nor anything but the water and the bushes; 
and I never let anybody come with me, ex- 
cept sometimes Will, when he’s tired too!” 

And she told me how she didn’t make 
butter, nor do the washing, and wouldn’t 





piece bed-quilts, and how she had just 
helped to organize a women’s club among 
her neighbors who were too far from town to 
join the one there. Mr. and Mrs. Evarts 
are garnering years of strength from those 
hours of fishing in the brook, for they have 
learned that you cannot find the strength 
of your youth a second time, and they do 
not mean to be “‘scrapped”’ when it is gone. 

The protest is becoming nation-wide. 
We’re beginning to recognize the folly of 
wearing out bodies too soon and having noth- 
ing left, and we are passing laws to limit the 
hours of labor and to keep children out of in- 
dustry, so that people shall not only conserve 
their bodies, but have time to develop their 
minds as well. For whatever old age may 
bring to the body, it should not bring rest 
to the brain. 

I used to know an elderly couple, the 
Masons, living with their married son near 
Chicago. They were as sweet and loving 
as two people could be; sociable, too, till 
one wondered if sociability was the virtue 
it is cracked up to be—with people who 
have allowed their mental development to be 
arrested. I remember dining there when 
an explorer, just back from the Caucasus, 
was also.a guest. We were anxious to hear 
some of his wonderful experiences, but the 
conversation ran about like this: 

Explorer: We wanted to get through the 
pass as soon as the snow was gone, and 
so— 

Grandfather Mason (in a voice of gentle 
courtesy): Yes, I always found it paid to get 
started on things about as soon as the snow 
was off the ground. Now when I came to 
Illinois in the early days, I used to—(here 
follows long description of Illinois in the 
fifties, on which the family had been 
brought up, so to speak, and under which 
they suffer silently, except Alfred, the 
youngest, who breaks in). 

Alfred: But I didn’t know the snow ever 
melted up there... . 

Mother (swiftly rebuking Alfred): Hush, 
dear, grandfather is talking. 

After a decade or so of Illinois from 
grandfather, I tried to generalize the con- 
versation by bringing grandmother in, 
hoping that we might create a diversion 
and get back to the Caucasus. But I 
found that early in her career Grandmother 
Mason had clamped her mind to the tem- 
perance movement, preserved fruits, and the 
people she had known as a girl, and that it 
was impossible to pry it loose now. 
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This sort of thing grew to be increas- 
ingly common at the Mason’s; the intel- 
lectual level of the conversation was set 
by these two old people, who had al- 
lowed their minds to stiffen with their 
bodies, and hadn’t taken in a new thought 
for twenty-five years. People refused 
to go there, since it always meant spend- 
ing an evening with the early days of 
Illinois. The younger Masons are too 
courteous to snub their parents into 
silence, but they have come to take all 
their social life away from home. Now 
this was not the misfortune of the elder 
Masons, it was their fault, What right 
had they to forget that their own youth 
was a timeof change? What right has 
any otherwise satisfactory matrimonial 
firm to transform itself into a clog on 
the brains of its offspring? 

Fortunately, this mental rest cure isn’t 
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necessary to successful oldage. The Els- BS-Joster_ 


worths, for instance, live in a town so 

small that the train stops there only under 
the compulsion of a flag. But what of it? 
What if all their children are grown and 
gone? What if Mrs. Elsworth does find it 
necessary to have a maid lift the house- 
keeping from her shoulders, and Mr. Els- 
worth retires intermittently to a lounge by 
the window? We went from New York 
City to visit them, and there wasn’t a thing, 
from the proposed changes in the public 
school system to the new pictures in the 
Metropolitan Gallery, that they didn’t 
want to know about. They read not only 
the traditional “best books” but the works 
of the new people—Bennett and Galsworthy 
and Shaw, and a dozen less known. Mrs. 



























Elsworth had been 
the means of intro- 
ducing a work on 
domestic science 
into the country 
school, and went 
over three times a 
week to oversee 
the pupils person- 
ally. Mr. Els- 
worth had a 
scheme for mar- 
keting the abun- 
dant fruit supply 
of the neighbor- 
hood, and was 
alternately sunk 
in government 
reports and 
freight schedules. 
We had planned 
to stay with them 
a day, but lingered 
a week to enjoy the atmosphere of mental 
stimulation which they have created out 
of the leisure of age. 

Oh, it can be done! People can ap- 
proach old age with strength enough for 
their diminished needs, and with minds 
fixed on the present and the future, instead 
of on the past. It is a question first of de- 
veloping a civilization that has need of some 
service beyond that of the biceps, and then 
of preparing oneself to furnish that service 
when the proper time comes. 

The Sherwoods, living in a Western city, 
have managed to do these two things 
pretty effectively. Mr. Sherwood is a lawyer, 
his wife a splendidly able teacher. They 
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have five vigorous children. When the 
youngest was six years old, Mrs. Sherwood, 
feeling that the public schools were not up 
to the standard, started a little school 
of her own. The school grew so rapidly 
that she not only had to employ assistants, 
but was obliged to rent a special building. 
It was not only a good school, but a profit- 
able business enterprise. The Sherwood 
children went to college, went into business, 
married, and grew independent. There 
were many grandchildren, and much pros- 
perity. And then came the cry, “ Mother 
must stop her school!”’ 

There was no reason for this except the 
conventional idea that the old, especially 
old women, should not work. In spite of 
her children’s protest, mother, therefore, has 
kept right on with her school. She loves 
her independence for one thing, and her 
work for another. She never ran her school 
merely to make money; she loved her pro- 
fession as her husband loved his. Does it 
not keep her in touch with interesting peo- 
ple and interesting things? Does it not 
keep her mind awake and eager? The minds 
of the Sherwoods are too firmly fixed on the 
future to give the early days of Illinois or 
the gossip of the last century a chance. 

A year or so ago a young Jewish girl took 
me through the shops where the worn-out 
garment-workers of New York City re- 
model the worn-out apparel which the ‘oid 
clothes” men collect and resell. We went, 
too, through the sweat-shops where boys 
and girls just out of school begin their 
lives of basting and cutting and finishing 
and pressing. 

“Why do they have to work so young?” 
I asked her. 

“Ain’t they gotta earn money for their 
fathers?” said Yetta. “No man can’t 
make a living in the trade if he’s more’n 
forty and ain’t got no children. No, 
ma’am! But they got such a respect off’n 
their fathers!” 

That particular canker of considering 
children as a sort of old-age pension for 
their parents is eating into the whole pro- 
fession of matrimony. Every class suffers 
from it. Last year a lovable German wom- 
an who has done my washing for years 
came to me in great trouble. 

“Haf you heard how I have lose my son?” 
she cried. 

“Oh, Mrs. Schultz! Which of the boys 
was it? How did it happen? When did 
he die?” 




















it was Sharley! But he ain’t 
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“Sharley 
die—he got married 

I argued with Mrs. Schultz through a 
long evening. There was no objection to 
the new daugher-in-law, but “Sharley” 
was looked upon as a legitimate financial 
resource, and Mrs. Schultz couldn’t help 
feeling that she had been robbed. 

And I found exactly the same disastrous 
attitude toward the sons in the family of the 
DeLavals, people very definitely “in so- 
ciety.” They had two daughters and one 
son, and when they passed into the land 
of old age, the children, just grown, had 
te assume the burden of supporting the 
family. Beauty was an inheritance of the 
DeLavals. They took their perfection of 
form and color quite as a matter of course 
and without self-consciousness, but they 
knew it was an asset. Leonard, the son, 
went into the office of a stock-broker where 
his charm and good looks and many ac- 
quaintances were a decided asset. But with 
all his charm, he couldn’t command an in- 
stant income large enough for the support 
of his parents. 

I have heard that the DeLavals were 
quite frank with their children. Certainly 
the whole neighborhood knew that it had 
been put up to the oldest daughter, Marie, to 
marry a rich man; and when her engage- 
ment to Mr. Cross was announced, we all 
knew that she was going to do her duty to 
her parents and provide for their old age — 
it was as though she had got a good position 
in a dry-goods store, only the pay for being 
Mrs. William Cross was higher. Now, 
William Cross was no rich villain buying 
an unwilling slave. He was merely a little 
too plump to enjoy walking; a little too 
old for a fresh interest in things; with a thin 
spreading of hair on the top of his head; a 
little too dull to excite mental curiosity; 
and a little too rich for a penniless beauty 
with dependent parents to refuse. Marie 
went dutifully to the affairs given in her 
honor, but she refused to hurry the wedding, 
and in the meantime the beautiful younger 
sister, Norine, grew up and prepared to 
assume her share of the family burden in a 
less pleasant form. 

Lee Morton, her “catch,” was young and 
cheerfully good-looking, but with a fortune 
that had come to him too early for his own 
good—in fact, decidedly to his detriment. 
He could not be put off as William Cross 
was, and Norine married him promptly. 
Truth compels me to say that these de- 
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pendent parents didn’t altogether 
spoil the lives of their children. 
Before Marie had actually mar- f 
ried Mr. Cross, the “right 
man” came upon the 

scene, and the girl chose 

to do the unpleasant 
thing of breaking her 
engagement to the 
perfectly good man 

she had intended 

to marry for money, 

in order to take the 
other. 

“T never expected 
to have money and 
love both!” she said. 

I can just hear 
the gentle reader 
say virtuously, “I’d 
work my fingers to 
the bone before I’d 
marry a man I 
didn’t love, simply 
because he was 
rich!” 

Perhaps you 
would, mad- 
am, but the 
truth is that 
neither Marie 
nor Norine nor 
Leonard had then, 
or has now, the 
faintest notion of how 
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when children must bear the 
burden of their parents’ sup- 
port—almost as bad as when 
the burden of children is 

so heavy on parents that 

they refrain from hav- 

ing them. What 

shall we do about 

it, then? Make 

the care of our 

old age a charge 

upon the 

strength of our 

own youth by 

saving money enough 

to live on? This is 

the good old-fashioned 
method drilled into us at school, 
preached to us at church, hurled 
at us by sanctimonious lec- 
turers. But does anybody 

ever preach the ills that 

come from saving? No; 

they only tell us what 
hardships come 
from being poor 
and old, and 
these we 
know per- 
fectly well. 
I’ve watch- 

“ ed more than 
one family struggle 
with this antedi- 
luvian bugbear of 


togoabout that praise- “You may have given us wisdom and strength Thrift. The Breeses 
and goodness—you may have served us with all 


wor t h y process of your skill, your wit, your talents; but unless you TC fairly typical speci- 
working the fingers have also saved money you shall be made to feel mens ofthesort. Mr. 
tothe bone. Itisnot every indignity, and all your past services shall Breese inherited a 


a habit that is easily 
acquired after matur- 
ity. The trouble lay not with the children; 
they were merely inclining as the twig had 
been bent. The parents were to blame. 
They had sacrificed their children to them- 
selves, the future to the past. And even if 
the children had tried to work, even if they 
hadn’t been “society people,’’ and had 
known how, is it so sure they could have 
done it? Do you remember Jennie in 
‘Auld Robin Gray” ? 
My father couldna work, my mother couldna spin; 
I toiled day and night, but their bread I couldna win; 
Auld Rob maintained them baith, and wi’ tears in 
his e’e, 
Said, ‘‘ Jennie, for their sakes, will you marry me?” 
And in spite of sentiment and tradition, 
it is bad business for the community 


be forgotten” 





small hardware store 
in a small Eastern city. 
On the income derived from it he sup- 
ported a wife and four children. He felt 
the responsibility of them quite as often as 
he felt the joy. To take chances with his 
business, he felt, was to take chances with 
their future. So he hoarded up all the money 
that might have bought them a comfortable 
house, and the money that might have 
bought them pretty clothes, and the money 
that might have gone into rest and pleasure. 
He got his four children into the saving 
game with him—six saving as one!—and to- 
gether they amassed a fairly neat little sum. 

But just as they had the requisite num- 
ber of dollars invested to bring in about 
$1200 a year, Mr. Breese, instead of begin- 
ning to live as he had intended, inconsider- 
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ately died. But unfortunately, the saving 
that he did lives after him. His daughters, 
teaching and saving in their turn, are past 
forty; one son has a good, responsible, 
small-salaried position in a bank. None of 
them has been guilty of the extravagance 
of marriage and children. . 

But if a matrimonial firm is neither to be 
supported by its offspring nor to deny 
itself, and incidentally the community, suf- 
ficently to accumulate a sinking fund, what 
is it todo? Become a public charge? Well, 
why not? Do any of us labor under the de- 
lusion that we support ourselves? 

I always remember with peculiar pleas- 
ure the story of how Colonel Newcome 
retired to the almshouse after his for- 
tune had been swept away. He felt no 
shame of dependence in being there. Had 
he not in the days of his strength paid in 
service to the community many times over 
for what they gave him now? Was he not 
much farther-sighted than we of the United 
States, who, while we contribute $250,000,- 
000 a year to support the aged poor, yet 
put them to every indignity of segregation 
and uniform and regulation? 

“Save at whatever cost, or you will be 
held in contempt like these,” would seem 
to be our cry. ‘You may have given us 
wisdom and strength and goodness—you 
may have taught our children, preached in 
our pulpits, run engines to bring us meat and 
bread, built houses for us to live in; you 
may have served us all with your skill, 
your wit, your talents, but unless you have 
also saved money you shall be made to feel 
every indignity, and all your past services 
shall be forgotten.” 

By this admirable method do we so ter- 
rify ourselves that the average middle-class 
family puts about three hundred dollars 
every year into insurance and savings, at 
whatever cost to its present efficiency. And 
as no public opinion can make those who save 
wise investors, a large part of this money is 
entirely lost. According to the Massachusetts 
report, 53.9% of the aged poor are dependent 
because they have lost their property. Of 
these, 60.1% have lost their money through 
extra expenses on account of sickness and 
emergencies; through business failures and 
bad investments, 25.4%; through fraud, 
5.1%; through fire, 3.2%; while only 6.2% 
owe their dependence to intemperance and 
extravagance. 

Since the chances are so greatly against 
that three hundred dollars a year being act- 


ually available for the old age of the mar- 
ried couple, and since it is a disadvantage 
to the community to force children to sup- 
port their parents, why should not society 
make some other provision for them? 

The problems of keeping physical strength 
are the most personal and individual parts 
of the great problem of old age. They can 
be solved after a fashion by each matri- 
monial firm for itself. But the financial 
part of the problem cannot be correctly 
solved except by the whole community 
working in unison. The three solutions for 
it which we have found by working inde- 
pendently—let the old be supported by their 
children, let them hamper their own young 
by saving for the future, let them eat the 
bitter bread of charity—are all bad. 

A “Study of Workingmen’s Insurance in 
Europe” states forcibly: “ Provision for old 
age is based upon services rendered in the 
past, and upon contributions of the most 
varied character to all forms of social and 
community prosperity .... a benefit of 


this character . . . . should not be sub- 
ject to defeat for any contingency what- 
ever... . but should be secured by the 


mere fact of survival. The idea is that the 
pension is a deferred and contingent ad- 
ditional compensation for past services.”’ 

And Section 10 of the bill to provide old- 
age pensions which was introduced into 
the Sixty-second Congress says: 

“This act shall be liberally administered 
to effect its purpose, which is to provide out 
of the public purse sufficient income for the 
old to enable them to enjoy the last remain- 
ing years of their lives in such freedom from 
the fear of want as they have earned by a 
long service for society, as citizens of the 
Republic.” 

Just suppose such a law were passed! 
Think of a generation from which the fear 
of want was suddenly removed, a genera- 
tion able to conserve its strength so that 
there should be no worn-out nor sick old 
people, a generation able to serve the state 
to its utmost capacity, because there was no 
need to save. Would not the matrimonial 
firms which were assured these things 
greatly increase the products of matrimony 
—happiness, service, and children of the 
right sort? Is not this problem of age, like 
the problems of education, of home man- 
agement, of marketing, of health, and of 
children, one that no matrimonial firm can 
solve for itself, but which all the profession 
of matrimony can easily solve together? 
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Sarah and the Bokhara 


Given a girl with youth, poverty, and an ambition to paint, and a young man 


with money, a sense of humor, and an ambition to marry the girl, and the 
part played by a Bokhara rug in their romance is still uncertain. The rug was 
the man’s. Mary—Sarah was only the philosophic no-longer-young model— 
borrowed it for a foreground—and her picture was a most disconcerting success 


By Holworthy Hall 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


HE top floor of the Barker Build- 
ing was tenanted by people who 
called themselves artists, because 
they sometimes drew pictures; 

but even in New York, where art is a 
synonym for almost anything you please, 
there were few top floors on which defense- 
less nature was portrayed with such vivid 
imagination as in the Barker Building. 

Bison City’s delegate to the congress of 
geniuses-elect was Mary Ann Atherton, pre- 
destined by her physique and her vocabu- 
lary to be pointed out as a type. For the 
glory of the metropolis she was branded a 
typical Westerner, in spite of Bison City’s 
pride as a terminus of the least important 
suburban trolley-line out of Pittsburgh. 
Mary Ann was tall, lively, and handsome 
in a grown-up sort of way; and when she 
walked, she swished. Fashionable ladies 
swish no more—all that once was swishable 
has been elided from the wardrobe—but 
Mary Ann Atherton swished and spoke 
frankly and so typified to Manhattan the 
personal attributes of the upper Middle 
West. 

From her earliest youth her ambition had 
been to be a painter. The neighbors 
praised with exceeding rapture her sketches 
of them—and told each other in strict confi- 
dence that her work was all right, but that 
the medium of expression was all wrong. 
Her talent, they said, entitled her to sweep 
triumphantly through life; but her imple- 
ment should have been a broom instead of 
a brush. When they met Mary in front 
of the butcher’s, they revamped some of 
the best phrases from the recent art lecture 
at the Woman’s Club, and exalted to im- 
mortality her portrait of her uncle Silas— 
especially the prismatic air and the brown 
under-basing. The result was natural and 
spontaneous: Mary was convinced that she 


ought to go to New York, and the neigh- 
bors who had convinced her said that 
Mary was conceited. 

Her departure caused much greater ex- 
citement in Bison City than her arrival 
bestirred in New York. It was hastened 
by the third clause of Uncle Silas’s will, 
which the weekly newspaper heralded as “a 
munificent endowment to one of the fairest 
belles of our thriving city,” and the neigh- 
bors considered a sufficient reason for some 
of the distant relatives to claim hallucina- 
tion on the part of the testator. They did 
not realize that many an artistic career has 
had less foundation than laurels in a suburb 
and a thousand dollars from Uncle Silas. 

On the top floor of the Barker Building 
Mary hired a dusty studio and a model 
named Sarah, and set bravely to work. 
She was very much in earnest, and she did 
not expect to achieve fame and fortune in 
less than a twelvemonth. The subject of 
her first picture was a society woman in 
court costume. The subject was to sit in a 
genuine Sheraton chair, with one foot idly 
straying over a genuine antique rug. It 
was to be a realistic portrait, with plenty 
of atmosphere and no parsimony in paint; 
and it was calculated to bring the élite of the 
island to her door with an overwhelming 
desire to be flattered on canvas. 

The model was accommodating, and 
agreed to furnish the gown—a black net 
over black satin, with a permanent red rose 
in the corsage. The chair was to be adapted 
from the pages of a Grand Rapids furniture 
catalogue. For the present, the model dis- 
posed herself on a common divan in the 
attitude she had acquired the week before 
when sitting for an advertisement of mas- 
sage cream, and Mary Ann Atherton tied 
a gingham apron around her neck, and 
began to paint. 
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At the end of the twentieth day she laid 
down her palette, and sighed heavily. 
“Oh,dear!” she said. “I wish I hada rug!” 

The model was a philosopher. For three 
decades she had advised struggling young 
artists. ‘‘Fake it,” she suggested kindly. 

“Oh, I can’t,” said Mary. “It’s too 
important. It’s the key to the whole 
thing.” 

“Then use yours,” said the model. “All 
you have to do is make a square place, and 
fill it in with green.” 

Mary gazed sorrowfully at her three-by- 
six Brussels velvet, and shook her head. 
“Tt can’t be done. You’re supposed to be 
somewhere around number ten in the Four 
Hundred, and Brussels won’t go. You see, 
Sarah, this rug has got to look expensive. 
I'll have to copy it out of a window on 
Fifth Avenue.” 

“Calm yourself,” said Sarah pensively. 
“T think one of the boys on this floor’s got 
arug. I posed for him once for a Goddess 
of Liberty. It looked sort of silky, with 
designs on it—the rug, I mean. Is that 
what you want?”’ 

“That listens very Oriental, Sarah. 
What was his name?” 

“Well, now that you ask me,” said Sarah, 
“T don’t remember.” 

Mary sighed again. ‘Well, we'll try to 
go on without it,” she said. 

But an hour later she removed the apron 
in despair, and began to fluff her hair before 
the mantel mirror. “It’s no use, Sarah,” 
she announced. “I simply can’t get the 
spirit of tainted wealth into it unless I 
have a rug. If there’s a real rug on this 
floor I’m going to borrow it. Don’t you 
remember the man’s name, or even what it 
was like?” 

“No, I don’t. McCarthy—Smith—I’ve 
forgotten. Anyway, he had gray eyes.” 

“Gray eyes?”’ said Mary hopefully. “Tl 
be back as soon as I’ve worked the floor, 
Sarah. It ought not to take me more than 
fifteen minutes to borrow a rug. You can 
be resting while I’m gone.” 

Her studio was at the rear of the building; 
she strode boldly to the front and knocked 
on a door that bore the inscription: 


HIGGINSON 


Illustrator 


After a short pause, the door was opened 
by Higginson, Illustrator, and Mary stated 
her major premise without introduction. 
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‘““Good morning,” she said. “I believe 
you have some rugs?” 

The illustrator had rheumatism, and he 
had just been reproved over the telephone 
for limning a lady in a motor-car when the 
author of the story had written a few thou- 
sand words about a horse, ‘No, I haven’t,”’ 
said Higginson. “Do I look like a second- 
hand shop?” 

Mary went bravely down the corridor to 
the next room, where she faced a landscape 
painter, who came impatiently to the 
threshold with a brush between his teeth. 

“Good morning,” said she cheerfully. 
“Do you own any rugs?” 

The landscape artist satisfied his curiosity 
.before he removed the brush trom his teeth. 
“What kind of rugs?” 

“ Baluchistans, Kazaks, Bokharas—”’ 

The artist raised a deprecating hand. 
“Thanks for the compliment,” he said. “1 
had one last year, until the second instal- 
ment came due. You're a dealer, aren’t 
you? I’m very busy.” 

Number Four was out; Number Five 
was out; and Number Six had been out the 
night before. Number Seven owned an in- 
grain carpet, and was proud of it; but Num- 
ber Eight, who painted worse than any man 
on the floor, gave her the first smile and the 
first encouragement. He was a well-built 
young man in a Norfolk-jacket, and he was 
smoking a pipe. His mouth was large and 
sympathetic, and his eyes were an angelic 
gray. 

“What variety of rug are you after?” 
returned the young man to her query. 

Mary drew a long breath, and recited her 
list. “‘Baluchistans, Kazaks, Bokharas—”’ 

“Yes,” interrupted Number Eight, wav- 
ing his hand reassuringly. “‘Allofthem. I 
can use more if they’re good ones—but par- 
don me! Did you want to buy or sell?”’ 

“T’m a painter,” explained Mary.. “I’m 
doing a society sketch, and I want to borrow 
a rug. The lady has one foot on it. I'll 
pay for any damage she does.” 

“Come in and pick it out,” invited the 
young man, and through a curtain of fra- 
grant smoke she passed into a luxurious 
little chamber where, surrounded by furni- 
ture of plutocratic appearance, and charm- 
ingly offset by the cheap mahogany stain 
of the floor, were half a dozen marvelous 
rugs—soft, silky, mellow Oriental rugs. 
They caught the light and shimmered; they 
yielded softly to the tread, and they pos- 
sessed the soul of Mary Ann. 
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; : i » ” . . 
Vm a painter,” explained Mary. “Im do- 


ing a society sketch, and I want to borrow a rug™ 


‘‘What a grand 
studio!” she gasped. 
“Look at those bronze 
things in the corner! 
Why, you must be a real 
artist!” 

“I’m _ not,’’ said 
Number Eight. “I’m 
probably the worst ar- 
tist in the world. I 
paint things up here to 
keep from working. 
This place _ represents 
years of saving and self- 
sacrifice—on the part of 
my father. And yet” 
—he exhaled softly— 
“and yet my debts 
aren’t so large that, by 
exercise of the strictest 
economy, he can’t 
eventually pay them.” 

Her face was so horri- 
fied that he hastened to 
recant. 

“Don’t take it liter- 
ally,” he pleaded. “I 
say it rather often be- 
cause it generally takes 
well. But it’s perfectly 
true that I don’t make 
any money here. It’s a 
recreation. Now, you’re 
probably paying your 
model by the hour, so I 
won’t detain you with a 
monologue. Take your 
choice of the rugs.” 

“Oh, may I?” 

“Take two if you 
like.” 

“T think I forgot to 
identify myself,” said 
Mary. “My shop’s at 
the end of the hall.”’ 

“Tt’s quite all right,” 
said Number Eight. 
“Pick out your rug. 
What’s your color- 
scheme, blonde or bru- 
nette?” 

“Brunette,” said 
Mary, “but only re- 
cently. It doesn’t 
matter. May Ihave the 
big one?” 

‘‘T admire your 
judgment,” said the 
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young man. “Take it, and may genius at- 
tend you. That rug, by the way, has a his- 
tory. It’s a Chinese pattern made in Persia. 
I got itin Arabia. It was the lifework of a 
Turkish slave with a name like an anagram, 
and it has a hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand knots to the square inch.” 

“Good heavens, how do you know? You 
didn’t count them, did you?”’ 

“No, but I bought the story along with 
the rug. The bazaar man told me that its 
historical and literary associations are— 
well, they’re beyond my power of descrip- 
tion, and I’ve forgotten them. In any 
event, it’s a rare bit of weaving. Let me 
carry itin for you. I'll promise not to stay 
long, and I’d like to see your picture. 
May I?” 

“Tf you’re not afraid to be disappointed,” 
said Mary, “I'd like to have you. Maybe 
you can give me some advice.” 

They entered her studio together, and 
found the model reading the previous morn- 
ing’s evening paper by the window. 

“Come to life, Sarah!” cried Mary hap- 
pily. “I’ve got a Bokhara!”’ 

The model stood up, shook out her gown, 
and yawned vigorously. 

“Hello, stranger,” she said affably to the 
young man from Number Eight. “I knew 
I’d remember your name if I heard it. I’m 
Irish myself!” 

“Now I insist on staying,” said the 
young man. 


By the time that Kibbey’s rug was an 
integral part of the portrait, the artist 
changed her mind about the chair. It was 
adapted so cleverly that instead of present- 
ing the appearance of a mahogany relic oc- 
cupied by a social regent, it looked like the 
reproduction from the furniture catalogue 
that it was. It was so hopelessly unworthy 
of the Bokhara that Mary Ann borrowed a 
genuine Heppelwhite from Kibbey, and 
framed Sarah in the simon-pure. The re- 
sult was striking. 

“Tt seems to me,”’ said Kibbey, “that the 
main trouble is with the gown. Is it really 
stylish, or is it only my masculine imagina- 
tion that makes it look like a sort of mourn- 
ing kimono?” 

“To tell the truth,” admitted Mary, “it 
doesn’t look awfully exclusive, does it? Do 
you think I’d better get a new one?” 

“Tf I were painting a sample portrait,” 
said Kibbey, “I’d have the gown so fash- 
ionable that a married man would moan in 


anguish when his wife stopped to analyze it 
at the exhibition. Can’t you get a soul- 
gripping sort of gown—something that 
would do for a fashion-plate? The object 
of this picture, as I understand it, is to at- 
tract attention. Sarah reminds me of my 
grandmother’s family photograph-album.” 

“T think you're right,” said Mary, and 
she not only relinquished all claim to black 
net over black satin for blue charmeuse 
and orchids, but also augmented the 
effect by an old Japanese screen which 
Kibbey volunteered to lend her for a back- 
ground. 

The portrait was repainted so many 
times that the gown had to be amplified at 


the waist to accommodate the ever hungry 


Sarah; the ground color changed from dark 
brown to light brown, and back to dark 
brown; Sarah’s hair was remodeled first to 
conform to the prevailing mode of February, 
and then to anticipate that of May; but 
always the wonderful Bokhara added dig- 
nity and luster to the canvas, and every inch 
of it reflected glory on the Moslem slave 
who had sailed into the ages at the rate of a 
hundred and twenty-cight thousand knots 
to the square inch. 

When it was done, the young man from 
Number Eight sat comfortably on Mary’s 
divan and smoked his pipe. 

“Well?” inquired Mary. 

“Do you want me to be perfectly frank?” 

“Oh, it’s not necessary,” said Mary. 
“Nobody ever begins a compliment like 
that. Your frank opinion is that it’s 
‘punk’ ?” 

“My dear girl,’ said Kibbey, “your 
treatment of the rug is marvelous. I don’t 
believe there’s a better painted rug extant. 
As a rug painter, you’re to be numbered 
among the classics.” 

“But the chair—and the screen—and in- 
cidentally the lady?”’ 

“The lady,” commented Kibbey, “is a 
sister to Judy O’Grady—on the surface, as 
well as under the skin. I don’t think 
you’ve done it well, Mary Ann—it’s poor 
art; and not even good Sarah.”’ And then, 
seeing how crestfallen she looked, he added 
consolingly: “It’s the fault of the model, I 
dare say. You tried a society portrait, and 
Sarah looks embarrassed in a décolleté gown. 
I’m sorry, Mary Ann.” 

“Sometimes,” said she, “your inferences 


are more subtle than at other times. You 
hint that I’m not the smashing success I 
thought I was. Is that it?” 
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“You're actually planning to exhibit that picture?” said Kibbey. “I actually am, replied Mary. “You didn't 
think I came to New York for a rest cure, did you?" “Why did you come to New York?™ he asked 
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“Tt’s possible,” said Kibbey, “that people 
will pay more attention to the rug than to 
Sarah, in which case you’ve arrived.” 

“T thought of that when I was doing it. 
The higher it’s hung, the better it looks.” 

“You're actually planning to exhibit it?” 

“T actually am. You didn’t think I 
came to New York for a rest cure, did you? 
If I didn’t stop, I’d take as long to 
paint your Bokhara as the man did to 
make it.” 

“Why did you come to New York?” 

Mary rolled the easel across the model- 
stand, and began to prepare tea. ‘When 
I was a thin-legged prodigy in short 
dresses,” she confessed, “I used to draw 
beautiful blue dogs and red rabbits and 
things. My mother loved art—the influence 
was pre-natal.” 

“ Post-impressionist,” said Kibbey softly. 
“T did it myself, only my dog wouldn’t sit 
still, so I copied Gibson.” 

“Ves, I did, too. People said that you 
cou!dn’t tell the original from the copy un- 
less you saw it first. Well, in due time I 
was painting landscapes and battle pictures 
and night scenes of the steel-works, and 
three years ago I did a portrait of uncle 
Silas Heyniger just before he died—I mean 
he died shortly after I painted him. He 
was only a play-uncle, you know, so I was 
all the more touched and flabbergasted 
when he left me a thousand dollars to study 
art. What do you make of that?” 

“Mary Ann,” said Kibbey dolorously, 
“T fear it was Christian forgiveness.” 

“You flatterhim. He left the portrait to 
a cousin with private instructions to de- 
stroy it unbeknown tome. Well, I worked 
two years in Pittsburgh, and came here last 
summer for the anti-climax—which is that 
I’ve spent a year painting a picture of one 
model, one screen, one rug, and one chair, 
and I’ve spent nearly all the thousand 
dollars.” 

“And your family won’t let you stay?” 

“My blessed dad,” said Mary Ann, “is an 
honest lawyer in a town of six thousand 
population, and the ones that aren’t poli- 
ticians are pillars of churches. He can’t 
afford to let me stay.” 

“You can’t do any pot-boilers? No ad- 
vertising work?” 

“Td paint fences,” alleged Mary, “if any- 
one would pay me slightly more than it was 
worth. Two lumps and cream?” 

“Thank you. Well, Mary Ann Atherton, 
what’s the answer?” 





Sarah and the Bokhara 


“The answer is, sell my lady of the Bok- 

hara, or go back to Bison City and explain to 
six thousand people how it happened. All 
but three of them will grin catty grins and 
say sickly, sweet things to me, and remind 
me ever so nicely that they expected it. I 
will sell my picture! . I won’t explain to all 
those tabbies, and have them say, ‘So sorry, 
dear! Now I suppose you'll stay at home 
like a good girl, and help mother with the 
housekeeping.’”’ 

Kibbey stirred his tea and hummed 
softly. ‘‘There’s another way out,” he 
said finally, “Had you ever thought of it, 
Mary Ann?” 

“Thought of what?” 

“The way to preserve your hands from 
housework—at least in Bison City?” 

“Never a thought. What is it?” 

Kibbey set his cup beside him on the 
divan, and began to look serious. 

“Marriage was what I meant,” he said. 
“Had you ever thought of it?” 

“No indeed! Why should I?” 

“Well, so many girls do. Aren’t you in- 
terested in it as an eventual possibility?” 

“Not since my Sunday-school superin- 
tendent ran away with the organist. He 
was my last chance.” 

“No!” 

“Ves,” said Mary, “he was, and he eloped 
with the organist, and she wore lace mitts, 
and giggied.” 

“Mary,” he said, “I want to marry you 
myself. Don’t interrupt me, please! Here’s 
the whole story. You aren’t an artist any 
more than I am. You’ve plenty of ambi- 
tion, and very little ability. You’ve fought 
your campaign in New York, and you 
haven’t even smelled powder. So have I— 
and I can’t paint as well as youcan. I love 
you for trying so hard; but I wish you 
wouldn’t. Let’s stop it, and do something 
sensible! I have a little money, and I’ve 
wanted you for ever so long.” 

“You—you have?” 

“Yes,” said Kibbey honestly, “I have.”’ 

She straightened suddenly, and tried to 
meet his eyes squarely. ‘My dear boy,” 
she said, ‘“‘ please don’t go any further.”’ 

“Let me finish—” 

“Please don’t. Let me talk instead. I 
do care, but I mustn’t. You’ve been won- 
derfully good to me—I don’t mean lending 
me things, but taking an interest in me. 
You’ve laughed at me, of course, but you’ve 
laughed more at yourself, and. when you’ve 
poked fun at me it’s been the best kind of 
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criticism. You’ve always played fair. I 
don’t think this portrait is bad at all. I 
expect to sell at the fall exhibition, and I 
want to go on painting. It isn’t the 
money—anybody can make money—but I 
want to feel that I’m part of the world, win- 
ning my own success all by myself. I hada 
wretched life at home—this has been a solid 
year out of paradise. I can’t give it up— 
not until I’ve tried my wings. When I’ve 
tried, when I’ve found that I can be a true 
artist or none at all—then I’ll give it up in a 
minute for the right man.” 

“Don’t you want a home of your own?” 

“Don’t I!” She brushed a hand across 
her eyes. “But I want to make good 
first. I feel as though I owe it to Uncle 
Silas.” 

“Under the proper circumstances, would 
I be the right man?” 

“Ves,” she said ingenuously, “you would 
be.” 

“Then why can’t we consider our- 
selves—” 

“No! You mustn’t ask me! I’ve got to 
fight this out all alone.” 

“But if your picture doesn’t sell, you’ll go 
back to Bison City?” 

Mary looked at the canvas. ‘Nec- 
essarily. If I don’t sell it—I’m through.” 

“You mean,” said Kibbey, “that if some 
one buys that portrait, you’re likely to keep 
me waiting for ten or a dozen years, but if 
public opinion sentences you to a nursery 
instead of a studio, you’d be willing to have 
me ask you again?” 

““Yes—in that case I should—like to have 
you—ask me again.”’ She regained her 
poise with some effort. “In the mean- 
time, let’s be just the same good friends!” 
Her emotion sought the nearest outlet. 
“Please have some tea, won’t you? I’d be 
terribly lonely if you left me now.” 

“Yes,” said Kibbey, not to be outdone in 
self-control, although his eyes belied the 
calmness of his voice. ‘“ Another cup—not 
quite so strong, please.” 





The exhibition was not the usual kind of 
exhibition at all. Trigonometrical ladies 
smiled across to impressionistic gentlemen, 
whose total lack of features precluded a gal- 
lant return of the attention; color without 
drawing was there; and drawing without 
color; and a great deal of paint without 
either. It was, in short, a modern exhibi- 
tion; the twentieth century was on trial, 
and the old masters were implicated. 
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As usual, the critics filled columns in the 
newspapers with violent attacks on what 
everybody knew was bad, and spirited de- 
fense of what nearly everyone thought was 
good, and entirely neglected the few hun- 
dred canvases in the middle, of which the 
“Portrait of a Lady,” by Mary Ann Ather- 
ton, was easily the largest. It was so pal- 
pably real and earnest that some of those 
who came to the gallery in untutored curi- 
osity paused to stare at it, and thought it 
must be art. 

The man who apparently liked it best was 
a distinguished old gentleman with luxuri- 
ant whiskers, who halted directly before it 
one afternoon, and watched it intently for 
some time before he put on his silk hat and 
went along to see the Cubists. In the 
course of half an hour he returned to peer at 
it through the lower half of his bifocals; 
and still later he came a third time, and 
touched the glowing surface with an inquisi- 
tive forefinger. His obvious interest at- 
tracted the notice of an attendant, who con- 
siderately waylaid Miss Atherton at the 
evening session, with the information that a 
rich and famous connoisseur had honored 
her work with at least half an hour of silent 
rhapsody. 

“How do you know he’s a connoisseur?”’ 
demanded Mary. 

The attendant was armed with the facts. 
“He told me so,” he said. ‘“‘He’s a collec- 
tor.” ; 

“T see,”’ said Mary, and for the next few 
days she haunted the vicinity of the 
“Lady,” with some regularity and no 
satisfaction. 

Near the end of the week the attendant 
sought her again. ‘He was here this morn- 
ing, miss,” he told her. “He had.a book 
with him. I guess he wants to see you.” 

“What, really?” 

“Well, he said, ‘It’s a jewel!’ Then he 
turned over a lot of pages, and said, ‘It’s a 
jewel!’ Then I went up to him—” 

“Yes, yes?” 

“T said: ‘I know the lady that owns it. 
She’s here nearly every day.’ And he said 
he was coming in tonight, and if I happened 
to see you—” 

“Happened to see me!” she repeated 
agonizedly. ‘‘ Happened to see me!” 

“Oh, I'd have got you, all right. I'd 
have telegraphed or advertised. I told 
him you’d be here.” 

“Thank you,” said Mary tremulously. 
“T’ll be here.” 











Mary forced a pathetic little smile, and put out her hands to Kibbey. “You tell him,” 
she said shakily. “I—I surrender!” 
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“Thank you,” said the attendant, closing 
his fingers around her offering. “Eight 
o'clock.” 

With the buoyant step of youth, Mary 
went back to the Barker Building where, 
taking off her hat, she cried long enough to 
assure herself that it was all coming true, 
just as she had hoped. She was thinking of 
Kibbey when his footsteps echoed down 
the hall. 

He knocked and came in_jovially. 
“Mary!” he said. “Mary! What’s hap- 
pened?” 

‘“‘]—”’ she said, “‘I—I’ve got a bite!” 

“Not your picture?” 

She nodded. ‘ Yes—I can’t believe it 
myself, but it’s true! The man’s crazy 
about it—he says it’s a jewel! Think of 
it!” Her face was radiant. “Think of 
it!” 

He took her hands and held them 
closely. ‘Congratulations, Mary Ann,” 
he said quietly. “You worked hard—you 
earned your success. There’s no question 
of the sale?” 

“No—it’s not a bite. He wants it—he 
says it’s ajewel! It’s more than a bite—it’s 
practically sold this minute. Isn’t it won- 
derful?”’ 

“Tt is wonderful. Do you know, though, 
what time it is, Mary Ann? Dinner time, 
and you’re dining with me. It’s the last 
day of the exhibition, you know. Had you 
forgotten your promise?” 

“Oh—no.” Her elation was tempered 
by sudden pity. “You'll go around with 
me, won’t you? It’s partly your picture, 
anyway—you lent me all the properties.”’ 

“Of course [ll go. And shall we dine 
now?” 

“YVes—my gloves. All right, sir! You 
ought to feel very grand—going out with 
a real artist!” 

They dined where the music was to their 
liking, and the food endurable. Afterward, 
during the brief journey to the gallery, 
Kibbey found Mary’s hand on his arm, and 
was astonished to feel it tremble. 

“I’m so nervous,” she said. “My heart 
won't keep still, and my soul is hurting me! 
I wish I could tell you how I feel.” 

“T can imagine, Mary Ann.” 

““You’ve been such a dear,” she whis- 
pered, squeezing his arm a little. ‘You do 
understand, don’t you? You're willing to 
wait a little while—until I’ve done some- 
thing better?” 

Kibbey spoke gently. 





“T’m happy in 
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your success,” he said. “Some day I hope 
you can be happy in mine.” 

“He came three times on pay days just 
to see my picture! I wouldn’t feel half so 
important if he’d come on free days! I 
wonder if I’m going to be famous! I can 
brag a little to you, can’t I?” 

“T’m bragging about you to myself,” 
said Kibbey. 

As they approached the fatal alcove, 
Mary was seized with fright. 

“Don’t worry, little girl,” urged Kibbey. 
“Tt’s a plain business transaction. Just 
tell him the price.” 

“Tt’s another year in New York,” she 
chattered. “A—a thousand dollars. It 
cost me that much. Oh, my hands are so 
cold!” 

Before the “ Portrait of a Lady”’ a gener- 
ous-looking elderly gentleman leaned on a 
cane while he discussed the downward re- 
vision of the wool tariff with the attendant. 

“That’s he!” gasped Mary Ann. “I 
know it!” 

The connoisseur heard her, turned, and at 
a word from the attendant came forward. 

“Miss Atherton?” said the elderly gen- 
tleman briskly. ‘Good! You're here! 
I understand you’re the owner of some 
property I want to buy. Now I don’t hag- 
gle and I don’t bicker. In the first sen- 
tence—what’s the price?” 

Mary hoped that she wouldn’t faint be- 
fore she told him; by the grace of her pride 
she summoned half her courage, and spoke 
the words. 

“The price is—five hundred dollars.” 

“You said a thousand!” hissed Kibbey in 
her ear. 

“Tt’s high—much too high—but I’ll take 
it,” said the elderly gentleman. ‘When 
can you deliver it?” 

“You can carry it home if you like,” said 
Mary, essaying a feeble smile, although her 
knees were wofully weak. ‘This is the last 
night—-I can have it taken down for you.” 

“Oh,” the elderly gentleman said, “I 
see! You’re talking about the picture. 
Hang it, madam, I don’t want the picture. 
I’m not a picture-collector—I want to buy 
the rug!” 

There was a terrible thickness in the at- 
mosphere, and the room began to turn slow 
circles and grow dim and shadowy. Mary 
forced a pathetic little smile, and put out 
her hands to Kibbey. 

‘Vou tell him,” she said shakily. “I— 
I surrender!” 
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Never has hair 
had a better 
chance for life 
and liberty than 
it has today.. 
We have ad- | 
vanced far from | 
the times when | 
even fine ladies, 
once their hair 





















was coifed, left 
it up often for 
ten days at a 
stretc h, and 
openly carried 
beautifully 
| carved, long- 
| handled, three- 
clawed scratch- 
ing forks 
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E are no longer ambitious for saint- 
hood, but we still love an aureole. 
We don’t fancy the looks of our 
chaste and classic features unsurrounded 
by a halo of hair. The picture made by the 
most beautiful face, the most exquisitely 
chiseled features, is unpleasing and even re- 
pulsive to our conventional eye unless set in 
a frame of tresses, be they curly or wavy, 
gray or gold. It is usually ascribed to our 
ideas of beauty and ornament, but one can- 
not help suspecting that this explanation 
was put forward largely because the ex- 
plainer was at his wits’ end and couldn’t 
think of anything else to suggest. The 
stuff is obviously not useful. It must there- 
fore be an ornament, ran his logic. 

Just how our obstinate, irrational prej- 
udice in favor of a hirsute halo around our 
face grew up is a mystery. It certainly 
was not based upon utilitarian grounds, for 
all purposes of protection and warmth would 
have been much more effectually served by 
a close, compact, mossy thatch, half or 
three-quarters of an inch in length. This 
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By Dr. Woods Hutchinson 






would have been far more waterproof 
and wind-proof than our present fuzz, to 
say nothing of much less trouble to keep 
in order. 

From a strictly artistic point of view the 
average human thatch could hardly be re- 
garded as a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever—certainly not in its earliest stages, 
when it was a reddish or rusty mat of 
kinky wool. Indeed, it is only by the most 
painstaking and ingenious treatment that 
most of our “‘mops”’ can be made attractive 
or tolerable even today. We rave over the 
sunbeams entangled in the glittering meshes 
of golden hair, or the dusky splendor of 
raven tresses, but forget that such glorious 
lights and colors are seen on only about one 
head in a thousand, and that at least two- 
thirds of the remainder are neither raven 
nor golden, blond nor brunette, but varying 
shades of plain mud-color. 

However, the united wisdom of humanity 
has decided that hair is beautiful—or at 
least that its absence is distinctly unbeau- 
tiful—and therefore we must regard it as 
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such, and make up our minds to get as 
much of it as possible. 

But the problem which confronts us as 
hair-growers is a perplexing one. We don’t 
know why hair grew in the first place, we 
don’t know what useful functions it now 
serves, and last but not least, we are re- 
quired to render beautiful something which 
often has few possibilities of beauty in it. 
Still the situation is far from discouraging 
practically, because most of us have a 
fairly good “thatch” to begin with, and 
though we would be delighted with any at- 
tainable improvement, we will be quite 
satisfied if we can succeed in holding onto 
our original possessions. 

Our hair may not be ravishingly beauti- 
ful, but so long as we can keep it from wear- 
ing through in spots we are fairly content. 
We are usually in a complaisant frame of 
mind in regard to our own locks, be they 
never so stringy, or whispy, as the old lady 
of Kansas was in regard to the meal which 
she had hospitably prepared for unexpected 
guests: “There is plenty of it such as it is, 
that is, it’s good what there is of it!” So 
long as we are protected from the cry of 
derision, “Go up, thou baldhead!”’ the rest 
is a mere matter of detail. 

Of course there are not a few who would 
fain adorn, embellish, blondine, marcel, or 
otherwise improve their despised tresses— 
and what can be done for these will be duly 
considered; but the vast majority of those 
who are earnestly concerned about the state 
of their hair, and seek the path of capillary 
salvation, are anxious only to hang on to 
what hair they have, and will be perfectly 
satisfied if but they can literally hold their 
own. 

The first problem, then, of the practical 
hair-grower is how to keep a good stand, or 
crop, of the particular brand of hair which 
is indigenous upon the cranium under con- 
sideration. To make the problem _per- 
fectly clear, we must remember that it is 
not a question of making any particular 
hair or head of hairs stay on indefinitely, 
for our hairs are continually being shed and 
replaced all our lives long. The most vener- 
able and Methuselah-like hair upon our head 
at any given time is probably not more than 
a few months or, at the outside, one or two 
years old. Our problem is simply to insure 
that, as the old hairs fall, their places will be 
promptly taken by an equal number of new 
and vigorous ones. 

This gives us a clue, and an important 
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one, to one line of our campaign of preven- 
tion, and that is keeping the body ia general 
and the scalp in particular in as perfect a 
condition of health and vigor as possible, so 
that there will be plenty of rich blood to 
nourish the hair-glands and stimulate them 
to produce strong, vigorous hair-buds to 
fill the places of those that are constantly 
falling. Even when the length and glossi- 
ness of the hair have already begun to fail, 
on account of anemia or some other im- 
poverished condition of the blood, it is pos- 
sible’so to build up the general health as to 
produce a better and handsomer type of hair 
at the next crop. You need not worry be- 
cause your hair is falling out fairly freely, 
if only it is coming in again as fast as it falls. 
Some of the best and glossiest heads, indeed, 
shed or fall out quite rapidly and freely, but 
keep up their freshness and beauty by a 
rapid and constant renewal. Indeed, with 
the exception of hereditary baldness, it may 
be broadly stated that in the great majority 
of cases, anyone who will keep him or her- 
self in a fairly fit and healthy condition 
and the scalp clean, will be likely to have 
fairly abundant, glossy, and durable hair. 

Most people can distinctly improve their 
hair, both in appearance and permanence, 
by taking good and intelligent care of their 
health and habits. If you want your hair 
to stand by you, the first and most impor- 
tant thing is to stand by it—by giving it a 
sturdy and wholesome body as a stalk for 
it to glow on. There are, of course, many 
exceptions to this rule, and oddly enough, it 
does not always work the other way. It 
has long been a matter of observation that 
some of those who are delicate in youth, and 
especially the victims of consumption, have 
superb and abundant heads of lustrqus and 
beautiful hair. With the majority of con- 
sumptives, of course, as with people suffer- 
ing from other severe chronic illnesses, the 
hair deteriorates along with the other tis- 
sues of the body, and becomes dry and thin 
and lusterless. 

Obviously, if our hair “dies daily,” it is 
impossible to improve its permanence by 
doing anything to the hairs which have 
grown out to their full length and areal- 
ready “ripening for the tomb.” Clipping, 
singeing, curling, smearing the hair with 
ointments or pomades—in fact, any kind of 
treatment applied tc full-grown hair in the 
hope of stopping it trom coming out or mak- 
ing it stay on longer has about as much ef- 
fect as if applied to the tips of our finger- 
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nails to make our hands slender, or rubbed 
on the soles of our boots to increase our 
height. The only place where applica- 
tions can be made which will have any 
effect upon the future of the hair is at 
the roots, and their influence even there 
is astonishingly slight. 

The question of origins, theoretic and 
transcendental as it may seem, is really of 
great practical importance in dealing with 
the problems of hair-growing and_ bald- 
ness. If we only knew why hair is, we 
should be able to make a much bétter 
guess as to why it isn’t. If we were at all 
certain what influences brought it into 
existence in the beginning and what use- 
ful functions it now performs, we should 
know what to do to restore its vigor when 
it begins to fail. But alas! we don’t. 

Of almost every other tissue and organ 
in the body we know the function and 
how it works, so that all we have to 
do to improve its vigor is to feed it well 
and then give it work to do within its pow- 
ers—exercise it, in fact. But we can’t 
exercise the hair, because we don’t know 
what work it does in the body. As far as 
we are able to judge, it is purely ornamental 
—and not a howling success at that in most 
of us. As already suggested, it will neither 
turn rain, keep off sun, nor deaden the force 
of a blow to any appreciable degree. In 
fact, for all these protective purposes the 
short, compact double coat of our prehuman 
ancestors was far superior. But for at least 
two to five thousand years past our hair 
has exercised no protective function of any 
importance; indeed, it has been almost 
constantly protected from the weather by 
either a roof or a hat, helmet, turban, or 
other headgear. 

It is therefore irrational to suppose that 
by going bareheaded in all weathers 
we shall revive the failing vigor of 
our hair. The only crop that going 
bareheaded usually succeeds in rais- 
ing upon a denuded scalp is one 
of blisters, while often the fierce 
heat and light of the sun de- 
stroys what little vitality is left 
in falling hair. 

For the same reason, all attempts 
to account for baldness in civilized 
races by tightfitting and _ill-venti- 
lated hats or by indoor habits, or to 
stop its progress by wearing soft hats 


instead of chimney-pots, or caps instead 
of derbies, is entirely beside the mark. 
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The human hair is an indoor plant, 
a hothouse exotic almost, which has 
been carefully kept under cover for 
hundreds of generations. To attempt 
to restore it suddenly to its supposed 
natural environment by going bare- 
headed is about as rational as suddenly 
turning a canary-bird out of its cage into 
a London fog, or a tropical parrakeet out 
of doors in a snow-storm. The scalp re- 
quires, of course, the same amount of 
air and light as does the rest of the sur- 
face of the body, but that anything be- 
yond this will be of the slightest benefit 
to it we have no reason to believe. In- 
deed, our practical results show clearly 
that too much exposure to either sun, 
wind, or cold does more harm than 
good—though, of course, the more we 
can live an outdoor life and the more per- 
fectly pure and sweet we can keep the 
air in our houses, the better it will be for 
the scalp, together with the rest of the 
body. 

But it is not necessary to make any 
violent and radical changes in our habits 
or surroundings in order to preserve our 
hair, and the impression, widespread and 
deep rooted though it is, that the conditions 
of modern civilization are specially unfavor- 
able and injurious to the hair is almost en- 
tirely unfounded. Our hair, such as it is, 
has survived equally unfavorable—indeed, 
for the most part far worse—conditions 
than any which it is called upon to face 
today. Never, in fact, has human hair 
had as good a chance for life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness as in this twentieth 
century. 

Our savage forebears piled it up into 
bird’s-nests and shakos and haystacks, filled 
it with mud, smeared it with ocher, and 
plastered it with rancid grease and 
oils. Our more than _half-savage 

fathers of the middle ages stewed it 
under iron pots called helmets, or 
filthy caps of fur and felt, filled 

it with powder and drenched 

it with musk and civet, sel- 

dom brushed it, and never, 
never gave it a bath except in- 
voluntarily when swimming across 
a river in the flight from a lost 
battle, when they ducked their heads 
under water to escape the arrows or 
slugs of the pursuing enemy. Even 





fine ladies often wore the same headdress 
or coiffeure for ten days at a stretch, and 
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If you want your hair to stand by you, the first and most important thing is to stand by it. 
But that does not mean attacking the scalp with electricity or smearing it with germi- 


cides. 


long- 


openly carried beautifully carved, 
handled, three-clawed scratching-forks, with 
which to relieve their tortured scalps. 
While as for population, the most thickly 
settled modern scalp is as a howling wilder- 
dess, a comb-swept desert, to a city slum, 
compared with the swarming myriads of 


the average seventeenth-century scalp. 
Here is one place at least where depopu- 
lation and the decay of ancient civilization 
need excite no regret, and where a falling 
birth-rate has no terrors. 

This brings us to the next great problem 
of hair-raising—that is, keeping the soil free 
from weeds and insects. Here the prin- 
ciples of. successful hair-raising are really 
amusingly similar to those which apply to 
other crops. One simple requirement covers 


It means giving it a sturdy body as a stalk for it to grow on 


both fields; namely, keep the.soil clean! 
First, keep the seeds of the weeds out, and 
second, keep the soil so constantly stirred up 
that those which do get in will have no 
chance to catch a foothold. For none of 
the animal, and very few of the vegetable, 
or germ, parasites which attack our scalp 
fly into it of their own accord, or are carried 
in in currents of air, or even in dust or show- 
ers of accidental dirt. The overwhelming 
majority are planted there either by per- 
sonal contact with an infected person, 
or by dirty and infected brushes, combs, 
caps, pillows, or garments. So that, as the 
old proverb puts it, “‘we cannot help the 
birds’ flying over our heads, but we can keep 
them from building nests in our hair.” 

As a beginning, don’t wear other people’s 
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hats—unless they aré very much better than 
your own—nor use public brushes or combs, 
unless you can wash and clean them first, 
although so prevalent have clean heads and 
scalps become, it is doubtful whether those 
in the better class of places, such as hotels 
and Pullman-cars, are really a source of 
much danger. 

The most dangerous agencies for the 
transmission of scalp diseases and insect 
pests are barber shops, which are peculiarly 
exposed to infection. They should be com- 
pelled by law to keep combs, brushes, chairs, 
and tables scrupulously clean, dipping 
brushes in hot water and rubbing them 
briskly upon a clean towel or toilet-paper 
after each use, and fumigating them thor- 
oughly every night. 

There is no need of any morbid cleanli- 
ness or perpetual apprehension of infection 
of the scalp—because we have another and, 
on the whole, more reliable line of defense 
yet in reserve, even if some prowling para- 
site should wander into our hair. This is 
that if we keep our scalps healthy and vigor- 
ous, any stray bug which may get upon them 
will feel utterly out of place. Indeed, in the 
opinion of experts, most parasitic diseases 
and infections of the scalp are rather signs 
of low bodily vitality and impoverished 
blood than serious dangers in themselves. 

Heads of hair which are falling into the 
sere and yellow leaf in life’s August or even 
its July, frequently have dandruff or some 
other form of germ-disease of the scalp; but 
the dandruff-germs are mere vultures— 
parasites preying upon the dying scalp— 
and though you can easily kill them by 
mild germicides, you will not, alas! stop, 
nor even much delay, the progress of bald- 
ness by so doing. Indeed, it would be more 
correct to say that the baldness was the 
cause of the dandruff, than the dandruff of 
the baldness. 

On the other hand, even the worst and 
most furious parasitic diseases of the scalp, 
such as ringworm, itch, and mange, though 
they may leave bald patches, very seldom 
result in permanent baldness, or even in 
serious thinning of the hair. In fact, germ- 
enemies from without are only permanently 
dangerous to the hair when they are as- 
sisted by traitors under the scalp in the form 
of poor blood or failing vitality. 

It has been one of our keenest disap- 
pointments in the study of baldness that not 
even the most rigorous search with the mi- 
croscope has yet succeeded in discovering 
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what it is that causes baldness, or any 
germ which plays any weighty part in pro- 
ducing that condition. If all the germs 
that attack the scalp were at the bottom of 
the sea, we should still continue to grow 
bald; so that no germicide, however power- 
ful and searching, can possibly cure bald- 
ness. On the other hand, we cannot even 
say that those who suffer severely from 
ringworm, itch, or other diseases of the 
scalp in childhood grow bald in later life 
any earlier or more frequently than those 
who have not been so troubled. 

Broadly speaking, the inexpert and indis- 
criminate use of germicides upon the scalp 
will do far more harm than good. Partly 


. because many of them are dangerous poi- 


sons and, the scalp unfortunately being sit- 
uated above the mouth, they are very apt 
gradually to sift themselves out of the hair 
and onto the face, the fingers, the food, and 
so into the mouth. Contrary to popular 
impression, there is no danger of absorbing 
them through the scalp—which, indeed, is as 
poison-proof as rhinoceros-hide—but there 
is considerable danger of their dusting into 
the mouth or, in the case of mercurials, 
being volatilized or evaporated and then 
inhaled. 

Nearly all germicides, whether or not 
poisonous to the body, which are strong 
enough to produce any effect upon germs 
are apt to irritate the scalp, and if used too 
freely or too long, thicken and inflame it so 
as to create a most favorable soil for new 
infection to catch in as soon as their use is 
discontinued. So that the latter stage of 
the germicide-drenched scalp is worse than 
the first. On the scalp, as everywhere else, 
drugs, except in skilled hands, easily do 
more harm than good. 

So if you have dandruff, scaliness, itching, 
or any other disagreeable condition of the 
scalp which does not yield to regular 
brushing and scrupulous cleanliness, con- 
sult a doctor, and get him to recommend 
you to a dermatologist or skin specialist, 
who can tell you exactly what is the cause 
of the trouble and what is to be done to 
cure it. Two-thirds of the time it will be 
found to be some disturbance of your gen- 
eral health, or some wrong method of wash- 
ing the hair, or the use of too strong soap, 
insufficient brushing, or some other condi- 
tion upon which local applications, scalp 
revivers, hair-tonics, or other humbugs of 
that description can have no effect what- 
ever. 
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present a neat and decorous post- 
mortem-like tidiness of appearance in 
public, will suffice. It must be curried 
for at least seven to twelve minutes 
twice a day, with the same affectionate 
industry that a farmer’s boy devotes 
to the shining coat of the colt that he 
is “‘shaping up” for exhibition at the 
county fair. 

I have said that we did not know 
what was the use of the hair, or what 
to do to exercise it, but that was only 
partially correct. The real use of hair 
is to be brushed, as every small boy 
discovers, to his disgust. 

Who can forget Mark Twain’s comi- 
cal dismay when it dawned upon 
him at the age of eight that every 
mortal morning of his whole life, 
he would be compelled to go 

through the agony of washing his face 

and brushing his hair—three hundred 
and sixty-five times every year, and he 
might live seventy years! The prospect 
was almost too appalling to be faced. 

The only known way to stimulate 
the growth of our own bristles is to 
bring them into animated conflict with 
other bristles, particularly those of our 
friend, the pig. Pigs like to be scratched 
during life, and more than return the 
compliment after they are dead. 

Brushing does the hair good in several 
different ways; first by cleaning it and 
sweeping out of it dust, lint, dirt, and 


It never occurred to the knights of the middle ages, who germs of all descriptions. (You can 
stewed their hair in iron pots they called helmets, that make hair cleaner in both the mechan- 


hair needs light and air, like other growing things 


After every inch of the ground has been 
swept and reswept by the microscope, after 
every bug that browses upon our cranial 
mountain-meadows has been caught and 
labeled, after every form of torture from 
germ-poisons to electrocution and burning 
at the stake has been thoroughly tried out 
upon our luckless scalp, we have finally 
come to the conclusion that there is only 
one unguent, one lubricant, which is of 
any real value upon the hair, and that is 
elbow-grease; and only one tonic, the brush. 
If we could condense into one sentence the 
whole local duty of man toward his hair, 
of woman toward her crowning glory, it 
‘would be, ‘Brush without ceasing.” And 
it must be real brushing; ‘“‘currying” would 
be the better word. No mere perfunctory 
straightening and parting, so that it will 





ical and the biological sense by thorough 

brushing than you can by washing 
alone, although a combination of the two 
will give the best result.) Ther it helps to 
spread the natural oil from the glands of 
the scalp all through the hair, so as to keep 
it glossy and waterproof. It helps to 
throw off the dead scales of epithelium which 
constantly form over the surface of the 
scalp as upon the rest of the skin, and, 
most important of all, it increases the flow 
of blood through the scalp and thus pro- 
vides more food for the hair-bulbs and 
nourishes the roots of the hair. 

Use good brushes; there is no place where 
it is more ruinous to try to save money than 
on hair-brushes. A bad brush not only 
may ruin your hair, but besides will not last 
half, or in some cases a fourth, as long as 
a good one. The dollar or two extra paid 
is anything but wasted. More extrava- 
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gant prices are usually due to 
fancy backs or mountings, 
not to the quality of the 
bristles. The best way 

to test a brush is to / “4 
use it on the palm 
of your hand. \ 
The bristles of a 
good brush should 
be fairly sharp 
and firm, but per- 
fectly springy and 
elastic, so that 
even if consider- 
able pressure is 
brought to bear, 
they will not 
scratch the skin 
or scalp. If on 
using the brush 
on the palm of 
the hand as you 
would on your 
head, it slips flab- 
bily over the sur- 
face without tak- 
ing hold, it is too 
soft, unless your 
hair is unusually 
thin. If, on the 
other hand, when 
briskly used, it 
produces a sensa- 
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sixth to a third of an inch below 

\ the surface of the scalp, it is ob- 
vious that no lotion, oil, drug 

or any other substance 
whatever which is applied 

to the hair itself, or to 

the surface, can have 

any real power to 
stimulate growth. 
The only way a 
hair-tonic or stim- 
ulant could pro- 
duce any effect 
at all, would be 
by injecting it 
with a hypoder- 
mic needle into 
the root of each 
particular hair. 
The actual results 
of hundreds of 
years of experi- 
mentation abso- 
lutely supports 
this position, for 
all of the thou- 
sand and one 
things which we 
have poured and 
brushed and rub- 
bed over our de- 
voted scalps, not 
one of them has 


tion of burning 
and scratching, it 
is too hard and 


A healthy, vigorous life that will build up a sound body is the 

first requisite for those who would seek the path of capillary 

salvation. Our savage forebears may have abused their hair, 
but they certainly had plenty of it 


been found to 
have the slightest 
real effect upon 


stiff. A good 

brush should give a pleasant sense of 
warmth and friction to the hand, without 
producing discomfort, even when vigor- 
ously used. Generally speaking, unless the 
palm is hardened by manual labor, what 
you can stand on your hand will be a 
pretty good index of what will agree with 
your scalp. 

Brushing with a really good brush ought 
to be a pleasure in itself; indeed, if you 
do not so adjust the brush as to make it so, 
you are not likely to keep regular and proper 
habits of brushing your hair. It is best for 
men to use two brushes, one in each hand, 
as the desired currying of the scalp can be 
given more easily, quickly, and pleasantly 
with both hands at once, alternating 
strokes, than with but one. 

Inasmuch as the only part of a hair 
which grows, or in the strict sense of the 
term is alive, is the root, which lies from a 


the growth of the 
hair. Some of them, like the aromatic 
oils and extracts, by their “warmth,” 
redden the scalp slightly—that is, increase 
the flow of blood through it a trifle—but this 
is about as poweriul for hair growth as the 
light of the moon is for melting icebergs. 

If we would spend one-fifth of the dollars 
that we lavish on hair-lotions upon first- 
class bristle-brushes, and the energy which 
we devote to rubbing them’ in to wielding 
the brush, we should get ten times the 
benefit. Ninety-nine per cent. of the vir- 
tues of hair-tonics and scalp-remedies reside 
in the elbow-grease they are rubbed in with. 

Keep the body healthy, the scalp clean, 
and the hair well brushed, and you have 
done all in your power, and that usually is 
enough, toavert the curse of premature bald- 
ness and of having the hairs of your head 
all become back-numbers. Take care of 
the scalp, and the hair will take care of itself. 
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The future historian of the present age 
will probably chronicle no period in which 
fat ladies were fashionable. Should such 
a time come the fakers would be put to 
it to provide some panacea for the ill 
of unfashionableness. But they 
would do it—and reap a golden 
harvest. Any woman who be- 
lieves that she can take off flesh 
by something put in her bath 
would believe that she could 
put it on by the same means, 
or something equally absurd. 
It would seem that. the 
whole list of obesity-cures 
would strain 
credulity to the 4 
breaking - point; m" ft 
but the sad factis “\ ¥\ 
that vendersofsuch “4 | 
fakes are getting “4 * 
richer every day that 
a complaisant govern- 
ment allows their ad- 
vertisements to go 
through the mails. We 
hope that the following 
article will cause a few 
of them to attempt to 
earn an honester living. 


Samples of foods having only a 
local sale should not be sent to 
our Washington laboratory for 
analysis, he success of our 
general work for pure foods 
depends upon our having the 
facilities of our ashington 
Bureau: available for the fight 
against adulteration in high 
places and by big manufacturers 





HERE are countries on the map 
in which a woman’s attractiveness 
is measured by the pound—the 
more there is of her, the better— 

but the United States is not one of them. 
As the rage for slimness grows apace, with 
apparently no limit in sight, the number, 
audacity, and unadulterated foolishness of 
the alleged obesity-cures and flesh-reducers 
keeps step with the demand. Some are 
merely picturesque and. amusing; some 
are dangerous; all are misleading, and no 
little ingenuity is shown in presenting sim- 


Swindled Getting Slim 


By Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and Anne Lewis Pierce 

































































Pink lemonade costs five cents a glass at the circus, 
but when you buy it in the form of “Get 
Slim,” $1 is the price of a “twelve days dose.” 
Lemon juice is useful—among other things—in 
curing fat-forming tendencies, but the safest way 
is to insure purity and save money by buying | 
your own lemons and taking one a day in a glass 
of water 


ple old-time frauds under 
new names and new aus- 
pices, with marvelous 
scientific explanations as to 
how they do the work, and 
new assurances of harm- 
lessness and effectiveness. 

There is a strong convic- 
tion among substantial folk to the effect 
that if you want to change a condition, 
you must discover its cause and remove f 
that. Why is one person fat and another ! 
thin? Often the thinnest man eats the 
most. Many factors enter into the prob- 
lem. Your nervous, high-strung, worrying 
woman will convert into energy the food 
that her placid, slow-moving, optimistic 
friend stores up as fat. The amount of 
exercise’ and food taken—whether the tend- 
encyis to eat starchy, sweet foods or to 
choose lean meats, fruits, and vegetables 
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—and variations in completeness of diges- 
tion and assimilation all enter into the 
problem; but these matters have no terrors 
for the vendor of a cure-all. 

Our whole mental and physical make-up 
and our habits of life, our nerves, our organs, 
and our ancestors, in mysterious conclave, 
decide whether we are to be fat or thin. 
And into this awe-inspiring assembly the 
advertised fat-reducer steps jauntily, with 
a cathartic in one hand and a washing-soda 
bath-powder in the other, turns loose much 
language, and guarantees to circumvent all 
untoward conditions. And thousands lis- 
ten, and lose their money—but not their 
superfluous fat. 

One feature of the advertising is par- 
ticularly amusing, and shows a keen knowl- 
edge of human nature if not of physiology. 
Recognizing the discouraging effect it would 
have on sales to ask the jolly fat person to 
do anything unpleasant, to diet or exer- 
cise, one and all, in unanimous chorus, as- 
sure you that nothing of the sort is neces- 
sary. The modern proprietary medicine- 
vendor puts no limitations upon his cure- 
alls; the mistaken habits of life are to be 
enjoyed as before—immunity is secured by 
taking the pill or powder offered. Let’s 
take a look at some of them—a close look 
through the chemist’s eyes—and see what 
all this talk is about. 


Some of the Fakes 


Consider “Get Slim,” introduced by one 
Jean Downs, of New York City. Our 
curiosity is roused to the highest pitch by 
being told all the things this remedy is not. 
It is not a medicine, not a laxative; it is 
positively. not injurious, no perspiring 
bath is necessary (though the Get Slim 
bath-mixture will help), no dieting, no exer- 
cising—‘‘ No change in your mode of living 
is required.” It is a pleasant, healthful 
drink, made from a combination of fruits; 
it reduced, said Jean, eighteen pounds in 
four months. Just to tickle the imagina- 
tion and raise the curtain of mystery a bit 
at the corner, we are told in a burst of con- 
fidence that Jean has ‘‘made pies of every 
one of its ingredients.” 

We refused to guess; we asked the chem- 
ist. ‘Citric acid, sugar, and a little pink 
dye, probably cochineal,”’ came back the 
answer. Pink lemonade has always been 
associated with side-shows and fat ladies— 
and here it is again. Now, lemon juice 
is well enough, among other things, in 





combatting fat-forming tendencies, but if 
you take it “in any quantity, at any time,” 
as advised, there is apt to be trouble. And 
furthermore, citric acid artificially prepared 
is thought by many to have a very different 
effect from pure lemon juice. Long-con- 
tinued overdosing with acids cannot but 
derange the digestion. 

One correspondent wrote that symptoms 
of “great weakness, severe headache, and 
loss of control of muscles of the tongue” 
had followed a severe régime of dieting 
and taking copious drafts of ‘Get Slim.” 
The druggist said it was harmless; what 
could the matter be? Plainly it was a case 
of acidosis (acid intoxication), due to the 


- accumulation of acid products in the body, 


acquired faster than they could be elimin- 
ated, and the patient became ill as well as 
slim—a result often following extreme 
measures, though they involve only taking 
too much of the harmless ingredients found 
in mother’s pies, You can in-tox-i-cate 
(that means poison) yourself with many 
foods and drugs besides alcohol, by using 
them improperly. You get a twelve days’ 
supply of this dyed citric acid for $1.00. 
It is hard to figure out this, because ‘‘there 
is no prescribed dose,” but we would back a 
dozen lemons at thirty-five cents against 
this amount of “‘Get Slim.” Take one 
lemon a day in water, diet and exercise, 
and save the balance. The dye and the 
sugar aren’t worth such a sum, and the 
circular is misleading, if not dangerous. 

A very elaborate and alluring cure is 
offered by Lucile Kimball—a complete 
treatment for seven dollars. Again you 
do not stint yourself in any way as to food, 
drink, or laziness. You just give up seven 
dollars, and ‘‘permanent slenderness”’ is 
yours. We looked intoit. This is a three- 
barreled cure. It is rather pretentious, 
and having been betrayed by simplicity, we 
turned to the graceful pictures of Miss 
Kimball’s slender form with hope in our 
eyes. We sent the pink tablets, the brown 
tablets, and the powder to the test-tube 
man, and awaited his answer with bated 
breath. He seemed rather bored; it did 
not strike him as being ‘distinctive and 
new,” as claimed, but rather old and com- 
monplace. 

The brown tablet proved to be a time- 
honored cathartic of the aloin type; the 
pink pills were a tonic and stomachic, con- 
sisting principally of red pepper, menthol, 
and bitter principles, probably from gentian 
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“O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt!” 


“RENGO For The Magic 
Disay pears goed Of Fat” i 
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That cry today would surround the suppliant with 


scores of things guaranteed to reduce any flesh. And the pity of it is that the melancholy Dane's travail of 

soul is translated literally by American women, to their own gulling and the enrichment of unscrupulous 

fakers. Not only are anti-fat remedies useless, but many of them are positively injurious. Notably the top 
one pictured here 


or quassia. But the pith of the joke is 
the powder, consisting of soap, magnesium 
sulphate (plain garden name, epsom salts), 
and sodium carbonate (familiarly known 
as washing-soda)—in other words, a 
strongly alkaline powder for cleansing the 
skin and opening the pores. It could have 
no more effect in “dissolving fat’? and 
“reducing weight” than if it were applied 
to the floor. In fact, a really vigorous house- 
cleaning session with a_ scrubbing-brush 
would be much more effective as a flesh- 
reducer than spreading this paste on the 
body. The continuous physicking would 
produce the results, if any, in this case; 
washing-soda and epsom: salts externally 
applied will not dissolve fat so that it can 
be carried off by the liver, as is solemnly 
affirmed. 

The famous Marjorie Hamilton Quad- 
ruple Combination, discussed by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association long since, and 
selling for from $15 to $1, according to how 
long you held off, was a similar type of 





fraud, Glauber’s salts and saltpeter being 
added to make the combination a ‘“four- 
some.” Lured on by the promise that no 
purging, dieting, or drugging enter into the 
treatment, the victim finds after giving 
up his money that enemas, long walks, 
exercises, no liquids at meals, no white 
bread, pastry, or potatoes, and the appli- 
cation of the powder twice a day are all 
prescribed. Such a life might well take off 
a little flesh, but the quadruple alkaline 
bath-powder would have nothing to do with 
the case—except to provide something defi- 
nite to hand over in exchange for the money 
received. 

So attractive is this idea of simply “ dis- 
solving” the fat by external applications 
that bath-powders are widely sold with 
no pretense to any other treatment. We 
are at a loss to understand on what 
grounds this idea rests, or how the rumor 
ever started that alkalis could be absorbed 
through the skin and would dissolve fatty 
tissues. Long ago the melancholy Dane 
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exclaimed, ‘‘O, that this too, too solid flesh 
would melt!”—This is all that we can find 
in song or story bearing on the subject. 
The desire seems to be the only foundation 
for the belief. There is not a gleam of 
scientific sense in the notion. Fat-forming 
and fat-destruction are deep-seated pro- 
cesses of assimilation and katabolism— 
they cannot be modified by smearing epsom 
salts and washing-soda on the skin or by 
putting them in the bath. Long-continued 
hot baths, by sweating and the general 
debilitating effect, might reduce weight 
a little, but the addition of alkalis to the 
water could not do so. The only real rea- 
son for the use of these salts is their cheap- 


ness and the ignorance of the buyer. 


Washing-soda at two pounds for five cents 
and epsom salts at a cent and a half a 
pound offer tempting profits when resold 
at a dollar a pound,.or from $15 to $7 “a 
treatment.” 

Consider the following: 

Sel Amaigrissant Clark’s (Thinning-salts). 
Crystallized sodium carbonate (7. e., purified 
washing-soda). ‘“‘Why be burdened with 
fat when Clark’s thinning-salts can help 
you reduce without special diet?” “Sole 
manufacturers in this country for the cele- 
brated’ French thinning-salts.” Sold for 
thirty cents a box! Ten cents would cover 
the cost of production at the most, and 
one need not go to France for washing-soda 
—a corrosive caustic that might dry out 
and make harsh the surface of the skin, but 
could not reach adipose tissue. 

Every. Woman’s Flesh-Reducer. Epsom 
salts, washing-soda, camphor, and alumi- 
num sulphate. The alum and the camphor 
intensify. the drying and drawing effect on 
the skin, and add alittle to the cost. Sells 
for eighty-nine cents a pound; cost, at a 
liberal estimate, not more than ten cents, 
varying with the proportion of the different 
ingredients. 

Louisenbad Reduction-Salt. One dollar for 
apound. Plain magnesium sulphate, worth 
a cent and a half. ‘These baths do not 
affect the heart or complexion.” This is 
true; but when it comes to ‘“‘toning the 
whole body,” we are unable to see it. This 
is another ‘‘remedy for obesity, without the 
use of drugs, diet, or exercise.” The useful 
lemon is again recommended to assist the 
bath in dissolving fat, and is the only 
effective part of the treatment. The state- 
ment is made that this salt is obtained by 
the concentration of bath-salts such as are 


contained in the wonderful bath-springs of 
Europe, and that you are thus “bringing 
these famous baths to your own tub!” 
“The solution of the salt is absorbed 
through the pores of the body, and then by 
going through the blood, acts upon the 
superfluous fat.” Intelligent epsom salts! 
And marvelously active pores! Just how 
much of one’s bath is absorbed by the body? 
The thing is so absurd that it cannot be 
seriously denied. And again we hear the 
siren plea, ‘““You need not starve your- 
self, you need not .. . tire yourself with 
the exertion and monotony of physical 
exercises, you need not inconvenience 
yourself in any way, only use Louisenbad 
Reduction-Salt.” No, and if you have 
common sense, you need not pay a dollar 
for two cents’ worth of epsom salts, and 
work your imagination and patience over- 
time trying to believe that you are dissolving 
fatty tissue in a royal European bath! 

Nikola. Another package~ of -washing- 
soda under a fancy name! A trace of salt 
was all that could be found to justify its 
claims to being a compound. Not content 
with “reducing flesh” and “making the 
skin like velvet,” it is announced that it is 
“recommended by leading physicians here 
and abroad as a preventive of gout, rheum- 
atism, kidney trouble, and all forms of 
skin disease.” Audacity could _go- no 
farther than this. And yet we are assured 
that “with every post, letters of praise 
arrive.” What an unappreciated haven 
of refuge the soda-box is, to be sure—-a 
veritable medicine-chest, wasting its won- 
derful: powers on the desert air of the 
kitchen! 

All of this comes under the head of fool- 
ishness; no harm done probably, but a 
fool and his money parted and his fat left 
intact—though he may be “skinned” a 
little, literally as well as figuratively. 
There is a class of obesity-treatments, how- 
ever, that is dangerous, depending, as they 
do, on the action of thyroid for their effect. 
The trained physician approaches this sub- 
stance with humility and uses it with the 
greatest caution. Its effects vary widely 
in different cases. The dosage must be 
carefuily controlled; it does reduce flesh 
in some special cases, and in others it does 
not; and it destroys not only fatty tissues, 
but protein as well, so that the patient’s 
health and diet must be carefully watched. 
These little details do not worry the man 
with a cure-all, however. Humility is 

















not among his kit of 
tools. He conceals the 
dangerous drug under 


a fancy name, such 
as Marmola, Rengo, 


or Kellogg’s Safe Fat- 
Reducer, and urges it 
upon all who would get 
thin, regardless of the 
perils in- 
volved. 
The car- 
thartic 
is ever 
present, 
and after 
an exposure of the 
dangers of giv- 
ing thyroid in 
this miscelHan- 
eous. way, it 
was dropped 
from the 
composition of 
at least one of 
these prepara- 
tions (Marmola), 
which contin- 
ued, however, to 
make the same extreme 
claims—includ- 
ing the loss of 
“a pound 
a day 
in some 
cases” 
—for 
the sim- 
ple laxa- 
tives, 
phenol- 
phthalein 
and cas- 
cara, which remained. 

Don’t believe anyone who tells you that 
you can reduce your weight with no injury 
to your health without dieting, exercise, 
and right living. If you want to take lemon 
juice, get it from the lemon; don’t take it, 
dyed, out of a paper envelope. Rest 
assured that a manipulated lemon and a 
dose of physic is all you get for your money 
in most cases, and if you get more it is apt 
to be harmful. Don’t try to wash away your 
fat—fat is not soluble in an alkaline bath. 

What shall you do, then? Cut down 
the amounts of starchy foods and sweets; 
increase the amounts’ of fruits, especially 
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Here is something practical: If you are fat and 
regret it, don't waste your money on obesity- 
Cut down on the starchy foods and 
sweets, such as potatoes, rice, white bread, 
candies, puddings, etc. Eat acid fruits, veg- 
etables, fowl, fish. and lean meats: reduce 
the liquids; take exercise and cold 
Don't buy fake cures 
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acid fruits, and succulent 
vegetables (lettuce, spinach, 
string beans, tomatoes, 
etc.); eat fowl and 
fish and lean meats; 
avoid alcoholic drinks 
which stimulate the 
appetite and the diges- 
tive apparatus; and 
drink sparingly even of 
water. Butter, cream, 
and other 
fats are 
to be 
reduced 
to a min- 
imum. 
Decrease 
the total amount 
of food slowly, keep- 
ing up the bulk of 
food eaten, but de- 
creasing the amount 
of nutrition by 
gradually substituting 
the less concentrated 
and less nutritious 
foods for the heavier 
ones. It is not neces- 
sary to starve. Supplement 
this treatment with exercise 
and cold baths, using laxative 
fruits in abundance (apples, oranges, 
lemons, figs, prunes), and 
saline purges cautiously, 
if necessary. Not 
so attractive, 
perhaps, 

























as doing just as you please and taking-some- 
thing out of a bottle, but much healthier 
and more satisfying in the end. Our legs are 
in a fair way to atrophy and drop off if the 
motor and “rush” and “lack of time” con- 
tinue to relegate walking to a place among 
the lost arts. Overeating and under-exer- 
cising are the main causes of too much fat. 
Remove the causes, and keep them removed. 
If you are not willing to do. this, accept 
the fat and be jolly about it, and enjoy your- 
self; but don’t spoil your digestion and gen- 
eral health, and waste your money, by pat- 
ronizing advertised obesity-cures. Better 
alive, fat and jolly, than svelte—and dead! 








Taking the Paint from Teas 
By Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


A SIXTY-YEAR FIGHT FOR PURE TEAS HAS BEEN WON— 
AND A WOMAN WITH A MICROSCOPE MADE IT POSSIBLE 


HE women of this country are 
scoring not only in the domains 
of domestic science, literature, 
and politics, but they are rapidly 

entering the field of science. In chemical 
literature especially notable papers by 
women are becoming common. The Bu- 
reau of Chemistry has presented a number 
of tempting fields of investigation to wom- 
en. Dr. Mary E. Pennington has done 
nearly all that has ever been accomplished 
in investigating the scientific foundations 
of the cold storage of fowls. I have now 
to chronicle another notable triumph from 
the same bureau—the discovery and per- 
fection of a process. for determining the 
artificial coloring of teas. 

I have long held the opinion that the arti- 
ficial coloring of foods is essentially fraud- 
ulent, intended to conceal inferiority or to 
deceive the purchaser in some way. Hence 
my lifelong battle against colored butter, 
reddened ketchup and preserves, bleached 
flour, and painted teas. Little by little I 
have seen my gospel bear fruit. For many 
years adulterators of the chromatic kind 
laughed scornfully at this propaganda. 
One by one their defenses fell, until at last 
they held but two, Fort Green Tea and Fort 
Yellow Butter. Now General Read, of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, has carried Fort 
Green Tea by storm. Fort Yellow Butter 
must soon capitulate. 

Compelled by public opinion and official 
activity, the colorers of tea were forced to 
abandon their most offensive tints, and 
finally used “just a little” color, which they 
believed the chemist could not detect. But 
they forgot that most potent ally of the 
crucible, the microscope. Take warning, 
all ye adulterators who deceive yourselves 
by the false idea that “just a little” will 
escape detection. You are surrounded by 
men and women who can count ions and en- 
tertain electrons. Dr. Read, with her clever 
fingers and wonder-working microscope, 
attacked the “just a little” tea coloring. Her 
efforts were crowned with success, and her 
process was adopted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the inspection of imported teas. 
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The method is extremely simple and can 
be tried by any housekeeper, even one who 
has no microscope, though a simple magni- 
fying-glass which can be held in the hand is 
a great help. The method is described by 
Dr. Read as follows: 


The articles needed for testing the tea are sieves, 
16 to 24 meshes to the centimeter (0.6 inch), a spat- 
ula or case-knife, and a piece of unglazed white 
paper. 

A small amount of tea, about 25 to 50 grams (1 to 
2 olinces) is placed in a sieve and shaken over a 
piece of white paper. If the tea is tightly rolled, it 
should be slightly crushed, either before putting into 
the sieve_or by rubbing it against the sieve. The 
dust on the paper is then crushed by dragging over it 
a spatula or case-knife, pressure being applied by the 
finger to the end of the spatula. This crushes not 
only the tea-dust, but any particles of color which 
are present. The process of dragging the knife 
across the paper streaks the color, making it more 
easily seen. A lens with a magnification of 8 to 12 
diameters is useful in detecting the smaller streaks. 
Sunlight is desirable; bright light is essential for 
this work. . .. A black streak would suggest car- 
bon; the blue may be Prussian blue, indigo, or ultra- 
marine; anda yellow streak suggests turmeric. 
The carbon can be identified by its glossy appear- 
ance, but the chemist must be called in to determine 
the nature of the other colors. If a blue streak is 
due to Prussian blue, it will turn brown when a drop 
of 40 per cent. sodium hydroxid is placed upon it, 
while indigo or ultramarine will remain unchanged. 
The ultramarine is discolored by acid, while the in- 
digo remains unchanged when treated with either 
acid or alkali. If the yellow color is due to tur- 
meric, it wiil turn bright red when a drop of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid is placed on the streak. 
Sometimes the facing of teas includes colorless ma- 
terial, such as soapstone and gypsum, and Mr. 
Mitchell has extended the method to these substances 
by using a black unglazed paper instead of white. 
Such a facing will leave a white streak on the black 
background. 


The first pure-food law in the United 
States related to teas. Sixty years ago 
Congress passed a law to prevent the im- 
portation of adulterated teas. That law 
has often been amended and made stronger, 
and it and the pure-food law are guarding 
the importation of teas today. The Treas- 
ury also sent to the Department of Agri- 
culture for its chief tea-inspector. It got 
the right kind. In the person of Mr. Mit- 
chell it has a young man of intelligent pur- 
pose and, better still, a man with nerve. He 
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The woman in the case of 
the government against 
the tea-colorers. Im- 
porters defied the pure- 
food experts to detect 
any coloring-matterin 
their teas. Dr. Read 
produced her micro- 
scope—and your tea 
is not colored now 


determined to carry into the tea inspection 
my gospel of no color. - That stirred things 
up! All the tea-adulterators, foreign and 
domestic, were at his heels. As usual, the 
Treasury officials waved white flags. They 
couldn’t stand the indignant protests of the 
importers. Mitchell was ruining business.— 
How strangely familiar that phrase sounds!— 
But Mitchell stood with his back to the - 
wall and fought the whole pack of 
wolves. When their barking was 
translated it said, “You cannot 
detect any color.” Then Dr. 
Read rushed to the rescue of 
this courageous soldier. With 
a piece of paper, a spatula, 
and a magnifying-glass, she 
silenced all the tumult. And 
don’t forget that colored teas, 
no matter how little colored, 
are kept out of the country. 
Ethics has again triumphed 
over Mammon. 

Even the heathen Chinee, 
with all his delicate cun- 
ning, has been con- 
vinced that his 
case is hope- 
less. 






















the State Department, closes as 
follows: 


The tea-leaves must have their real 
character, and we must not follow in 
the old rut any more. We hope 
that all will mutually warn one an- 
other, in order to protect our local 
products and insure our profits. 
If there is anyone who purposely 
deviates from the rule, and it 
is found out on examination, 
he will certainly have his tea 
burned and destroyed. 
We respectfully urge every 
tea-grower not to be penny 
wise and pound foolish. 
Therefore we reiterate 
our earnest warning, in order 
toavoid subsequent repentance 
to no avail. Do not fear a little dis- 
appointment, but be solicitous (of your own 
welfare). Every word of this warning is genuine. 


Facsimile of the 
proclamation through 
which the tea-growers 
of China were offi- 
cially warned that 
artificially colored teas 
would no longer be ad- 
mitted into this country. 
It reads like a Togo letter— 
but the growers leave the 
color off the tea 


Most interesting, however, is the trans- 
lation of this ukase made by a Chinese 
student who had learned English. I present 
He has given up the game. An official _ it in full, with apologies to Hashimura Togo: 
proclamation tells him it is no longer pos- i ee ‘ 
sible to deceive Mr. Mitchell and Dr. Read. Lewes bevy sige Coane) ere 
The translation of hisproclamation, made by foreigner that the teas still have color. 
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Tt was caused in making stormy course year before 
last'so, spent allthetime. It did not change the rule 
last year so caused the prices coming down. It was 
counted that there was a big stock in the end of the 
year. The various tea merchants have lost very much. 

Trying to ask where did the color come from. It 
can be think, of course, it was put by the tea men 
in the country. 

Foreigners have the nice plan to examine it and 
can distinguish even a tiny spot. 

Provided, not to fix it, there will be no business on 
Ping Suey Tea by and by. 

If foreign buyer not buy the tea, what will the 
tea merchants do? In case the Tea Hongs stopped, 
how can the tea men get the expenses? 

The tea men of the country were joining together. 
If the tea couldn’t be used, to every Tea Hong must 
be stopped. The tea men cannot get their expenses 
if the Tea Hongs were stopping. 

If they think carefully, they will not put the color 
in the tea. sg 

It hurts others, similar hurts self. 

It lost very much among them. 

The fixed regulations of the various Tea Hongs of 
this year. They must blame themselves first, then 
to others. 

It will not be made with color in order to prevent 
the bad taking of everybody. 


The First Hatch of the New Brood 





The tea men were induced that they must 
make the tea pure this year. They must use 
the original leaf and cannot make as the former 
way. 

Hoping they will obtain the mutual help in each 
other so can get the profit for our nation. 

If any one will not do according to the said regu- 
lations, it will be fined, and burn the tea while they 
were enquired. 

Beg to suggest the tea men of the various places 
do not be so again. 

It was anxiously hoped that they would do as the 
above telling. 


I am not an advocate of tea-drinking. I 
believe it makes many dyspeptics and ruins 
many nerves. I realize, however, that for 
many years, maybe centuries, tea-drinkers 
will continue on the earth. I congratulate 
the devotees of the seductive goddess Caf- 
fetania on getting one of their favorite bev- 
erages pure. Last year (ended June 30, 
1913) 513,623 pounds of offered teas were 
rejected at the ports of entry because they 
were artificially colored. 


The First Hatch of the New Brood 


A CHAPTER THAT DISHEARTENS: SHORT WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES ARE ENTRENCHED BEHIND THE LAWS 


OW that it has become the vogue 

for both the nation and the states 

to legalize fraud, I have been 

looking forward with eagerness 
to the appearance of the first brood 
hatched in the ‘‘short-weight”’ incubator. 
The United States cannot claim the high 
distinction of having been the leader in 
this crusade against honesty. That dis- 
tinction seems to belong to Connecticut. 
The act-of that state’s Legislature, legal- 
izing fraud in the weight or volume of 
food products, was approved on the 
eleventh of July, 1911. The act of the 
United States Congress following the same 
road was not approved until March 3, 
1913. Legalized fraud, therefore, has near- 
ly two years’ the start in Connecticut over 
the whole nation. That lead ought to be 
difficult to overtake, but no one can fore- 
tell the speed of those running the course of 
deception. 

The defrauding provisions of the Con- 
necticut law did not take effect until the 
eleventh of January, 1913. Under the pro- 
visions of that law, the state dairy and food 
commissioner and the director of the agri- 
cultural experiment station were author- 
ized to make provision for ‘reasonable 





variations and allowances.” The introduc- 
tory statements accompanying these rea- 
sonable variations and allowances inform 
us that ‘‘ As there appeared to be very little 
on record which would serve as a guide for 
our judgment of what was reasonable, we 
have found it necessary to study carefully 
the present state of the trade in package 
goods as regards weight and measure.” It 
is to be inferred from this statement that 
anything that goes on in the trade in the 
way of defrauding the public is reasonable. 
It appears that the rule of reason in fraud 
is proving to be as flexible as the rule of 
reason in the laws against the trusts. 

The authorities of Connecticut therefore 
proceeded to determine, by a thorough in- 
vestigation, to what extent the people of 
Connecticut were being defrauded, and we 
are promised that a bulletin embodying the 
results of these investigations is soon to be 
published. In advance of the publication, 
however, the officials charged by law with 
making rules and regulations for reasonable 
variations and allowances have published 
the first instalment of the permissible frauds 
upon the consuming public. They state, 
in presenting them to the public, ‘‘ No ob- 
jection will be made to excess quantity, but 
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only to deficiencies beyond the permissible 
allowance.” It appears to me that it is a 
very doubtful generosity in the Connecti- 
cut authorities to refuse to punish dealers 
for selling the consumer slightly more than 
he pays for. I do not know anything which 
would be more detrimental to the consumer 
than to establish a habit of getting more 
than he paid for. Charity extended to per- 
sons able to work for themselves has always 
been found to be disastrous, and if the con- 
suming public were once to get into the 
habit of receiving charity. from the dealers, 
no one can tell to what desperate straits 
matters might come. To protect the con- 
sumer against. getting more than he pays 
for, the Connecticut authorities ought to 
impose the penalties provided for by the 
law. What rule of reason, may I ask, is 
to be invoked for not establishing reason- 
able variations and allowances for over- 
weight! 

We are further told that “These allow- 
ances are intended to cover such variations 
as may occur when foods are carefully and 
honestly packed.” To my mind an hon- 
estly packed food insures that purchaser 
in getting the quantity of food claimed 
on the label. Not only have our 
Connecticut friends thus officially an- 
nounced that defrauding the Connecticut 
consumer toa reasonable extent is allowable, 
but they also tell him that he needn’t be 
so particular about the limit, for ‘‘If the de- 
ficiency in weight of a few of the packages 
in a case slightly exceeds the allowance, they 
will not be condemned, provided there is 
reasonable uniformity and that there is as 
often an excess as a deficiency of weight.”’ 
While this language is a little difficult to 
understand, it may be interpreted to mean 
that slight variations under the allowance 
granted will not be punished if there are as 
many variations above the reasonable al- 
lowance. 

Such a provision as this, applied to the 
proclaimed weight itself, would be reasonable 
and just. It simply means, however, that 
the dealer may assure himself that he can 
shade the reasonable variation and allow- 
ance just a little bit more without much 
danger of being caught. In other words, 
he may with perfect justice say to himself, 
“Tf it is legal to defraud the Connecticut 
consumer out of three per cent. of what is 
due him, why is it not reasonable to defraud 
him three and a half or four per cent?” 
Again, we are assured by the makers of 
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the regulations that ‘‘ No allowances are to 
be made for foods like eggs, which are gen- 
erally sold by count. The count must be 
accurate.” Why, may I ask, not being an 
adept in the science of deception, should 
there be accuracy by count and not by 
weight? The Bank of England weighs its 
specie, it never counts it—weighing being 
deemed more accurate than counting. 
When it comes to flour, the purchaser who 
buys under the Connecticut law forty-nine 
pounds of flour is not defrauded if he gets 
forty-eight pounds and four ounces, and 
this can be shaded a little, so that he must 
be content with forty-eight pounds. When 
he buys forty-nine eggs, why is it not rea- 
sonable to give him forty-eight instead? 
Certainly it is not more difficult to weigh 
forty-nine pounds than it is to count forty- 
nine, and if it is reasonable to give forty- 
eight pounds for forty-nine, it is equally 
reasonable to give forty-eight eggs for forty- 
nine, and if you owe a man forty-nine 
dollars to pay him forty-eight. 

In looking over the list of allowances I 
am struck with the fact that three per cent. 
appears to the Connecticut authorities to 
be about reasonable. Almost all of the 
articles figure out exactly that amount. 
Biscuits are an exception, for if the pur- 
chaser asks for 2.1 ounces of biscuits, he 
must be content under the regulations with 
receiving 1.85 ounces; but if he asks for 
thirty-two ounces of brandy, he must have 
at least thirty-one ounces. Brandy ap- 
parently is of more importance to the Con- 
necticut consumer than are biscuits. 

Legal honesty of the present day is well 
illustrated by the examples given in illustra- 
tion of reasonable variations and allowances. 
For instance, we find ‘‘Ale bottles, if marked 
one quart should contain thirty-two ounces, 
but must contain at least thirty-one ounces. 
Cream of tartar, if labeled one-quarter 
pound, must contain, at the least, 3 7-8 
ounces.” Well, yes, it would seem so, but 
why shouldn’t a quart of ale contain thirty- 
two ounces, and why should not four ounces 
of cream of tartar weigh four ounces? Can 
anybody-except a legislator and an executor 
of a food law tell us why? And would their 
reasons hold water? 

The stupendous fraud, however, which is 
to be perpetrated upon the Connecticut 
consumers, is in the case of dried fruits. A 
man who buys one pound of dried fruits 
need not get more than ninety-four per cent. 
of the quantity which was in the package 
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when it was first packed. Thus the fraud 
tolerated in the case of dried fruits is double 
that permitted in the case of most other 
materials. 

There is only one other food product 
which approaches dried fruits in the magni- 
tude of the fraud tolerated; namely, macaro- 
ni and noodles. One-half pound of maca- 
roni may be shy one-half ounce, which is a 
little over six per cent. Even milk may be 
short-weighted under the Connecticut law 
three per cent. A two-ounce package of 
olive oil may contain only 1 7-8 ounces, 
which is a little over five per cent. of fraud, 
and of course this can also be increased 
under the average variation of the segettond 
fraudulent weight. 

But these are sufficient examples to seo 
the dangerous character of this legislation. 
It is unfortunate that the Connecticut au- 
thorities, who doubtless were not sponsors 
of this law but felt that it was their legal 
duty to legalize short weight, could not have 
looked at the privileges given them from the 











point of view of the consumer. Yet after 
legalizing all these frauds upon the Con- 
necticut public, they have the naiveté to 
say, ‘‘We think the main object of the law 
is to protect the retail purchaser.’’ A noble 
sentiment that, unhappily, is discredited 
by every single provision for fraud legalized 
by those who uttered it. If the main pur- 
pose of the law was to protect the retail 
purchaser, the law would have provided 
that the retail purchaser should get the 
quantity of materials he bought. 

Will some schoolmaster of the primer of 
ethics kindly go to Connecticut and teach 
the disingenuous food officials of that state 
the plain object of the Connecticut law; 
namely, to protect the retail dealer in selling 
short weights and measures? 

Here endeth the first sequel to the tale of 
“The Trail of the Serpent,” printed in our 
December number. It seemed important 
as indicating that the bars are down for the 
wild colts of fraudulent privilege to enter 
the pure-food pasture.—Next! 


Fooling With Flour 


THE NATION’S BREAD IS IN DANGER: DON’T 
PUT YOUR EYES AHEAD OF YOUR TASTE 


HE readers of Goop HousEKEEP- 

ING may have noticed that per- 

sonally I prefer the whole wheat 

flour to the patent article. How- 

ever, I do not wish thereby to disparage the 

merits of good white flour. There is no 

one who desires to see the purity of white 

flour preserved more earnestly than I do. 

I look with extreme disfavor on all “fool- 

ing” with flour. We want to eat with our 

taste, and not alone with our eyes, when 

it comes to the staff of life. Flour is quite 
as important as looks. 

The bad effects of fooling with flour in the 
way of bleaching are already becoming ap- 
parent. No less an authority than Professor 
Jago is advocating an extension of the fool- 
ing process. He has lately delivered a lec- 
ture on bread-improvers. The best bread- 
improver is a competent cook. What he 
lectured about were bread-debasers instead 
of bread-improvers. As quoted in the 
Baker’s Helper of recent date, he informs 
us that the “so-called methods of improv- 
ing flour divide themselves into two groups; 
the one of which consists of improving pro- 


cesses and the other of the addition of 
improving substances.” 

What do our white-flour friends say about 
this? Their product is held up as perfection 
itself, and yet their great apostle Jago 
calmly speaks of improving substances! I 
wonder, after all, what nature has happened 
to leave out of wheat? Poor nature is faring 
badly these days! 

The Senate of the United States proposes 
to improve wine by permitting it to be 
made out of almost anything except grape 
juice. Meat is improved by reddening it 
with sulphite of soda. A ketchup is improved 
by dosing it with poisonous benzoates. But 
even that is not enough for the professor. 
He is impressed with the fact that some 
flours are strong and others weak. So 
it is with men. He proposes to drug the 
weak so that they may ape the strong. 
Why not dope the strong that they may 
equal the weak? He also finds, strange to 
say, that the strong flours are compara- 
tively harsh and flavorless, while the weak 
flours are supreme in flavor. The strength 
of Samson was said to lie in his hair. The 
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strength of flour is determined largely by 
its content of mineral salts. Is Professor 
Jago to become the modern Delilah? 

Since the mineral salts are the important 
ingredients in the flour, why take them out 
in the process of milling? Professor Jago 
almost gives a body blow to modern milling 
in his admission. He concludes it to be a 
scientific fact that improvement in strength 
can be effected by the addition of mineral 
salts to flour. He quotes with approval the 
opinion of a Mr. W. A. Vernon, as follows: 
“We know that pure, unadulterated, and 
unbleached flour has for all time been good 
food for the human race! Is flour that has 
been improved by chemicals any better? 
I venture to think that it is.” There we 
have it in a nutshell. Nature in the pro- 
duction of wheat is a stupendous failure! 
The chemist steps. in and perfects nature’s 
work. Why bother with nature at all, since 
she has proved herself such an incompetent? 
But even Mr. Jago realizes that artificial 
flour is not exactly what the consumer is 
expected to get. 

Justifying the addition of any kind of old 
minerals that the chemist finds advanta- 
geous, he concludes that they leave nothing 
whatever in the bread except such salts as 
are naturally present in wheat and in less 
quantity than in the whole wheat itself.. 
He contends that “no baker who uses such 
a treated flour has any duty imposed upon 
him to make any declaration of that fact 
to his customers, since the bread, after all, 
is free, both in quantity and quality from 
any matter foreign to wheat.” Certainly! 
Fool the consumer while fooling with the 
flour! This is: harmonious treatment. It 
is also a good entering wedge. Little by 
little, with specious arguments, not only 
shall we face a future of bleached flour, but 
one filled with all kinds of chemicalized 
foods. Just at present, for safety, the addi- 
tion is confined to such kinds of salts as may 
be natural to wheat. But if the principle 
of manipulation be admitted, why stop 
with these? If nature has failed to put the 
proper quantities in, perhaps she has failed 
in the proper kinds. At least, the flour-im- 
prover does not claim that the bleaching 
reagents are natural to wheat. 

It is well known that alum makes a white 
loaf, so why not add alum? And inas- 
much as bread-eaters are frequently in need 
of a little stimulative, what is the matter 
with strychnin? Every physician will tell 

you that it is the ideal nerve-tonic. And 
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then many bread-eaters have headaches; why 
not chuck in a little acetanilid and caffein? 
And some of them may even have epilepsy. 
We will add a spoonful of bromid. Arsenic 
is a well-established tonic. Add a little 
arsenic to flour. It may add beauty to the 
face of the matron and adipose tissue to the 
ribs of the svelte. And so, the door being 
open, we come to endless manipulation. 

Beware of improvers! Let us, if possible, 
preserve the staff of life from any further 
adulteration. Save the bread of the nation! 


Sal Hepatica 


Will you kindly tell me if Sal Hepatica, the 
rheumatism remedy, is injurious?—L. H., California 


In the patent-medicine family we have 
fresh, young, rosy fakes, tricked out in 
modern garb to distort, exaggerate, and mis- 
apply the latest medical ideas. We also 
have the sober, staid, gray-bearded, old- 
fashioned frauds that have been with us for 
many years. Sal Hepatica is in the latter 
‘class. It is a simple, unpretentious, saline 
cathartic, containing salt, sodium sulphate, 
phosphate, and bicarbonate, with a minute 
amount of lithium, and a little citric and 
tartaric acids. Once on a time it was 
thought that lithium had some value as 
a solvent of uric acid in rheumatic cases; 
but no one ever placed faith in such an 
infinitesimal amount of it as is found in 
Sal Hepatica. Besides rheumatism, it has 
been claimed that this simple laxative would 
cure such trifling indispositions as gout, 
cirrhosis of the liver, and Bright’s diseasc. 

Apart from this worthlessness as cura- 
tive agents, the constant use of saline ca- 
thartics is a real menace to health, for it 
goes far toward establishing chronic consti- 
pation. And chronic constipation too fre- 
quently develops into neurasthenia. 

It is not necessary for a patent medicine 
to contain actually poisonous drugs in order 
to be harmful. The continued use of drugs 
that serve no purpose is always, of itself, 
injurious, and if one actually has some dis- 
ease, time, and frequently the chance of 
recovery that might have existed under 
proper attention, are lost. Usually, the 
simpler the remedy, the more exaggerated 
are the claims made for it, and the longer 
the list of widely varying diseases that it will 
“absolutely cure.” 

No greater menace to the public health 
exists than these proprietaries, with their 
absurdly false and misleading claims. 
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MOTHER GOOSE SERIES-~—DRAWING BY JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


Curly locks, Curly locks, wilt thou be mine? 
Thou shall not wash dishes, nor yet feed the swine; 





But sit on a cushion, and sew a fine seam, 
And feed upon strawberries, sugar, and cream. 
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The real old ~ fashioned 

which our grandmothers 

used by Jo Ford for this 

wonderfully effective when 

marabou. The muff is one of 

over shapes with an inner 
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crochet lace, out of 
made tidies, has been 
stole and muff. It is 
bordered with brown 
the new, flat, throw- 
pocket for the hands 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 
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Bernard clings to the popular 
Russian coat in this brown velvet 
street-costume. Instead of the usual 
low belt, he has added a particularly 
high one, and has run it through 
straps of braid, using a similar 
fastening at the neck. A long band 
of red fox, like a stole, encircles the 
neck and outlines the front to the 
bottom of the coat 












O you not un- 
consciously 
separate 
in your 

thoughts the costumes 
you wear before five o’clock from those you 
don at the tag-end of the day, when the 
more serious cares and responsibilities may 
be forgotten in several hours of congenial 
amusement? There is naturally a link of 
association between the good times and the 
frocks worn while enjoying them, but this 
psychological reason does not completely 
solve the problém.. The after-five frocks 
are different—different in coloring, in 
mode, and even in feeling. The daytime 
costumes, especially the tailored suits, are 
limited by conventionality; fashion pre- 
scribes, certain styles, and as long as they 
are comfortable and practical, the majority 
of us follow them. In public we wear a 
mask, as it were, and not the least part 
of this mask is our clothes. 

With the after-five frocks the situation 
is changed. To begin with, the environ- 
ment is different. Instead of being on 
parade we are among members of our own 
social set, as a rule people with whom we 
can be ourselves, and this feeling of inti- 
macy—camaraderie, if the former term is too 
strong—may be expressed in our clothes. 
We can dare to be individual in a way that 
only the most radical would attempt in 
street-costumes, and it is this individuality 
that gives the charm to the after-five frocks. 

There are various types of the after-five 
frocks; there is, for instance, the informal 
tea-gown, which many of us have adopted 
from our English neighbors. This little 
“in-between” gown into which we may 
slip after shedding the heavier street-suit, 
and which we will in turn shed for the more 
formal dinner-frock, is a most individualistic 
creation. There are so many styles that 





one must necessarily exercise a certain 
amount of individuality in selecting one. 
Of these there is the very informal robe, 
which, strictly speaking, is not good form 
beyond the confines of the boudoir; and 
there is the more dignified gown, so similar 
to the dinner-frock that many women do 





After-Five 
Frocks 





not change it when 
dining at home. This 
more dignified type is 
worn largely at house- 
parties. where tea is 
served late in the afternoon in the library 
or great hall. Developed in chiffon and 
satin, with drapings of lace and discreet 
touches of embroidery, they are gowns full 
of charm. 

Then there are the dinner-frocks, which 
when worn at formal dinners differ but little 
from the ball-dresses, and when intended 
for an informal dinner are similar to the 
delightful bridge-frocks. The transparent 
bodice and extreme decolletage, now con- 
sidered so chic in an afternoon dress, aid 
in making the bridge-frock admissible as 
a dinner-gown. Even long sleeves of chif- 
fon are shown in evening gowns, making 
another point of similarity between the 
afternoon and evening frocks. 

Though the dinner-gown may be digni- 
fied with a train, it must be a train that 
can be quickly hooked up onto the gown, for 
the gown that cannot be transformed into 
a tango-frock will never find favor with 
maid or matron this winter when even the 
hostess with silver hairs among the golden 
is as keen about the dance as her daughter. 

It is to the tango-frock that we owe the 
increased fulness in the evening gowns. It 
was impossible to perform many of the 
more intricate steps in the restricted skirts 
of yester-year; hence the increased width 
around the bottom in this winter’s dress. 
To be sure, this additional fulness has been 
accomplished mainly through skilful drap- 
ing, and the effect when the wearer is 
standing is not vastly different from the 
narrow, straight silhouette of the past, but 
the fulness is there, as one will be quickly 
convinced as soon as the dance begins. 

For dancing, the flounced and three-tier 
skirts are ideally comfortable, also the ac- 
cordion-plaited skirts. The more extreme 
minaret tunics, especially those with a wire 
to aid them in standing out boldly from the 
figure, are not practical when the frock is to 
be worn for dancing, though if the tunic is 
desired, a bouffant effect may be procured by 
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This compos- 

ite street-cos- 

tume, as conceived 

by Doucet, consists 

of a straight, narrow 

skirt of black satin, bor- 

dered with gray fox, and a 

jacket of bright green bro- 

caded velvet with a long 

collar and deep cuffs of the 

fox. A sash of the satin, 

weighted with very long green and 

gold tassels, adds a connecting link 
between the coat and the skirt 


moire or taffeta flounces 
which will spring back 
into place after a more 
or less strenuous crush- 
ing during the dance. 
While the founda- 
tion of nine out of ten 
of the after-five frocks 
is a silky material, 
they are practically 
all of them enhanced 
with chiffon, plain or 
sparkling, with beads 
and artificial stones. 
Comparatively little 
lace is used, a slight 
veiling perhaps of the arms or the cor- 
sage, but any quantity of metallic embroi- 
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This tailleur by Redfern 

is thoroughly characteris- 

tic, conservative and sim- 

ple. yet displaying all the new hallmarks. It is de- 
veloped in a soft moss-green duvetyn. The skirt 
comfortably short for walking, has the new yoke 
effect simulated by a deep seam. The coat of medium 
length has a vest of fancy striped velvet, buttoning from 
the neck to the bottom with gold knob buttons. A col- 
lar of the velvet and cuffs add a decorative finish which 
is strictly within the limits of the costume ftailleur 


dery and ropes of beads and glisten- 
ing stones add an almost barbaric 
splendor. And despite the endeavor 
to introduce the soft pastel tints, the 
more radiant tones of the East pre- 
vail, both in the simpler informa! 
frocks and the more sumptuous 
evening-gowns, though the after- 

five frocks, to be truly successful, © 
should be individualistic and express- 
ive of the personality of the wearer; 
and to accomplish this they cannot 
be limited in regard to color or mode. 





Tulle, sparkling with myriads 

of tiny beads and paillettes, has 

been combined by Paquin with 

satin in this handsome evening 

gown (center). Lace, embroi- 

dered with the paillettes, falls 

over the draped tunic and is 

used on the corsage, veiled with 

PH ‘TOGRAPH BY FELIX chiffon 


Drecoll must have had the tango in 
mind when he designed this evening 
gown of tomato-red chiffon and satin 
(right). The skirt is skilfully draped 
to afford sufficient comfort for 
dancing, the drapings being caught 
by ropes of pearls. Gold embroi- 
dery, studded with tiny pearls, en- 
hances the chiffon hip draperies 

and transparent corsage 
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Despite all other claims, there 
is nothing so sumptuous as the 
black velvet evening-gown 
(left). Redfern enhances 
the beauty of this fabric 
with skilful draping, 
rather than super- 

fluous trimming 
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The checked and 
plaid woolens make 
the best kind of school 
dresses. Every girl 
will appreciate the 
large pockets which 
Fairyland has added 
at the sides of this 
model. The belt of 
apricot silk fastens in 
a novel way at the 
side toward the back 
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This pretty satin gown by Fairyland is 
simple and girlish as a dinner-frock for the 


schoolgirl. The charm lies largely in the 
draping and in the curiously shaped belt and 
cuffs of velours 


The belt and empiece- 
ment embroidered in 
bright worsteds lift this 
simple gown by Lina 
Mouton out of the ranks 
of the commonplace. 
A pointed velvet collar 
encloses a tiny V- 
shaped yoke of creamy 
net 
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The corduroy 
coats in gray or 

tan are both prac- 
tical and attractive @ 
for school children. 4 
Fairyland trims 


these coats with a / , 
collar and cuffs _- 

of skunk. 

The snug- 


fitting velours hat has a simple ribbon 
decoration at the side 





This Juliet cap in 

> a lace work of 
eS pearls is the 
A. latest head- 
dress for 

the tango 

enthus- 


There isa practical value 
in thenew saddle-bag for 
the busy shopper who de- 
sirestokeep J her parcels sepa- 


rate from @@ herchange-purse 


The Medici ruff is 
combined with a 
deep collar in this 
lacy neck-fixing 


Brocaded 
satin combined 
with the film- 

iest of muslin, 
inset with Val- 


enciennes lace, makes . Z x 
A tiny ermine-skin 


adds a luxurious air to 
this collarette of white 
tulle and black velvet 


this boudoir robe unus- 
ually appealing 
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cured with the high or the 
regulation waist line, and 
fastens in the front. Pat. 
terns are cut in 22- to 30- 
inch waist measurement, 
and size 24 requires 4 yards 
of 36-inch material. 


Easily Made. 
Frocks 


No. 6228—The yokes on 
the shirtwaist are a new 
feature. This blouse may 
be made with either the 
long or short sleeves. Pat- 
terns cut are in 34- to 42- 
inch bust measurement, 
and size 36 requires 23% 
yards of 36-inch material 
and 1% yards of entre 
deux. 























































No. 6468—This practi- 
cal apron will give the 
housewife lots of comfort, 
and may be made from 
gingham, chambray, or 
any apron material. The 
pocket and front strap are 
cutin one piece. Patterns 
are cut in 34-, 38-, and 42- 
inch bust measurement, 
and size 38 requires 414 
yards of 27-inch materiai. 


No. 6227—This three- 
gored skirt may be pro- 
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6312 6228 
6227 


No. 6253—This frock may be fashioned from a woolen 
or silk material. The skirt is cut in four gores and fastens 
in the front. It may be made with or without the belt. 
The revers and vest of a contrasting material trim the 
bodice. Patterns are cut in 34- to 42-inch bust measure- 
ment and size 36 requires, 4 yards of 44-inch material 
and % yard of 27-inch material in a contrasting color. 


No. 6312—A good model for the simple house-gown 
into which the wearer can slip quickly. The three-gored 
skirt fastens in the front, and a one-piece guimpe is 
included with the kimono bodice. The patterns are 
cut in 34- to 42-inch bust measurement and require for 
size 36 4%4 yards of 36-inch material, 5¢ yard of 27-inch 
material for the collar and cuffs, and 14 yard of 22-inch 
net for the yoke. 


All Good Housekeeping Patterns are 
10 cents each 














Play Time and 


No. 6156—A good 
model for a _ silk or 
cloth material. The 
two-piece skirt closes 
at the left side of 
the front. Patterns 
are cut in 14-, 16-, 
and 18-year sizes, and 
for the 16-year size 4 
yards of 36-inch material are required. 
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No. 6460—The little sack apron may be worn 
as a dress and is fashioned from any apron 
material. Patterns are cut in 2- to 12-year sizes, 
and the 8-year size requires 25¢ yards of 36-inch 
material and 23, yards of edging. 


No. 6332—The serge frock for school would 
be practical in this model. The skirt has two 
gores and may be made with the high or regula- 
tion waist line. Long or short sleeves may be 
selected for the bodice, which is trimmed with a 
pretty collar. Patterns are cut in 14-, 16-, and 
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School Frocks 


18-year sizes, and for 
the 16-year size 414 
yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial and 14 yard of con- 
trasting material are 
required. 





5991 


No. 5991—A plaid 
dress is always good 
looking in the schoolroom. This little frock 
has a three-piece skirt and closes at the right 
side of the front. There is a removable 
shield and a collar of a contrasting material. 
Patterns are cut in 6- to 12-year sizes, and for 
the 8-year size 244 yards of 44-inch material 
are required. 


No. 6336—The serge or heavy linen dress is 
pretty when cut with a four-gored skirt, closing 
in the front. Patterns are cut in 6- to 12-year 
sizes, and for the 8-year size 234 yards of 36-inch 
material, 14 yard of 27-inch contrasting material, 
and 214 yards of ribbon for a belt are required. 


All Good Housekeeping Patterns are 10 cents each 129 
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Just Plants—or Window-Gardens? 
By Grace Tabor 


Any “garden is a lovesome thing.” But a window-garden is a kind of divine 
anomaly—a man-made piece of out-of-doors. Such spaces have long filled song 
and story—the solace of the shut-in, the tantalization of the city-bound, the 
one bright patch in the tenement, the tender pride of the home-woman every- 
where. It isn’t always possible to have a window-garden—there isn’t always 
a to-be-spared window, for one thing; but it is possible perhaps oftener than 
one thinks. Here are a few very simple, very happy hints to make it so 


EW homes are there in the length and 
breadth of the land, I fancy, that do 
not boast a plant or two or three, 
standing here and there where 

opportunity, in the shape of broadened 
window-sill or unused table or mantel cor- 
ner, affords pot-hold. But that such hit-and- 
miss entertainment of them realizes to any ap- 
preciable degree the decorative value which 
they possess is of course not to be claimed for 
an instant. And that it is anything but the 
greatest disadvantage culturally is obvious 
to even the most casual horticulturist. 

So it would seem that no argument with 
the ghost of a chance to prevail could be 
offered against a window-garden. Yet be- 
cause it is always the part of wisdom to dis- 
count opposition by anticipating an oppo- 
nent’s strength, I should like to cite here in 
the very beginning of my argument for 
window-gardens the one real reason against 
them. After all, it is not against them gen- 
erally, but only in individual cases and cir- 
cumstances; for it is simply the question 
of opportunity. No one should ever think 
of having a window-garden who has not a 
window that may, fo advantage, be given up 
altogether to such a feature. And of course 
a window that is needed by people is not 
such a window. 

This is not to imply that a window-gar- 
den need exclude air or light—certainly not 
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the latter—from the room; but any win- 
dow that is the site of a well-conceived, well- 
planted, well-cared for and thriving win- 
dow-garden must serve the garden first and 
people only secondarily. And where a 
room has only one window, this sacrifices 
the people to the plants—which should 
never be done. 

Assuming, however, that there is the one 
window available, a window-garden intro- 
duced therein, under the right conception 
of it as an integral part of the room’s deco- 
rative scheme—perhaps the leading motive 
in this scheme—is one of the most delight- 
ful and interesting features possible, and as 
far above and beyond plants, just as plants, 
as a true garden out-of-doors is above and 
beyond “just flowers.” 

Such a window may be all sunny or all 
shady, or partly sunny and partly shady; 
it does not matter which, from the interior- 
decorative point of view. Of course it mat- 
ters a great deal from the horticultural 
standpoint, but that is to come later. This 
window must be curtained suitably; and 
it should be considered as one with the win- 
dow-garden in order to secure the best ef- 
fect. That is, the window space itself, 
with the sky and light which it frames, 
should be a part of the picture, and not an 
incident or background. Aim at conti- 
nuity; seek always to avoid the disjointed. 
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All of which is very general, and so seems 
vague, perhaps. So now to make it con- 
crete. Frame this window with curtains 
which only frame it—or cover it completely, 
if it must be.covered, evenly. Have them 
simple and straight as to line, and simple 
and plain as to material. Make them 
only an adjunct, not an ornament or deco- 
ration by themselves. Keep them if pos- 
sible to warm, sunburned whites, or to dull 
gold, or to some one of the tan or ecru or 
“string’’ colors. These are the colors ap- 
proaching sunlight. 

There is no better foundation or begin- 
ning for the window-garden itself—unless 
it is built into places-than a small kitchen 
table or a wash bench of suitable length, if 
the table is too broad and too high to suit 
the situation. Aim at a level of soil which 
shall receive the light from above, rather 
than altogether from the side. Of course it 
is bound to come from the side, in the main; 
but if the surface of the earth is decidedly 
below the bottom of the window—from six 
to eight inches below it, let us say—the 
rays strike obliquely down as well as across. 
And it is this that will draw the growing 
plants up instead of altogether over. 
Plants grown on a level with the window 
will bend almost double in their efforts to 
go toward the light; for it is on the tops 
of their heads that they always want to re- 
ceive the direct rays, and they bow and 
courtesy themselves altogether out of shape 
trying to bring thistopass. 

Nail a thin strip of wood two to three 
inches wide all around against the outer 
edge of the table or bench top, allowing it to 
project above the surface of the top like a 
little fence. It may be a molding or not, 
just as you prefer or are able to secure; its 
function is to make of the top really a shal- 
low box which is to be filled not quite full of 
clean sand—beach sand if you can get it, 
kindergarten sand if you must buy it. 
Leave the top of the stand and the inside of 
this ‘fence’ unfinished, but paint the rest 
of the wood ebony, green, white, or to match 
the wood of the room. 

On this sand-bed the window-garden re- 
poses—either as plants in pots, not so very 
different from those we are accustomed to, 
or else plants planted in a box of earth, this 
box being of a size to keep one inch within 
the sand-bed all around. 

The sand-bed is to take the place of the 
zinc or other metal tray customarily placed 
under plants to catch the drippings; but ac- 
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tually it does much more than that. It is 
an equalizer of moisture, for one thing, and 
does not permit the plants to dry out as 
rapidly, as they must on the old and un- 
sightly zinc shelf; and at the same time it 
insures them always against excess of water 
standing at the roots, which is one of the 
greatest menaces of plants grown in pots or 
boxes. Watered on the sand, these retain 
just as much water as their earth will hold, 
and not another drop—which is exactly 
what they should retain. Of course the 
sand-bed is possible with any kind of a 
foundation; the wash bench as a beginning 
is only a suggestion for solving the problem 
easily and cheaply, and is not recommended 
where better provision is possible. 

Both boxes and pots are prepared in the 
same way for planting. First there goes in 
a layer of drainage material—broken pots, 
oyster shells, coarse cinders, siftings from 
the soil and what not; and on top of this a 
filling of potting soil. This must be mixed, 
usually, for perfect potting soil is seldom 
found in an ordinary garden. To ordinary 
garden soil add sharp, clean sand until the 
former is ‘‘friable’’—that is, porous, light, 
and readily drained—together with finely 
ground bone meal or pulverized sheep ma- 
nure, or both, in the proportion of about a 
double handful to a pailful of the soil. Mix 
this very thoroughly before using. 

A window-garden need not necessarily 
employ many varieties in its planting in 
order to be interesting and attractive. In- 
deed, it is with gardening indoors quite the 
same as out—a mass of one well-chosen 
thing is greatly to be preferred to single spec- 
imens of many varieties, however beautiful 
as specimens these may be. It is mass that 
counts always—the continuity of it as well 
as the impressiveness of quantity. 

Of all the plants available for the window- 
garden there are two very decidedly the 
best. One of these is the ubiquitous ge- 
ranium. This will grow probably for more 
kinds of people, and in more kinds of places, 
than any other plant on earth; but that is 
not to say that geraniums rightly selected 
and tended are not quite a different plant 
from the scraggly thing usually seen. In- 
deed, they possess a dazzling beauty alto- 
gether unsuspected by the average person 
who has never seen a really fine plant. 

Select a fine variety, either pink, scarlet, 
or deep red, in the first place; use only this, 
or this and some equally good white-flow- 
ering form; give the plants a soil that is 
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“towards heavy” rather than light—less 
sand mixed with it than ordinary potting 
soil requires, or even some heavy loam and 
cow manure added, to insure density; and 
always keep them “towards dry” rather 
than well watered, and in a sunny place. 

The other plant of this twain is helio- 
trope; and I put it second only because 
it is to me first choice. Modern horticul- 
ture has developed not only several shades of 
purple of this exquisite old plant, but a 
white form as well, and flowers in trusses 
six inches across. Heliotrope does not 
transplant well, however, so it is better to 
raise the plants from seed in the box, or in 
pots where they are to abide permanently, 
or to transplant only by repotting from 
small pots to larger. Be very sure that the 
plants never get dry at the roots; and 
never undertake to grow them where the 
night temperature will go lower than 55°. 

The common smilax which florists use is 
a charming window-vine, and it has fra- 
grant white blossoms in winter, too, which I 
doubt many know. A plant or two of this 
at either end of any sort of mass is delight- 


ful, or a whole window-garden filled with it. 
Give it a little lattice and let its delicate 
tracery embower the whole window, if you 
like; it will, easily, for its average growth 
is ten feet. One of its greatest advantages 
is that it will grow in the shade, where few 
things can be induced to grow indoors. En- 
rich the soil for it by adding a little more than 
the double handful of bone-meal to a pailful. 

For semi-shady windows choose fuchsias, 
begonias, or primroses. And for an altogether 
shady window limit the choice to English ivy, 
myrtle, ‘‘corn-palm” or aspidistra, or such 
ferns as do not require the hothouse atmo- 
sphere of moisture. It is practically impos- 
sible to have flowering plants, even the so- 
called shade-enduring kinds, blossom in 
absolute shade, therefore frank recognition 
of such a window’s limits will bring more 
satisfactory results than the most laborious 
effort to do the impossible. Myrtle does 
bloom in dense shade, however, and a com- 
bination of the common Vinca major alba 
with the Madagascar periwinkle, Vinca rosea, 
will provide very delightfully for a position 
where nothing else will grow. 





It isn't how many flowers grow in your window-garden—it is the mass of bloom that tells. You can 
always count on geraniums and heliotrope; for less sunny windows, on fuchsias, begonias, and prim- 
roses; for growing in real shade, on ivy, myrtle, periwinkle, ferns. A charming window-vine is 
smilax, which climbs easily, and in winter blossoms fragrantly in white—as few people know 
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Sinful Economies and Wicked Wastes 


BEING A SEMI-SERMONETTE ON FRENCH HOUSEWIFELY THRIFT 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


Author of “Dishes and Beverages of the Old South,"’ etc. 


UST as we had got away from the old 

ascetic doctrine that appetite was 

shameful, given us but to be morti- 

fied, that things pleasant to our 
palates were bad for our souls, comes the 
high cost of living to serve us even worse. 
It has flooded us with preachments as to 
our sinful extravagance in diet, it has 
bombarded us with meatless menus, set 
us awash with inky floods describing 
sociologic and college meals at about the 
price of a postage-stamp. Worse than all 
else, it tells us fairy tales of French thrift 
and prosperity, founded on the corner- 
stone of the pot au feu. 

One who knows, reads to laugh a little 
impatiently. But the multitude which 
does not know accepts the title for gospel. 
It does not realize the fact, which is wholly 
beyond. contradiction, that you can never 
take out of a pot au feu, or otherwise, one 
grain of nutriment you have not put into 
it. Cookery is not alchemy—it cannot 
create. Its utmost is to make available 
food elements in raw stuffs. How then shall 
a few pounds of meat, more than half 
bone and gristle, supplemented by herbs, 
seasoning, a handful of barley, a few carrots, 
and turnips, supply plentiful food to a 
family through several: days? That is 
exactly what was set forth for it, cate- 
gorically, in a late publication. It has 
been set forth over and over, in slurring 
contrast to American wastefulness. 


Only think, cry these traveled wise folk, 
French working people eat merely to live; 
American working people, too many of them, 
live to eat. Tradesmen tell us it is their 
laboring custom, which demands, and for 
the most part gets, the best of everything. 
When, when, will our people learn that 
the way to have your cake is not to 
eat it? 

My traveled friends, I do certainly hope 
never. The laborer is worthy not only of 
his hire, but of hire enough to keep him full 
fed, and on the best. Don’t tell me boneand 
gristle and so on are really the best—if 
you but cook them rightly. If they were 
the best, they wouldn’t be cheap—no trust 
so far has set out to corner them: I grant 
you readily that it is well enough to know 
in what fashion such food supplies can best 
be used, but that is not saying they are 
preferable to better things. Wonder if 
you preachers have ever tried a dinner of 
soup-meat? It is mighty close kin to the 
thready French boulli. Meat half gristle 
becomes tender enough by long, slow cook- 
ing—but the taste, even with seasoning, 
is painfully like glue. It will serve as a 
foundation of soups, stews, and so on— 
a meal of it once a week will do no hurt. 
Make it staple, and see what happens! 
If you have growing children, they will 
either be pale and stunted or grow up 
spindling, almost spineless—unless the soup 
feeding is generously supplemented with 
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eggs, cheese, milk, butter, and fruit, along 
with rich sweets. 

France, rich in money, is poor in men, and 
growing poorer. Not only is the birth-rate 
smaller than the death-rate 
—the term of the conscript 
has been extended from 
two years to three, 
for only thus 
can the 
army be 
kept at 
ai i 
strength 
without 
lowering 
the physical standard 
for recruits. England, where un- 
derfeeding is notorious, has 
been forced to lower the 
standard of height—I think 
by two inches. Facts like 








Cue 


Scripture. ‘What shall it 
profit a man if he gain 
the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?” Para- 
phrase, ‘‘ What shall it prof- 
it a nation to gain the whole 
world, and lose its civic soul?”’ 
The process may be slow, but it 


many things more seer than 
poet. He delights to sing of 
the countries overseas, with 
“Their tall deep-bosomed women, Their 
stalwart meat-fed men.” He knows the 
difference—only too painfully. A nation 
underfed is an open invitation to plague 
and famine. 

Witness India, whose rice-eating millions, 
slow-witted and treacherous, breed like 
rabbits in a warren, to die like murrained 
sheep when the rains fail or pious pilgrims 
bring home the plague. Depend on it, 
the roast beef of old England has done a 
lot toward making the British drum-beat 
heard round the world. It is a question, 


. though, if the credit does not truly belong 


to bacon. Tommy Atkins eats that, when 
he gets the taste of meat—and Tommy is, 
in the last analysis, the symbol and epitome 
of military glory. 

A mere exordium, this, to the sermon 
whose message is, Live generously, but es- 
chew sinful economies. Bread-pudding, for 
example—which entails the wasting of fifty 
cents’ worth of eggs, milk, butter, and sugar 











A new rice-boiler. 
thus is whole, every grain distinct, 
tender, and perfectly steamed 








to use up, and use up very badly, a half- 
cent’s worth of stale or broken bread. 
Whoso sets it before her lord oftener that 
once a fortnight is guilty of contribu- 
tory negligence if he sues for 
divorce. Better throw away the 
bread. Prevention is 
easiest. If your 
family 
leaves its 
crusts, 
cut them 
off before 
slicing the 
bread, 
brown in 
the oven, then 
either crush and use up as brown 
crumbs, or serve crisp and 
well buttered, smoking hot, 
instead of rolls or toast for 
breakfast. Crisped slowly 
and browned throughout, 
they crackle and crumble 
in the teeth. Nothing is 
more wholesome for chil- 
dren—and few things more 
tasty. 
Brown crumbs soaked in 
melted butter, then made into 
puddings or custards with eggs, 
sugar, and milk, reénforced 
in taste by soaked raisins or 
candied peel cut fine, baked, 
and set aside, are a very pre- 
sent help in the matter of satisfying raven- 
ous after-school appetites. The appetites 
should never be left unsatisfied. An in- 
alienable right of growing children is enough 
to eat. Their schedule of meals might 
with advantage resemble that of an English 
maid who told her prospective mistress 
she should expect to have, if she took the 
place, “A dew-bit and breakfast, a stay-bit 
and luncheon, a nommett, a crummett, tea, 
dinner, and supper.” Unless food is relished 
it does not satisfy—therefore down with the 
fetish that things good for your palate are 
very, very bad for your health. A stomach 
may be full—of pale and nasty concoctions, 
or inert masses lacking flavor and savor— 
yet crave furiously something different. 
This after-craving, due to unsatisfying 
meals, does much to fill the saloons, to send 
boys and girls to the ice-cream parlors or 
soda-fountains with their resultant perils. 
No better First Aid to Family Happiness 
than a well-filled cake-box, a_pie-shelf 


Rice cooked 





never empty, a spice-scented cold ham, 
ever has been found—or ever will be. 

Proper feeding is the bed-rock of proper 
breeding. Good food, well served and well 
relished, makes good blood, nerves that last 
—hence good understanding, good temper, 
and good manners. Hunger is a fruitful 
source of ill. Even worse is the sense of 
repletion from ill feeding with yet a gnaw- 
ing ache underneath. Flavor and savor 
are essential to digestion, but they are 
crutches merely. Your dinner must not be 
“the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen,” as is so often 
the case in the table dhétes. Instead, let 
it be something hot in the mouth, sweet 
to the palate, tangible, ponderable, to be 
chewed with relish and swallowed with 
joy. This means—meat with the proper 
trimmings. The problem is how to get the 
meat in sufficient quantity and quality, yet 
avoid bankruptcy. 

Meat prices are mountainous—and 
mounting. The sociologists, of course, 
have a remedy. They calmly bid you eat 
very little of it—making out with things 
like eggs, cheese, and so on. This, quite 
regardless of the fact that eggs and cheese 
are not cheap—indeed, their cost is on all 
foufs with pretty much everything else. 
The sociologists remind me of a wise lady 
who told the world how to live well on 
nothing through the pages of a Sun- 
day paper. To make one chicken yield 
three dinners for a large family, you had 
only to boil head, feet, wings, and giz- 
zard, make soup of the boiling 
water, and serve it— 4 
with two pounds . fi 
of sausage and 
potatoes 
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on the side—for your dinner Saturday. 
Next day roast your chick, first cutting off 
the drumsticks—eat one side of the breast 
and one thigh. What remained, by help 
of the reserved drumsticks, would be -abun- 
dance for Monday dinner. Maybe so— 
only the family appetite must have been 
severely chastened. 

Such counsel is an insult to intelligence. 
Instead, my way is—save on something 
else. The ‘‘movies,’’ for instance, are 
cheap, but if the family of three, or even 
two, goes twice a week, there’s the price of 
a good dinner-meat. Missionaries also. 


.Better use your pennies to prevent home 


heathen than send them wandering to the 
heathen in his blindness—who is quite 
happy bowing down to wood and stone. 
Bacon comes in handily here. It is not 
cheap actually—only relatively. A pound, 
boiled, with string-beans, cabbage, kale, 
turnips, etc., seasons a huge potful. Boil 
the meat two hours at least before put- 
ting in the vegetables; thus it becomes in a 
degree emulsified and very digestible. 
Or else fry the bacon crisp, pour away part 
oi the fat for later shortening, and fry in 
what remains, apples, tomatoes, potatoes 
of both sorts, sliced a quarter-inch thick, 
or mashed potatoes made in tiny cakes. 
Bananas, too—they take only a little while, 
but should be fried last on account of drip- 
ping sweet juice. All these things the crisp 
bacon makesdelicious. Either boiled or fried 
thus, with sour pickle or cayenne vinegar, 
plenty of bread and butter, a fat generous pie, 
and cups of black coffee after- 
ward, and the eaters 
will certainly 
know they 
have dined. 
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This illustration shows a practical breakfast service for oranges that will fill a long felt want. The 
oranges are quickly prepared and in a most convenient fashion for eating. The method, which 





comes to us from a land of oranges, can be fully appreciated only after a trial 





















A table set for the 
novel and attractive 
suffrage luncheon, 
showing the suffrage 

dolls and letters 


OSSIBLY there is “nothing new 
under the sun,” but it is yet to be 
proved that those marvelous peo- 
ple the early Egyptians ever gave 

a suffrage luncheon. 

The luncheon may be a small affair, 
given at one table, as in the illustration 
above, or it may be a more elaborate one 
where several small tables are required. 

Send out the invitations on yellow note- 
paper, using envelopes to match. If this 
is not possible, the paper with “Votes for 
Women” upon it will be just as appropriate, 
: if not so novel. 

In place of ordinary linen napkins, the 
white crépe paper kind, with a yellow 
border and a yellow “V” pasted in one 
corner, will be appropriate for this suffrage 
luncheon. 

If small tables are used, the covers also 
may be of white crépe paper, or doilies may 
be used on the polished table, when linen 
napkins should appear. A toy balloon, the 
suffrage variety of yellow, bearing the suf- 
frage slogan, is tied on the back of each 
guest’s chair; a place-card, attached with a 
bow of yellow ribbon, may be added. The 
balloon should be high enough to float above 
the guest’s head throughout the luncheon. 
It may then be taken home as a 
souvenir. 

For the table decoration, use a flat flower 
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orange-yellow 


Suffrage Luncheon 


With Menu and Recipes by Bertha E. Shapleigh 


arrangement, as shown in the illustration, 
with a large yellow bloom for each guest, 
such as Maréchal Neil roses or chrysan- 
themums. 

At the right of each cover is a suffrage 
figure, at the left, a large “V.” A yellow 
ribbon intertwines with these clear around 
the table, and the two ends pass back to 
the flowers in the center. 

The little figure, truly suffrage yet with 
a tiny touch of the Colonial, has a yellow 
cap with spreading sides and also a yellow 
scarf or fichu, which crosses in front and 
passes to the back, where it is looped over 
so that the ends hang down. Down the 
left side is the slogan in’ black, and in the 
point in the back is the word “Votes,” put 
on perpendicularly. 

The cuffs are also yellow and the figure 
wears yellow buckles on ‘her black shoes. 
Her bodice is of the blue of the national 
flag, while the red and white stripes of her 
petticoat correspond with those of the flag. 
In passing, it may be mentioned that this 
would make a stunning suffrage costume for 
a costume-ball. The “V” to go with this 
figure is of stiff yellow paper, or it may be 
tinted yellow with a black outline, which 
perhaps is even more effective. It should 
be yellow on both sides, and be sure to use 
that color for the strip of paper pasted on 
the back to hold the figure upright. 


which form the main 
decorations. The 
color-scheme is the 
suffrage color— 
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The figures may be drawn, and if one does 
not feel sure of the ability to make a pretty 
face, some very charming ones in color can 
be cut from magazines, or paper-doll heads 
may be purchased and inserted in the cap 
by cutting across the front of the cap and 
pushing the head under the brim. Or paper 
dolls may even form the base, and the 
suffrage costume be cut out of colored glacé 
or crépe paper and pasted on the front and 
back. On the half circle the name of the 
guest may be written. A very stiff bit of 
cardboard should be placed between the 
front and back before pasting together, then 
brought down onto the 
circle in order to keep the 
figure upright; or a support MENU Toe 
may be used, as with the 
“V,”’ in which case it should 
be yellow. 

The narrow ribbon passes 
back of the figure and 
through each hand, going ante el oh 
from the right to the Toas 
flowers and from the left 
hand across to the “V,” 
where it passes in and 
out and returns to the flowers. 

The ices are served in paper cases made 
in the shape of letters forming the word 
“VOTES.” The letter “T” is clearly pic- 
tured on the most prominent plate in the il- 
lustration of the table, while the other letters 
may be traced on the remaining plates. 
The cases are made of heavy white paper, 


HEO 


Color— Yellow 


Caviar canapé, egg garnish 
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tinted yellow or not, as preferred. It is not 
really necessary, however, as the yellow 
ice will give the required touch of color. 

Patterns of the letters as well as the suf- 
frage figures will be supplied to any hostess, 
if desired. ; 

The menu is in yellow tones as much as 
possible. 

For the canapés, have rounds of bread 
cut one-fourth inch thick, and toasted on 
one side. Spread the untoasted side with 
caviar which has been mixed with lemon 
juice and seasoned with cayenne. Have 
ready the yolks of hard-cooked eggs, forced 
through a sieve. Cover 
each canapé with the egg, 
and lattice with thin strips 
of anchovies. 


Baked Fillets of Sole 


Have as many fillets of 
American sole or flounder as 


carrots 
| there are guests, and see 


SUFFRAGE 
N 


Cream of chicken broth 
Baked fillets of sole, 
‘* Suffragette’’ sauce 
Broiled lamb chops 
Curried rice timbales 


ted wafers — that all trimmings are 
Orange “ pincsgete ices 
offee 


saved. Put trimmings on 
in cold water to cover, 
adding a slice each of carrot 
and onion, a sprig of parsley, bit of bay leaf, 
and six peppercorns. Cook slowly one hour, 
and strain. Roll the fillets, season with salt 
and paprika, and brush over with lemon juice. 
Place a piece of buttered cheesecloth ina pan, 
lay the fish on it. Cover and bake twelve 
minutes. Remove fish, cover with ‘“suf- 
fragette” sauce, and garnish with parsley. 





Sausage Rolls 


Half a pound of sausages, four cupfuls of flour, seasoning, 


half a pound of butter, and one egg. Skin the sausages 


and cut each in half lengthwise. Sift the flour, add a pinch of salt and the butter. Rub them well together, then 
mix with a little water to make into a stiff paste. Roll it out about one-eighth of an inch thick. Cut into squares, 
place half a sausage on each piece of pastry, fold over and press the edges together. Place the sausage rolls on a 
greased baking-tin, beat the egg, and brush the rolls over with it. Bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. 


Garnish with sprigs of fresh parsley 
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Suffragette Sauce 


Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter, add 
. three tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
paprika, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
two teaspoonfuls of French mustard, and 
one cupful of fish-stock made from trim- 
mings. Cook until thickened, and add one- 
half cup of cream and cook two minutes. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of finely cut capers, 
and just before serving, the slightly beaten 
yolks of two eggs, and more seasoning if 
necessary. 


Glazed Carrots 


Cut medium-sized carrots, washed and 
scraped, into one-fourth inch slices, then 
in fancy shapes. Parboil for fifteen min- 
utes, drain, and place -in saucepan with 
equal parts of butter and sugar, allowing 
one-half cupful of each to three carrots. 
Cook slowly until well glazed and tender. 
Buttered peas are delicious served with the 
carrots. 


Curried Rice Timbales 


Cook one cupful of rice by steaming in 
double-boiler, adding four cupfuls of boil- 
ing water and one 
teaspoonful of salt, 
or boil the rice in a 
quantity of boiling 
water, or use the new 
steamer _ illustrated 
on page 134. If the 
latter method be 
used, drain and 
thoroughly dry. 
Melt three  table- 
spoonfuls of butter, 
add one teaspoonful 
of curry powder and 
lightly stir this into 
the rice. Pack in 


scalded milk. 


until light. 
and let rise again. 


Brioche Cakes 


Add one-fourth cupful of sugar to one cupful of 
When lukewarm add one-third 
yeast-cake softened in warm water, then add one 
and one-half cupfuls of flour, and let rise. 
bubbly, add two eggs, beaten, one-fourth cup 
melted butter, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, the 
grated rind and juice of half a lemon, and one and 
one-half cupfuls more flour. 
Mold on a board to horseshoe shape 
Bake twenty minutes in a 
moderate oven 


A Suffrage Luncheon 


buttered timbale molds or in buttered cups, 
set molds in a pan of hot water, and un- 
mold when ready to serve. 


Aspic Jelly Salad with Mayonnaise 


Into one quart of stock, made from beef, 
veal, or chicken, put two tablespoonfuls 
each of chopped celery, onion, carrot, and 
green pepper. Add salt and pepper to 
taste, the juice of one lemon, three table- 
spoonfuls of gelatine which has been soaked 
in one cupful of cold water, and the slightly 
beaten whites and shells of three eggs. 
Place over the fire, bring slowly to the 
boiling point, while stirring constantly. 
When the mixture boils, let it boil without 
stirring for three minutes; let it stand 
where it will not boil, for ten minutes. 
Strain through cheesecloth, and mold. 
Meat, vegetables, and fish, may be molded 
in the jelly. Serve on lettuce with mayon- 
naise dressing. 


Cream of Chicken Soup 


Cook two quarts of chicken-stock with 
one slice each of carrot and onion, a stalk 
of celery, and a sprig of parsley, for fifteen 
minutes. Strain the above over six egg- 
yolks, slightly 
beaten, and stir over 
hot water until the 
mixture thickens. 
Season with one 
teaspoonful of salt, 
one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of paprika, one- 
eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and a 
slight grating of 
nutmeg—only a sus- 
picion of nutmeg 
is needed. Add one 
cupful of hot cream 
and serve at once. 


When 


Cover and let rise 





What to Eat 


Menu Recipes 


Finnan Haddie on Toast 


Open one can of finnan haddie and 
allow it to air thoroughly. Free the 
fish from skin and bones, and add to one 
and one-half cupfuls of white sauce, made 
as follows: Melt three tablespoonfuls of 
butter, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, and one-half 


one or two inches thick, brush over with 
olive oil, and broil. Serve with melted butter. 


Deviled Sauce 


Brown one-fourth cupful of butter with 
one slice of finely chopped onion, add .one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one- 

fourth teaspoonful of pap- 


teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pep- 
per, and one and one-half 
cupfuls of milk. Cook until 
smooth and thickened. Add 
two finely chopped hard- 
cooked eggs, and more sea- 
soning if necessary. It is 
a good dish to serve from 
chafing-dish. 


Macedoine of Fruit 


Cut in small pieces any 
fruit on hand. Sprinkle 


*““EMERGENCY DAY” 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Uncooked Cere 
Finnan haddie, creamed. am toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Corn chowder (canned corn) 
Baking-powder biscuits 
Peach pudding 


DINNER 


Tomato bisque 
Toasted crackers 
Broiled steak 
Hashed potatoes in cream 
Buttered ima beans (canned) 
t salad 


Bread and butter sandwiches 


Coffee or Tea 
Canned Plum Pudding, 
Hard sauce 


Olives 
Deviled sauce 


rika, one teaspoonful Wor- 
cestershire sauce, and two 
tablespoonfuls of tomato 
ketchup. 


Tomate Bisque 


Open and heat one small 
can of concentrated tomato 
soup. Add one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of soda and, gradu- 
ally, onepint of scalded milk. 
Season to taste and serve at 
once with toasted crackers. 


Apple-Pie with Cheese 


with powdered sugar, and 
let stand on ice for several 
hours. Serve in_ glasses, 
with a spoonful of whipped cream on top. 


Peach Pudding 


Drain halves of peaches from the syrup 
in can; place in cavity of each peach two 
marshmallows; set in oven until the marsh- 
mallows are melted. Serve on rounds of 
cake, with the-syrup and whipped cream. 


Broiled Steak 


In roasting a piece of beef, have it slightly 
underdone, and instead of reheating the 
roast the next day, cut out the rare center, 


A new and delicious way 

of serving cheese with apple- 

pie is as follows: Choose a good flavored 
English or American ripe cheese. It should 
be somewhat dry. Grate generously over the 
pie, and heat in the oven just long enough 
to make the pie hot and to melt the cheese. 


Potato and Egg Salad 


Mold the mashed potato left from dinner 
into small balls about the size of a filbert, 
and set away. Then for luncheon or sup- 
per place several of the balls with slices of 
hard-boiled egg on a lettuce leaf, and pour 
over them a mayonnaise dressing. 
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Beef Tongue with Raisins 


Wash a fresh beef tongue, 
place in a deep kettle, cover 
with boiling water to which 
a teaspoonful of salt has 
been added. Simmer very 
gently for one hour. Take 
out, remove the skin and 
trim off the roots carefully. 
Place in a casserolé with one 
teaspoonful of butter and 
two cups of water with three 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
and any flavoring herbs. Sum- 
mer savory, sweet marjoram, and 
parsley are a good combination. Cover 
closely and cook slowly in the oven four 
hours. An hour before serving, add one 
cupful of seeded raisins, one-half tumbler 
of currant-jelly, and more water if necessary. 
Just before serving, thicken the sauce with 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, wet with water 
to a smooth paste. Cook only long enough 
to thicken the sauce, as long cooking in the 
sour sauce will change the starch of the 
flour into a form of sugar 
and the sauce will become 


ORDINARY DAY 


Day Recipes 


Macaroni with Sausage 


Cook until nearly done in 
plenty of salted water one-half 
package of macaroni, drain 
and put in layers in a baking- 
dish, adding gradually some 
good beef gravy, four table- 
spoonfuls of tomato purée, 
and some thin slices of sausage. 
Sprinkle generously with grated 
cheese and bake about twenty 
minutes. 


Mutton Timbales 


One-half pound of cooked mutton, 

or any cold meat, one tablespoonful of 
tomato sauce, one egg, salt, pepper, and one 
grating of nutmeg, one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, four tablespoonfuls of flour, and one- 
fourth cupful of stock or water. Put the meat 
twice through a mincing-machine, or chop 
very fine, and mix with it the tomato sauce. 
Melt the butter, add the flour, mix well, 
then add the stock and boil until the mix- 
ture leaves the sides of the saucepan in a 
ball. Add this to the meat, 
beat up the egg and add 
that. Season well and mix 


thin as at first. 


Soft Corn Pone 


Pour one quart of scald- 
ing hot milk on two cupfuls, 
scant, of corn-meal. Addone 
teaspoonful of butter and 
beat vigorously two or 
three minutes. Add three 


BREAKFAST 


Baked bananas 
Uncooked cereal with cream 
Creamed codfish and potatoes 
Golden corn cake 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cream of corn soup, 
Popzorn garnish 
Mince pie Cheese 

Tea 


DINNER 


thoroughly together. Fill 
some small, well-buttered 
molds with the mixture and 
steam twenty minutes. Turn 
out and place each one on 
a round of buttered toast or 
fried bread, and pour brown 
sauce around; or tomato 
sauce may be used. 


yolks of eggs, beating thor- 
oughly. Then add 
whites, beaten not too stiff, 
cutting them in as you 
would forsponge cake. Pour 
into a hot, buttered dish 
and bake thirty minutes in a hot oven. 


Old-Fashioned Pot Roast 


The secret of making a real ‘‘pot roast”’ 
lies in slow cooking. Slice two onions very 
thin, brown them in two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, then add the meat—four pounds of 
round of beef—and let it steam in just 
enough water to keep it from burning. At 
least two hours or longer is required for the 
cooking, and by that time all the onion will 
have disappeared, and there will.be a rich 
brown gravy. A can of tomatoes and one or 
two carrots boiled and chopped fine are a 
great addition to the gravy. Add salt just 
before serving. 


the Broiled steak 


Lettuce 
Crackers 
Fruit soufflé 


Scotch broth 


Stewed potatoes 
Chiffonade dressing 


Fried bananas ‘ 
Spanish Omelet 


Cheese 
Custard sauce 


Chop one-half can of 
tomatoes, one medium-sized 
onion, one-half pound of 
boiled ham or chicken or lamb. Cook all 
together until onion is tender. Drain off.any 
tomato juice. Beat six eggs until light, 
add one-fourth cupful of finely chopped 
parsley. Combine the two mixtures, season 
with salt and pepper, and cook as an ordi- 
nary omelet. 


Baked Eggplant 


Peel and slice the vegetable in one-hali- 
inch slices. Place in salted water, covered, 
and with a weight on top to keep the slices 
submerged. Soak one hour or longer, drain, 
rinse, and wipe dry. Dip in beaten egg, 
sprinkle with buttered cracker-crumbs, and 
place in a baking-pan. Place a thin slice 





New Year’s Day Recipes 


of Spanish onion on each eggplant slice, 
and bake until brown. 


Planked Chicken 


Select young broilers. One pair should 
fill a large-sized plank. Dress and split for 
broiling. Fasten them securely in place on 
the plank, arranging directly under each 
bird a small mound of 
savory dressing. Brush 
with melted butter, and 
cook slowly under the broil- 
er of a gas-oven, with the | §Iiced oranges 
burners turned low after Toast 
the first ten minutes. Baste 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 
BREAKFAST 

Uncooked cereal 

eggs with little oomaees 


NEW YEAR'S DINNER 
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add one-half cupful of cream, the oysters, 
and sautéd mushrooms. When the oysters 
are thoroughly heated, season more if. nec- 
essary and serve. 


Spiced Orange Marmalade 


Two oranges, two lemons, squeeze out the 
juice and chop the rind of both; measure 
rind and juice, and take 
five times as much water. 
Let stand overnight. In 
the morning put on stove, 
boil ten minutes, let stand 
offee until next morning, meas- 
ure, add an equal quantity 


with one-fourth cup of melt- 
ed butter, to which one-half 
teaspoonful of summer sav- 
ory anda pinch of celery salt 
has been added. Garnish 
the plank with potato cro- 
quettes and asparagus tips. 


Tomato and SardineRelish 


Consommé Julienne 
Stuffed olives Bread sticks 
Oyster and mushroom patties 
Roast capon, chestnut stuffing 
Sweet potato croquettes 
Stewed celery in cream 
Salad of white pes 
Lettuce and cream cheese with 
French dressing 
Toasted crackers 
Orange ice-cream in glasses with 
a spoonful red bar-le-duc over it 
Small cakes 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


of sugar, and boil one hour 
or until it thickens, then 
add a pinch of cinnamon and 
clove, and seal as usual. 


Savory Rice 


A very delicious iuncheon 
dish may be prepared by 
boiling one cupful of rice in 


Place on individual plates 
two or three small lettuce- 
leaves; on these place two 
slices tomato, and on the to- 
mato two bonedand skinned sardines. Over 
all pour French dressing to which has been 
added chopped onion. This makes a good 
appetizer to serve as a first course. 


Fruit 


Oyster and Mushroom Patties 


The cases holding the following mixture 
may be made of puff-paste or from thick 
slices of bread, the center hollowed out, 
and the cases then fried in deep fat or 
brushed over with melted butter, and 
baked. 


Oyster and Mushroom Filling 


Scald one pint of oysters in their own 
liquor until the edges curl. Drain and 
strain liquor through a fine sieve. Wash and 
peel one-fourth pound of fresh mushrooms; 
put stems and skins on to cook with one cup- 
ful of cold water, and cook until reduced to 
one-half cupful. Sauté in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter the mushroom caps, which 
have been cut in strips. Melt four table- 
spoonfuls of butter, add four tablespoonfuls 
of flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of paprika, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of white pepper, and pour on 
gradually the one cupful of oyster liquor 
and one-half cupful of mushroom liquor. 
Cook until thickened, stirring all the time. 


Cream of rice soup 
Toast 


salted water for twenty-five 
minutes. Grind together 
in. a meat-machine four 
slices of bacon, one green 
pepper, one onion, and cook together in 
a pan until brown. Drain rice and add 
to mixture, together with one-half cupful 
of tomato sauce and salt and pepper to 
taste. Bake in a hot oven for fifteen 
minutes and serve at once. 


Salt Codfish and Cheese 


Put one and one-half pounds of shredded 
salt codfish into a quart of boiling water for 
five minutes, drain on a sieve, and press out 
the water. Heat two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter in a saucepan, add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, stir well while heating for a moment, 
pour in one cupful of hot milk, mix well until 
it comes toa boil. Add codfish, season with 
a little cayenne pepper and grated nutmeg, 
mix well, and let cook five minutes longer. 
Pour into baking-dish, dredge two table- 
spoonfuls of grated cheese, divide one table- 
spoonful of butter into small pieces on 
top, set in oven ten minutes, remove and 
serve. 


Cocoa 


Nut Tapioca 


Soak two-thirds of a cupful ‘of tapioca 
overnight in three cupfuls of water; in 
the morning add one cupful of brown 
sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, and two- 
thirds of a cupful of hickory nut-meats, 





broken fine or 
ground; mix well 
and cook in double- 
boiler, covered for 
one hour. Serve 


cold, with whipped 
or plain cream. 


Swedish Rye Bread 


Add to one quart of 

hot milk or water, one 
tablespoonful of salt and one 
scant cup of sugar. When luke- 

warm, moisten a yeast-cake in a little of 
the warm mixture, and add to the whole. 
Stir in one quart of white flour and one 
quart of rye flour, and when well mixed 
place in a warm room, cover, and let 
rise for about two hours or a little more. 
It should rise to twice its bulk. Add 
another scant cup of sugar with one 
quart each of rye and white flour. Knead 
thoroughly, cover, and let rise again. When 
very light, in about three hours, knead into 
seven or eight small loaves. Place in pans, 
and let rise till double in bulk. Bake in a 
moderate oven one haur. 
If kneaded by hand this 
bread will be a little harder 
to make than white bread, 
but if a bread-mixer is used 
the difference is not noticed. 
The bread will remain fresh 
and moist for a week. 


Stuffed Spanish Onions 


Peel six Spanish onions, 
removing some of the outer 
layers if necessary in order 
to make them of uniform 
size; then with a sharp 
knife remove carefully the 
center of each onion and 
chop it rather fine, together with a green 
pepper from which seeds and membranes 
have been removed. Add salt and one 
tablespoonful of butter melted. Fill the 
onion shells with the mixture, making a 
nicely rounded top, and sprinkle with 
paprika. Bake in a casserole in the oven, 
or cook in a double-cooker on top of the 
range for two hours. 


Potato and Cheese Puff 


Cook and mash at noon enough potatoes 
for both dinner and supper. Add to one 
quart of the potatoes two slightly beaten 
eggs, salt, pepper, celery salt, or paprika, and 
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Vegetable soup en casserole 
Cold roast turkey, cranberry-jelly 
Stuffed baked potatoes 
Brussels sprouts 
Romaine and gra 
Caramel brea 
Soffee 


** IRONING DAY ” 


BREAKFAST 

Stewed apricots and prunes 

Creamed dried beef 
Graham muffins 


DINNER 


SUPPER 


Spanish omelet 
Popovers 


grated cheese in 

quantity to suit 

taste. Mash to- 

gether thoroughly 

with wooden mash- 

er—a little milk or 

cream may be ad- 

ded. Butter a bak ng- 

dish, sprinkle sides and 

bottom with bread- 

crumbs, and fill dish with 

the mixture.. Round top in a 

mound and sprinkle a few bread- 

crumbs on top. Bake for about twenty 
minutes. 


Dandelion and Mint Salad 


The dandelion leaves should be very 
young, and the flowers may also be used 
just after they have blossomed out, as then 
they are tender and deliciously flavored. 
Arrange the dandelion leaves on serving 
plates and sprinkle with finely chopped 
mint. Pull the flowers to pieces and scatter 
over the leaves. Serve very cold with 
French dressing. For this a famous chef 
uses the following recipe: 
“Take one salt-spoonful 
each of salt and black pep- 
per, one-half salt-spoonful of 
cayenne pepper, two tea- 
spoonfuls of chopped chives, 
the juice of half a lemon, 
and add slowly, while stir- 
ring, one-half a cup of olive 
oil. If chives are not to be 
procured, one teaspoonful of 
onion juice may be used.” 


Baked Eggs, “‘“Au Bonne 
Surprise”’ 


Coffee 


fruit salad 
pudding 


Cocoa 

Use one-half of a ten-cent 

can of mock-turtle soup. 

One cupful of powdered bread-crumbs, 
five or six eggs, and plenty of butter. 
Melt a tablespoonful of butter in a wide, 
shallow pie-plate or baking-dish. Sift in 
two-thirds of the crumbs. Melt the soup 
with a very little boiling water, and pour 
carefully over the crumbs. Set the dish in 
the oven. When bubbling hot, break in the 
eggs carefully, dust over with the remaining 
crumbs, dot generously with bits of butter, 
and put back in oven until eggs are “set.” 
This is easily made, and is a delicious 
and “Frenchy-tasting” substitute for a 
meat course, and will often be repeated, 
if once tried. Don’t cook the eggs too hard. 





New Things for the Home 


This magazine has 
for some years 
maintained a labor- 
atory for the test- 
ing of appliances 
intended for house- 
hold use. That ser- 
vice has been of 
inestimable value 
to our readers, in 
that it has put for- 
ward good things and held back bad. 
With last month’s issue we widened the 
scope of the Institute’s work, and shall 
hereafter describe in each issue the new 


HE latest improvement in fireless cookery 

] apparatus is the FIRELESS GAS-RANGE, 

in which the oven is so built as to retain its 
heat for some time after the gas has been turned 
off. One of this type, the Eco Thermal, has been 
thoroughly tested in the Institute laboratory. dur- 
ing the past month. 

In this range, the top burners consume practically 
the same amount of gas as in the ordinary gas-stove, 
but the oven burners require appreciably less gas, 
and cooking is done at a much lower temperature. 
In one case a whole dinner was cooked for three 
hours with the heat turned off. It required one 
half-hour to heat the oven to a temperature of 300° 
Fahrenheit. The dinner consisted of casserole of 


veal, baked onions, baked winter squash, candied 


sweet potatoes, and oatmeal pudding. The cas- 
serole was prepared as usual. The vegetables, 
after scalding, were drained, placed in baking-dishes, 
and sprinkled with salt. The onions and squash 
were cooked in the same dish. There was no hint 
of onion flavor in the squash, even to a palate 
peculiarly sensitive to onion flavor. 

And the reasons are: first, that there is practic- 
ally no circulation in the oven, and second, that, 
while cooking takes place at a temperature high 
enough to soften the fibers, it is just below the point 
where the strong flavoring-oils volatilize and 
mingle their odors and flavors. 

The problem of quick baking in 
this range is solved by the com- 
bined use of the insulated oven 
and the broiling-oven just be- 
low it. Muffins for break- 
fast, for instance, can be 
mixed and baked as quick- 
ly as in the ordinary oven. 

Just before starting to 
mix the batter, light the 
oven burners. When ready, 
place the muffins in the 
upper oven for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, when they 
will be raised and “set.” 
Two minutes on the lowest 
shelf of the under oven will 
complete the browning. The 
gas may then be turned off 
and the muffins left to gather 
still more of a brown crust. 
When thus treated, they 
proved to be crisp, delicious, 


Coffee percolators in china are at last being made. 

The Rochester Electric Percolator, with its attract- 

ive silver-deposit design, combines a new effect 
with all the efficiency of the old models 


Good Housekeeping housekeeping helps 
_Institute 


that have been ap- 
proved during the 
month. The tests 
will be as exhaust- 
ive as before; the 
results should en- 
able every house- 
keeper to keep up 
to date with regard 
to mechanical helps. 
We shall be glad to have our attention 
called to any new device. Address the 
Director in care of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York 


-_ 


and cooked with less gas than would have been 
used even in a portable oven on the top burners. 

“How much can I save by installing a ‘fireless’ 
gas-range?” This is a question asked the Institute 
not once but numberless times. The answer is 
bound to depend very largely upon the person using 
the range. 

For every improvement in household methods 
and machinery, the housekeeper herself must pay 
the penalty of supplying increased intelligence and 
efficiency in the use of the new tools. It will be just 
as easy to waste gas with a “fireless” gas-range as 
with an ordinary type. ‘“Matches—and gas- 
lighters—are cheaper than gas.” And if they are 
freely used, and every burner turned off when not 
actually in use, gas bills unquestionably will be 
lowered. 

Moreover there are notable possibilities for saving 
gas with the Eco Thermal range, because not only 
does the oven retain heat for from three to four 
hours after the gas is turned off, but the oven burners 
themselves consume only 30 cubic feet of gas 
per hour, while the average consumption for ordi- 
nary gas-ovens is from 40 to 50 cubic feet. 

Thus if the oven is consistently used instead of 
the top burners, and if the latter are lighted only 
so long as required and not one second longer, there 

can be a distinct saving of gas. But on the 
contrary, it is quite possible for a care- 

ful user of the ordinary type-of gas- 

range to accomplish more saving 

in gas than a careless user of 

the “fireless” gas-range and, 

be it understood, through no 

fault of the latter apparatus. 


Will a fireless cook-stove 

save time and money? A 
FIRELESS COOK- 
STOVE will save a goodly 
sum if gas be the fuel used. 
With careful management 
it will result in some sav- 
ing, though not so much, 
when coal is used for fuel, 
because the range need not 
be “rushed.” 

The food must be as care- 
fully prepared for the 
cooker as for the range, so 
the saving in actual labor 
is not so marked as the fact 
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that this can practically all be accomplished at one 
time—during the morning hours, for instance. 

Some housekeepers have written to the Institute 
of their disappointment because food could not be 
kept hot for twelve to fourteen hours in their cook- 
ers. Fireless cookers which are to be used with 
radiators as an oven are now equipped with some 
provision for the escape of an excess of steam which 
otherwise might cause an explosion or a serious burn 
when lifting the lid. Partly for this reason, fire- 
less cook-stoves now retain a serv- 

“ing temperature (from 145° to 157° 
Fahrenheit) for eight hours,.and 
that only when the compartment 
is practically filled. 

Tests in the Institute have es- 
tablished some helpful facts for 
the users of fireless cook-stoves. 

The oven of a fireless cook- 
stove is hot enough for baking 
for three hours if soapstone 
heaters are used. If metal 
heaters are used, the oven is 
hot enough for baking 
only one and one-half 
hours. But the metal 
radiators heat more quick- 
ly, requiring less gas than 
the soapstone, so it is 
economy to use both 
kinds. Much of the quick 
baking required may be 
done with saving by the 
metal radiators, reserving 
the soapstone ones for the foods requiring 
longer, slower cooking. 

Within these limitations a fireless 
cooker is a very efficient apparatus, 
and can be made a very willing 
servant. You can use practi- 
cally any recipe in a fireless 
cooker, once you become fa- 
miliar with its working. 

The radiators may be tested 
with bits of thick white paper; 
when these turn a light brown, 
the radiator is hot enough for 
baking; when they char slightly, the 
radiator is hot enough for roasting. 

Another test evolved in the In- 
stitute uses a time basis. Fifteen 
minutes over a gas-burner (not the 
largest one) is approximately enough 
for baking, and twenty minutes over 
the same sized burner is sufficient for 
roasting. ; 

When using a radiator for stewing, 
bring the contents of the kettle to a boil, then 
place on the radiator while heating, and when it 
boils again, all is ready to go into the cooker. 


Finally, do not use any radiators in cooking cereals. . 


Flavor and consistency both are much better when 
the cereals are slowly cooked in the hot water. 


Anyone can make good tea in the London TEA 
BOB TEAPOT. It is made in Brown Betty ware, 
and its special feature is the fact that just as soon 
as the tea is infused, the grounds are “bobbed” up 
out of the liquid. Thus, no matter how long a cook 
leaves the teapot on the “‘ back of the stove,” the tea 
remains as strong as—but no stronger than—when 
first brewed, and with practically no tannin present. 


An alcohol-stove is an invaluable device. particularly for 
emergency use. It is made in cylindrical form, with a traveler 
framework for supporting utensils which is adjustable to 

the height of any person 












This Tea Bob Teapot 

makes tea just as you like 

it. You put in the tea and 
water; it does the rest 





The _ earthenware 
urn holds a perforated 
aluminum cylinder. 
In the lower end of 
this is fitted tightly 
an air-float. The tea 
is placed in the cyl- 
inder, directly above 
the float. An alumi- 
num cup which has 
















» The solidified alcohol used by 
these stoves comes in air-tight 
cans and is one of the safest 
and most efficient fuels for the 


one small hole in the 
bottom and numerous large 
perforations around the upper edge is then 
fitted into the cylinder. Freshly boiled 
water is poured into the cup, whence it 
rushes into the cylinder through the 
large perforations. After all the water 
is poured through, the cup is 
still full. A cap is then quickly 
fitted on, and very graduvlly 
the water leaks through the tiny 
hole in the bottom of the cup. And 
it is when the cup is entirely empty 
that the air-float forces the whole 
cylinder upward and out of the 
liquid, as may be seen in the illus- 
tration. 


If ironing is to be done under com- 
fortable and efficient conditions, the 
board itself must be firm and rigid, it 
must be well padded, and it must be 
of convenient height. A board other- 
wise well made may be spoiled for the 
highest efficiency by a poor shape. 
Page’s COMBINATION IRONING-BOARD has 
proved one of the strongest and most convenient 
ironing-boards tested in the Institute. It is large 
enough to use for all save the largest household 
pieces. 

The device is equipped with three boards, any one 
of them instantly available for use. The two 
smaller boards are intended for sleeves, ruffles, 
etc., that, on a large board, are difficult to manage 
without crumpling surfaces already smoothed. 
The board is valuable for the sewing-room, as the 
smallest board is adapted to pressing seams of new 
garments. Embroideries can be ironed so that 
their patterns stand out in satiny clearness, because 
the boards are padded with felt. White covers are 
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fitted and adjusted with tapes so 
that they can be removed for laun- 
dering. The boards are bolted to 
their own firm base, which is in- 
tended to be placed on a table of 
ordinary height. 


eeeerempnirannent ~insemniaaaliel 


An ELECTRIC IRON is not 
a brand-new convenience, but 
the particular iron illustrated 
with the ironing-board has some 

novel features which materially 

increase its convenience. 
The user of an electric iron 
has a constant temptation 
to turn off the current at the 


ee 


Successful 
ironing depends, not 
a little upon efficient equip- 
ment. Page's Combination Ironing- 
Board, especially adapted to all save the 
very largest household pieces, and the Garland Electric 
Iron with its safe and convenient switch, simplify 
the work of ironing day 


snap switch, because that is more con- 
venient than pulling out the plug 
that forms the common attachment 
forelectricirons. But this it is never 
wise to do, because the burden of 
current is greater than any electric- 
lighting switch is equipped to carry, 
and a “blown fuse”? may result. The 
Garland iron has in the forward part 
ofthe handle a switch that can be 
operated with the pressure of a finger. 
Just because it is “so easy to do,”’ the 
ironer finds herself occasionally turning off the 
current and ironing until the iron becomes too 
cool for use, when—presto!—it is turned on 
again. Unnecessary current is often used rather 
than bothering with a plug difficult to adjust. 
The surface of the iron proved to have a uni- 
formly heated’ surface, which is a decided econ- 
omy.’ It costs about the usual amount to heat 
the iron, with a possibility, however, of a slight 
saving if the iron is used continuously for any 
length of time, because the iron heats 
quickly and the current may often be 
turned off without affecting the efli- 
ciency of the ironing surface. The iron 
is well balanced, easy to push, while its 
weight, 614 pounds, is just right for 
household ironing. 

In selecting an iron, housekeepers 
have a tendency to select one weighing 
five pounds or even less, rather than the 
heavier iron. They forget that the electric iron 
does not have to be continually lifted; it is just as 
easy to push 614 pounds as 5 pounds; the work 
can be accomplished in from 24 to % the time 
with the heavy iron, and finally, it costs practi- 
cally the same to heat the heavy and the light 
models. Most irons are now made in two or 
more weights, so that.it/is-possible to’ secure either: 
Where only one can be purchased, choose the heavy 
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as soon as the plug is. pulled out. 
beverage is of average breakfast strength, 
and ‘another five minutes would produce 
the black after-dinner coffee. 
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model, but where two irons are planned for, select 
one of each kind, as the lighter iron will be found 
useful for many purpose. 


“Solidified” alcohol is one of the safest fuels 
for the traveler who very often is without electricity. 
The Lava Heater is a small, compact ALCOHOL- 
STOVE. It is in the shape of a cylinder, with an 
adjustable wire framework for, supporting practi- 
cally any utensil needed. The alcohol is in small 
cubes, and proves to be far less volatile than liquid 
alcohol. Forty-one grams taken from the tightly 
sealed can burned for forty minutes. The can was 
left open some sixteen hours, when forty-one grams 
burned for thirty minutes. Thus there was a loss 
of ten minutes of efficiency due to leaving the can 
open. The little stove should 
prove valuable for any emer- 
gency use. The stove does 
not burn an “alcohol gas” 
flame, so that care must be 
taken to keep the flame out of drafts 
in order to insure maximum effi- 
ciency. 


Coffee percolators are now made in china, 
and prove to have lost none of their effi- 
ciency in making good coffee. The Rochester 
ELECTRIC PERCOLATOR is’ of a 
creamy Lenox china, with a design in 
silver-deposit. 

The percolator is of the “valve” 
type, in which circulation. of . water 
begins within twenty seconds after the 
current is turned on. Coffee can be made 
— rie with fifteen min- 
The chances of leakage st° - utes “of current, 

but percolation 


Aluminum ot - water 
Bottle because of the thick stops practically 


rubber washer which 
insures a perfectly tight 
joint around the stopper. 
The bottle will stand on 
its own base while being 
filled 






















Fireless gas-ranges are the latest improvement in 

fireless cooking. The insulated doors of these 

ovens enable one to cook for from three to four 
hours with the gas turned off 
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Discoveries wanted! What little 
things are you doing to save yourself 
time or money or worry, or to add to 
the beauty or utility of anything about 
your house? We'll pay at least one 
dollar for every available Discovery. 


For Fireless Cookers 


#A fireless cooker will last much longer if an as- 
bestos mat is placed in the bottom of the cooker 
before the soapstone is put in; while a soapstone 
will heat much more quickly if an asbestos mat is 
placed on top of it while heating. m4. s. L., Ohto. 


Hot Compresses for Invalids 


#Here is a method of preparing hot compresses for 
the sick when moist heat is required which it would 
be well for all housewives to know about. 

Take a double-cooker, partially fill lower part 
with water, and place over fire. Wring out pieces 
of wet flannel until as dry as possible, and place in 
upper half of cooker. Place upper part in lower, and 
when the water boils, the flannels are ready to apply. 
No wringing is necessary. Mrs. F. L. W., Ohio. 


Washing Table-Linen 


#You can keep your table-linen looking like new by 
a simple Discovery I learned from an ironer in a 
French laundry. Dip one-half of your tablecloth, 
which has been thoroughly dried after washing, into 
a pan of scalding-hot water. Lay into a towel the 
half that is wet, and wring as dry as possible by 
wringing the ends of the towel. Shake 
out; fold dry side over wet side imme- 
diately, and roll into a tight roll. Allow 
to lie overnight, or several hours at least. 
While very damp, iron with very hot 
irons. (This is not good for cotton or 
mixed table-cloths.) Napkins are handled 
in the same way, dipping half the number 
of napkins, and then alternating the wet 
with the dry ones when folding down. 

C. D., Alaska, 


Unless every thread of damask is thor- 
oughiy dampened, it is difficult if not 
impossible to press out all the wrinkles 
and to bring out the pattern in satiny 
clearness. Some even iron damask when 
“wringing wet,” but the same beautiful re- 
sults can be obtained by this method, and 
at a great saving of time and 
often fuel. THE Epitors. 


Window Protection 


#We live in the “Windy 
City” where frequently to 
keep your bedroom window 
open would mean theentrance 
-of a great deal of dirt—besides 
the blowing about of curtains 
and other small objects in 
the room. So we devised a 
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We pay two dollars for extra-good 
ones. Address (enclosing postage 
where return of unavailable material 
is desired) Discovery Editor, care of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 
West 40th Street, New York City 


frame just fitting the lower sash of the window, 
very similar to the frame of a screen. This we 
covered on both the outer and inner sides with 
coarse brown burlap. It has proved a wonderful 
convenience, whatever dirt sifts through the first 
layer of cloth being stopped by the second. Also 
we can have our window open in the coldest 
weather without any direct draft. 

Its greatest value to me, however, has been in my 
little baby’s room—and it ought to be a boon to all 
young mothers—for when the child takes its nap in 
the daytime, the shade can be pulled down to the 
top of this frame, making the room dark, but still 
allowing plenty of fresh air. 

Such a frame, of course, can be taken out easily, 
the only thing which keeps it in place being 
the close fit between it and the window-frame. 
They take but a few moments to make and are 
invaluable. R. K. M., IMlinots. 


“Had to”? Account 


#In keeping my family accounts I have often been 
puzzled about the heading under which to put cer- 
tain items, for I like to have my accounts represent 
the truth. I don’t like to make the “ Miscellane- 
ous” column cover too wide a field, and I can’t in 
honesty put things under “Charity” when I gave 
simply because I wasn’t brave enough 
to refuse. I’m sure all of us have 
given subscriptions to charities, 
bought tickets for benefits, taken 
some acquaintance to luncheon, enter- 
tained some friends of our friends, and 
afterward have said to ourselves, ‘We 
had to.” Soina spirit of fun I began a 
“Had to” account, and I’ve since dis- 
covered that it’s a most satisfactory 
method of disposing of certain items, 
besides being an interesting account. 
P. E. G., California, 


Oil-Stove Breakfast 


I use a blue-flame coal-oil stove for 
getting breakfast, and I find when I use 
the oven (which requires two burners) 
and cook a cereal and use- my percolator 
that I am “shy” one burner. 
I solved this problem by light- 
ing all three burners at once, 
placing the “boss” oven over 
two, and putting my water for 
the cereal inside to begin to 
heat. Then I place an “eye” 
(the heavy kind that comes 
with percolators for gas 
stoves, not the thin sheet-iron 
one’ you get with the oil- 


Lamp-candlesticks with mahogany bases are among ‘ * 
recent attractive innovations for the Soong ners stove) on the third burner, 
can now be furnished entirely in mahogany 


and -put my percolator on 
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that. When the coffee begins to percolate I set the heated 
eye on the range. It will retain the heat and keep the 
coffee percolating for twelve to fifteen minutes—long enough 
to make it sufficiently strong. The water that has been placed 
in the oven is ready to boil as soon as placed on the burner— 
so that your cereal is done when your coffee is. Your oven is 
hot enough to bake biscuits, and thus your breakfast is all 
done at once. Mrs. J. H. L., Mississtppt. 


Jeans Doilies 


#I have had in constant use for seven years some doilies 
made of white jeans, embroidered in coarse floss. These 
have outworn two sets of linen doilies which have had only 
occasional use. 

The white jeans may be hard to get, but I think any good 
linen store should have it. Besides being more durable, such 
doilies are much handsomer than any linen ones, everyone 
who has seen mine agrees. Mrs. R. L. W., Connecticut. 


Double-Boiler Explosion 


#The explosion of a double-boiler was new to me, though I 
have been a housekeeper for twenty-five years. Recently, 
however, I put the 
contents of a can 
of beans in the 
inner vessel of the 
double-boiler and, 
putting the latter 
into the outer ket- 
tle with the usual 
amount of hot 
water, placed it di- 
rectly over the gas- 
flame. Ina very short 
time—I do not know how 
long, as I was busy — the 
inner vessel flew toward the 
ceiling, as if fired froma gun. 
The boiling water from the outer 
kettle was driven three or four feet 
from the gas-range. Fortunately, no 
one was standing near. Examination 











Darning-baskets, made in the shape 





A guarantee of purer milk! This new invention 
of Mrs. Julia Stevenson's, of which a sectional 
view is shown, sets the milk-can in an air-tight 
compartment which ‘is filled with ice, so that there 
is no chance for bacteria to develop while the milk 
is in transit or standing about on station platforms 


was made from a 
soap-box, 30x 18 
inches and 1o 
inches deep. A 
blacksmith charged 
twenty cents for 

two strong iron 

hooks that were fast- 
ened securely on one 
side. Two coats of 
white enamel paint greatly 
improved its appearance, 
and made it match the bed 
over the foot of which it hung. 

It could have been trimmed 

with ruffles of net, lace, and 

ribbon, had we so desired, but we 


showed that there was one place in of miniature laundry-baskets.and used simply a little mattress and 
which the two vessels fitted together  cavipped with all the necessities of pillow made to fit it. 


so that they were almost air-tight. 
The boiler was a comparatively new 
one, too. The moral is not to dispense 


and efficient 


‘mending-day.” are both pretty When in position, it made it 


possible for mother to give baby 
his night nursing without getting 


with the invaluable double-boiler, but when purchas- _ out of bed herself, which was a great blessing during 
ing one to see to it that the two parts fit together the winter months. It did not interfere at all with 


loosely. W. M. C., New York. bed-making, as it was so easily lifted off. Later, 
when baby sat up, it was a safe place for him to 
Baby’s Bed play in, and convenient, too, since it could so 


#Baby slept for the first six months of his existence 
in a little bed that cost much less than a dollar, and 
occupied none of the 
scant floor-space 
in a small 
bedroom, 
though it 
was as 
comfort- 
able as 
any crib. 














readily be carried into any room. 


Mrs. H. H. H., Massachusetts. 


Name-Guessing Game 


#A game that is entertaining as well as instructive 
is called “‘ Name Guessing.” One person gives two 
or three words, each designed to begin with the cor- 


responding initials of some famous 
man or woman, the words used 

being such as will express 
the character of 


A grapefruit-knife which will really separate the fruit from the pulp. These useful little contrivances 
= wonton ned ong for the kite in, but they Prin sx A out one in models suitable for the table 
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the person. For instance, if 
whoever was “it” said, “Great 
Warrior,” the answer would 
be George Washington. Like- 
wise, if ‘‘ United States General” 
was said, the correct answer 
would be U.S.Grant. And in 
this way, traversing the 
realms of art, history, and 
literature, the game can be 
played. Every person in 
the gathering gives a 
“Name Guessing” in 
turn, and the others 
do the guessing in 
order, till the cor- 
rect solution is 
given. 

I find that this 
game is especially 
adapted for children, for it gives 
them an incentive for knowledge of 
great men and their works. In fact, it 
is a beneficial game for anyone, because it is 
so instructive, and is a splendid entertainment for 
long winter evenings. F. K. L., North Carolina. 






Butterfly Favors 


# Favors that proved a novelty to me were used at a 
party lately at which I was a guest. They were in 
the shape of butterflies, made of rather stiff paper, 
the wings brightly colored, and bent back to look as 
if they had just alighted. On the back of the body 
of each was glued a small burdock, so they would 
stick to anything with which they happened to come 
in contact. The men used them as boutonniéres 
and the women decorated their hair and blouses with 
them. Anyone who is at all apt with a brush can 
paint really beautiful ones, and the cost is almost 
nothing. The veining can be done with gold paint. 
B. M. D., Connecticut. 


Luncheon-Set Gift. 


#A group of intimate friends gave a birthday sur- 
prise to one member of the group. We sent her the 
following articles: 

(1) A table-cloth (luncheon size) made of the 
blue and white Japanese toweling, which can be 
bought for one dollar a bolt of ten yards. It is very 
narrow, and requires the ten yards carefully 
matched for a cloth 2 yards long, exclusive of the 
wide, rather coarse, but attractive and appropriate 
hemstitching. 

(2) Six doilies of the same material, 12 inches 
square. 

(3) Six cheap but pretty blue and white luncheon 
plates. 

(4) Six salad plates, also blue and white. 

(5) Six bread and butter plates, same color. 

(6) Six blue and white cups and saucers. 

(7) A little blue and white teapot. 

(8) A little blue and white sugar-bowl. 

(g) A little blue and white cream-jug. 

The whole cost only five dollars, and when the 
table was spread and the beneficiary invited to in- 
spect it, it certainly proved a very attractive every- 
day luncheon-set. Each person contributed only 
fifty cents. And there never was a more delightful 
gift, carrying no money obligation for the recipient 
to be burdened with, no matter how sensitive she 


Two new varieties of the 
familiar stork scissors are 
being made for the table. 
One of these is for cutting 
grape-stems, while the 
other, with its saw-teeth, 
will cut loaf-sugar into 
any size desired 
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might be. The family 
became greatly interested, 
and already different mem- 
bers have added a chop- 
plate, two vegetable dishes, 
dessert plates, some bouil- 
lon cups, all in the familiar 
bamboo design. 
BE. W., California. 


Asbestos Table- 
Mats 


# Our home-made 
asbestos table-mat 
cost us less than 
seventy-five cents, 
and protects our 
table fully as well 
as an expensive one. 

I bought four yards of asbestos at 

ten cents a yard, doubled it, cut out 

four equal sections, which, fitted to- 
gether, exactly covered our round table, and 

quilted the layers together on the machine. Then I 

covered each section with cheap muslin, binding the 

edges. Now I can easily remove the mat when I 

want the table bare. I also made sections the size 

and shape of the leaves, for use when the table is 

extended. L. L., Washington, D. C. 


Foot-Salve 


#Sightseers, tourists, and shoppers are often 
obliged to forego much of their planned sightseeing 
because the feet become so inflamed and sore. The 
soldiers in the army, after their enforced “hikes,” 
use zinc oxide salve, which they apply on absorbent 
cotton, with old linen outside. The salve is sold in 
handy little tubes, easily carried in a woman’s hand- 
bag ora man’s pocket. This also offers great relief 
to footsore housewives, saleswomen, or teachers. 
H. A., Maine. 


For the Country Reader 


#An excellent substitute for a hot-water bottle is a 
cloth bag filled with heated shelled corn. The same 
corn may be utilized for weeks, and will be found 
vastly preferable to the jagged corners of a flatiron 
or heavy soapstone when one is suffering from cold 
feet. Another point in the favor of shelled corn is 
its long retention of heat. F. J. McC., Oregon. 


Novel Gift for an Invalid 


#1 am sending to an invalid a “‘surprise-box”’ con- 
taining a pound of marshmallows, a candle, and a 
box of safety-matches, wrapped in a pretty paper 
napkin. She can toast the marshmallows over the 
candle flame, and have a treat otherwise denied her. 
This is an attractive idea for table use, too, the 
lighted candles and marshmallows being brought 
in on individual plates. N. R. C., Indiana. 


For the Medicine-Cabinet 


#Blotting paper on medicine-cabinet shelves 
reduces the noise of handling bottles and absorbs 
spilled medicine. It can be easily replaced when 
soiled, and if a color is used to match the room, it 
is quite attractive. G. A. J., Massachusetts. 
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Then rusting starts. 


. He gives you credit for being wise 
And charges you to use your eyes. 
j The names upon the labels show 

; He deals in real 


This is the grocer of Spotless Town. 
He hears your wants and notes them down. 
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